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BOOK THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


REVOLUTION. 

(ConHnutd.) 


CHAPTER V. 

Forward I 
1530. 

1. Peers and burgesses were busy with abuses 
in the Church, and every one was wondering at the 
boldness of their speech. A year ago, such words 
as rang from bench to ceiling would have sent a 
speaker to the stake. A revolution was begun in 
the high court of parliament. When Wolsey had 
been smitten by a sentence which implied that the 
old secular laws of England were in force, and no 
on? had a right to exercise authority in the Pope’s 
name, men asked how many, and what kind of rights 
the Pope possessed! A slave of Rome would not 
have dared to ask, but slaves of Rome were growing 
fewer day by day. Even Henry, despot and de- 
fender of the faith, was forced to tolerate inquiry 
in the field of law, though he was still as prompt 
as ever to repress inquiry in the field of faith. 

2. A long and heavy list of clerical offences 
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was prepared, and after sorting and verifying these 
offences, the Commons sent them to the House of 
Lords. Fisher stood up in rage and fear. To 
him, and men like him, the stars seemed shooting 
from their spheres. “Nay, it is not the good, but 
the goods, of the Church ye seek;” but no one 
listened to his jokes. The day for governing by 
epigrams was past. As roll on roll game pouring 
in, Fisher stood up to stay inquiry. “To what 
tendeth these portentous and curious petitions from 
the Commons? To no other interest or purpose 
but to bring the clergy in contempt with the laity, 
that they may seize their patrimony.” This charge 
against the House of Commons of plundering the 
Church, was sure to cause a great explosion; and 
Norfolk, eager to say a popular word, rose up in 
anger, and replied, “My Lord of Rochester, many 
of these words might well have been spared; but 
I wist it is often seen that the greatest clerks are 
not always the wisest men.” Fisher had an easy 
mastery of words. “My lord,” he answered, with 
the scorn that Wolsey might have used, “I do not 
remember any fools in my ‘time that ever proved 
great clerks.” 

3. The news soon reached the House of Com- 
mons that a bishop had openly accused the knights 
and burgesses of a desire to rob the Church. All 
other business ceased. Audley, the Speaker, was 
appointed to repair, with a committee of the House, 
to Henry’s presence, and to let his Majesty know 
“how grievously they thought themselves injured 
thereby; a prelate having charged them with lack of 
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faith, as though they had been infidels or heretics.” 
Henry called for Fisher, and inquired why he had 
taken that offensive tone! “Sir,” said Fisher, “being 
in parliament, I spoke my mind freely in defence 
of the Church, which I see is daily injured and 
oppressed by the common people whose office it is 
not to judge of her manners, much less to reform 
them; and therefore I thought myself bound in con- 
science to defend her in all that lay within my 
power.” Fisher had been writing a book on the 
Divorce, which he had sent to Spain; and Charles, 
' believing it would serve his aunt, was having it 
printed at the press of Alcala, in the very palace 
where his aunt was born. Luckily for Fisher, Henry 
was ignorant of these facts. Indisposed to treat the 
old man harshly, Henry let him off with the advice 
to use his words more temperately another time. 
The burgesses were not appeased, and from that 
hour of insult they began a reformation of the 
Church, which only ceased when England had re- 
gained her independence of the Pope. 

4. The fight was long and fierce. Realm, Church, 
and Family, appeared to be divided, each against 
itself, by an internal force. !^^ach seemed to have a 
male and female side. The males were mostly for 
reform, the females mostly against reform. The 
males were mostly Friends of Light, pupils of the 
new learning, supporters of the printing-press; the 
females mostly slaves of tradition, worshippers of 
relics, believers in the miracles of saints. From 
principles the division dropt to persons. As the 
friends of Lady Anne were men of the new order, 
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most of the males were favourable to Anne. As 
the friends of Catharine were of the old order, 
nearly all the females were favourable to Catharine. 
The universities decided by a vast majority for the 
King and Anne; but when the King’s confessor went 
to Oxford, he was stoned by female furies in the 
market-place. 

5. Catharine and Anne appeared to soar above 
these passions. Catharine spoke no ill of Anne, 
while Anne regarded Catharine as a victim of un- 
scrupulous priests and kings. Henry still went to 
see the Queen. “They pay each other,” said an 
Italian visitor, “the best attentions, and his High- 
ness makes her many compliments in the Spanish 
fashion. Peace appears to reign, as though there 
had never been a question in dispute between 
them. Catharine affirms with warmth that every- 
thing her lord, the King, has done, has been in- 
spired by true and holy doubt, and not by prefer- 
ence for another love.” She rarely dropt this pure 
and lofty tone. 

6. Yet being supported, as she thought, by Nor- 
folk, and directed by the art of Chapuys, Catharine 
wrote to Clement, praying him to give his sentence ; 
confident from what she knew of Anne, that a Papal 
confirmation of her marriage with the King would 
cause that lady to renounce her lover and retire. 
The enemies whom Catharine feared the most were 
not in London, but in Rome. “I have had much 
pleasure and comfort from thy letters,” she wrote 
to Ortiz, “seeing that thou tellest me of the good 
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and evil which is passing where thou art. I know 
full well the pains thou art at, and the affection 
and goodwill thou hast for this business, and the 
manner in which thou dost recommend it to his 
Holiness, so that he may do justice quickly; judging 
in his conscience which is the best road and most 
certain for those who have to fill that holy seat. 
In all and everything that may be done by his 
Holiness I see no other road than that of recom- 
mending all to God. I pray to Him that He may 
remedy the evils of which this kingdom, and 
Christendom through this business, seem to have no 
end. I fear that God’s vicar on earth does not wish 
to remedy them. I do not know what to think of 
his Holiness; unless, like the heretics, who seeing 
this cause in suspense, strive to cause yet more 
delay, he, the head and protector of the Church, 
wishes the Church to have a great fall. I cannot 
do more, as I have written to his Holiness, than 
inform him of the truth. I have represented to him 
the evils I see if they do not bring this cause to an 
end, and through the means which appear to me 
the proper ones. If these are of no avail, I will 
appeal to God, because on earth there is no faith 
and charity in His ministers. His mercy will not 
abandon me. I entreat thee to endeavour to con- 
tinue the same course as thou hast done heretofore. 
I have seen a copy of the breve which his Holiness 
has issued, and I have shown it to learned persons, 
and they have told me that the medicine which is 
to cure this wound must be stronger. That remedy 
is the sentence. Anything else will bring us nothing 
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but anger and respite for a few days only.” Clement 
was too timid for the Queen. 

7. Wiltshire set out for Italy with Stokesley, 
Lee, and Benet in his train, leaving Lady Anne at 
Durham House under Cranmer’s eye and Lady Wilt- 
shire’s charge. His presence in the Papal court was 
meant as answer to the calumnies put forward by 
Quinones and the friars, no less than a direct an- 
nouncement that the King was fixed on making 
Anne the partner of his throne. Charles for an in- 
stant lost his head. “Silence!” he cried to Wiltshire, 
“let the others speak; you are a party to the suit.” 
Wiltshire was calm. “I am here,” replied the Eng- 
lish peer, “not in the name of my child, but in that 
of my sovereign. If your Majesty agrees to what I 
ask, my master will rejoice^ if not, your disapproval 
will not prevent the King of England from de- 
manding and receiving justice.” Nothing could be 
done in Italy, and Wiltshire took his leave of Charles, 
convinced that justice must be sought in a more 
independent court. 

8. Parliament was more impatient than the King. 
When the two houses met in July, a rumour passed 
along the benches that the Pope was threatening 
to excommunicate every one who counselled and 
abetted Henry in a second match. This threat was 
met by other threats. A letter of remonstrance 
to the Pope was signed by primates, dukes, earls, 
prelates, barons, abbots, knights, and commoners, 
announcing that the end had come; that either 
justice must be done, or England would proceed by 
other means. Clement replied in anger and alarm; 
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advising his dearly beloved children to be prudent 
in their language; and asserting that he was riot 
causing the delay. In deference to Lady Anne, a 
last experiment was tried by sending Cranmer to 
the Papal court. Cranmer amused the Pope, who 
named him Supreme Penitentiary; but wit and 
argument were obsolete in Rome. A brutal soldiery 
were masters of the Capitol. Cranmer retired beyond 
the Alps, and the great passion of the age began to 
slake itself with blood. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Last of Wolsey. 

1530- 

1. Wolsey was the first to fall. By meek be- 
haviour he was half disarming hosts of foes, when 
sickness came to help him with the King and Lady 
Anne. On hearing of his illness, Henry sent Sir 
William Butts to Esher, for the fallen man was still 
the Cardinal of York. When Butts returned, the 
King received him in Lady Anne’s presence, and 
inquired his news. “How doth yonder manl Have 
you seen him?” “Yea, sir,” answered Butts who 
had a kindly feeling for the Cardinal. “How do you 
like himl” The physician was a courtier, and an 
adept in his trade. “Forsooth, Sir, if you would 
have him dead, I warrant your grace he will be dead 
within these four days, if he receive no comfort from 
you and Lady Anne.” 

2. “Marry,” cried the King, “God forbid that he 
should die. I pray you, good Master Butts, go 
again to him, and do your cure upon him; for I 
would not lose him for twenty thousand pounds.” 
The doctor instantly rejoined, “Then must your Grace 
send him some comfortable message, as shortly as 
is possible.” “Even so I will — by you. Therefore 
m^e speed to him again, and ye shall deliver him 
from me this ring, for a token of our good-will and 
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favour towards him. This ring he knoweth very 
well; for he gave me the same; and tell him I am 
not offended with him in my heart • . . Bid him 
be of good cheer, and pluck ,up his heart I charge 
you come not from him until ye have brought him 
out of all danger of death.” Henry turned to Lady 
Anne. “Good sweetheart, I pray you, as you love 
us, to send the Cardinal a token, with comfortable 
words, and in so doing you shall do us a loving 
pleasure.” No appeal of charity was made in vain 
to that tender heart, even for a treacherous and art- 
ful foe. Anne took the golden tablets from her side, 
and gave them to the King’s physician, “with my 
gentle and comfortable words, and commendation 
to the Cardinal.” 

3. Wolsey rose in bed to see and kiss these gracious 
gifts; and from that hour he rallied in his health. 
Norfolk became alarmed. To drive this enemy away 
from Esher, he began to pull the house about his 
ears, on pretext of removing a handsome gallery, 
which Wolsey had built, to the King’s palace at 
Westminster. Wolsey had several houses near the 
court, at Richmond, Famham, Staines; but these 
three places had been seized under the sentence in 
the Star Chamber, and patents for them had been 
granted to Fitzwilliam, Russell, and Norreys; so that 
a party was created in the closet and the ante-room 
against the Cardinal, like that which he had formed 
in years gone by against the friends of Buckingham. 
Assisted by these gentlemen, Norfolk induced the King 
to send the Cardinal for change of air into his dio- 
cese of York. 
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4. A perfect actor, Wolsey put off the part of 
haughty Cardinal to assume the part of suffering 
Saint When Adrian entered Rome as pontiff, he 
had taken off his shoes and hose, passing along the 
streets and by the bridges, bare of foot and leg, like 
a poor beggar, till he reached the marble stairs of 
his too splendid home; an act of humility which had 
won for him the reverence of every eye in Rome and 
every heart in Christendom. Wolsey, affecting this 
dramatic meekness, drew the eyes and hearts of people 
towards him; for his power to dazzle and deceive 
remained; and after laying down the part of Flam- 
bard, he was capable of assuming that of Becket. 
“We were wrong to throw him on a feather-bed,” his 
foes began to whisper; “he may rise again: let us 
make an end of him.” The fight was sharp, and men 
who stood outside the list were doubtful as to which 
would bite the dust. 

5. Wolsey sought support in the religious orders 
and the wilder partizans of Rome. He dallied with 
the wandering friar and listened to the Maid of Kent. 
Such friars as William Roy had been his sharpest 
critics; but the minister was still a cardinal, and, as 
a pillar of the Church, he had a claim on every 
servant of the Pope. These humbler friends of Catha- 
rine led him to a curious choice. Seeing the need 
of making peace with one set of enemies, and find- 
ing that the cause of Catharine was becoming more 
and more the 'cause of Rome, he turned his face 
once more from France towards Spain. A shrewd 
Venetian doctor, Agostino, was employed as agent. 
Through Agostino, he could send his messages to 
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Chapuys, Charles, and Clement, offering his excuses 
for the past, and hinting at his services in days to 
come. Chapuys imagined he might rise again. If 
helped by Spain and Rome, his party would be strong; 
and Henry, who was treating the Queen with kingly 
courtesy, might be induced to drop his suit. Anne 
would be sacrificed a second time, and Norfolk might 
be lodged within the Tower. 

6, One great and common effort, as it seemed, 
might turn the scale, and this one effort more was 
tried. Going to the King’s apartments, Catharine 
besought her lord to cast away his doubts and suits, 
and live with her again, as he had done for twenty 
years, in all the happiness of man and wife. The 
Queen, in her worst days of anguish, had not stooped 
to lies and slander, but her friends had no such 
scruples as herself. Egged on by others, Suffolk 
waited on the King, and told him Lady Anne was 
false. The King flashed out. “Yea,” said the Duke, 
“a gentleman of the court possesses her heart.”. He 
glanced at Wyat, whom he hated with a dull and 
burning hate. Wyat, he said, was boasting of some 
passages between himself and Lady Anne, and that, 
the Duke conceived, was evidence enough. The King 
was easily fired. Wyat was called to answer for his 
words, and rumours ran about the court that he had 
made some statement damaging to Anne. A brother 
bard, on hearing this report, burst into passionate 
rhyme against him, as a foul and wicked liar, whom 
the stars of heaven should blight and curse; a villain 
who had brought disgrace, not on the immaculate lady 
whom his words traduced, but on the noble brother- 

History of two Queens. VI. * 
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hood of Song. Seldom has loathing found such sting 
as in the lines of this anonymous poet. Wyat re- 
plied to him : — 

" If I said so, each star 

That’s in the heaven above 

May frown on me to mar 
The hope I have in love." 

Anne rode from Durham House in maiden wrath, 
nor would she quit her garden in the weald till full 
inquiry had been made, and justice had been done. 
Wyat soon cleared his fame, and was restored to favour. 
Suffolk, the false accuser, was commanded to be gone ; 
and covered with the shame of slander, he retired to 
Westhorpe Hall. 

7. This effort to defame Anne Boleyn having 
failed, the Cardinal was lost. Among the victims 
of his rule, few men had suffered more than Percy. 
His domestic happiness was wrecked. The woman 
who was forced on him had been as wretched as 
himself. Percy could not forget his early love, nor 
Lady Northumberland that a rival had possessed 
her husband’s soul. A sordid and vindictive spirit 
ruled the intercourse of man and wife. Shrews- 
bury had never paid his daughter’s portion, and 
the angry husband had refused her the conditions 
of her birth and rank. No child was reared to 
bless their lot, and the great house of Percy was 
without direct and lineal heirs. Two persons who 
had virtues and accomplishments enough for happi- 
ness were driving each other mad by jealousy and 
spite. Percy ran away; and when the storm passed 
by, his wife decamped in turn. At length they 
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silently agreed to live apart Both wife and 
husband knew they had been sacrificed by Wolsey, 
and no sharper joy was ever stirred in Percy's de- 
solate heart than when he got an order to arrest 
the Cardinal. 

8. Clanking to the gates of Cawood Castle, 
where the Cardinal was at fruit and wine, Percy 
commanded the porter to yield his keys. The man 
obeyed; and, being sworn, he was allowed to keep 
his post, while Percy passed into the hall. Wolsey, 
cap in hand, received his visitor on the stairs: “My 
lord, ye be most welcome.” Percy and his men 
strode up the stairs. The Cardinal was profuse in 
hospitality; lauding his guest, and shaking every 
one by the hand. “My lord,” said Percy, “I arrest 
you of high treason.” Each looked steadily at the 
other; looked for a long time, in the fulness of their 
hate. “What moveth you, or by what authority do 
you this I” at length the Cardinal gasped. “For- 
sooth, my lord, I have a commission to warrant me 
and my doing.” “Let me see it.” “Nay, Sir, that ye 
may not” “Then,” said Wolsey, “I will not obey 
your arrest; for there hath been between some of 
your predecessors and mine great contentions and 
debates upon an ancient grudge, which may succeed 
in you.” But Percy had the arm of flesh. Wolsey 
was a prisoner; and on the second day, the Cardinal’s 
papers having been secured, Percy set forward on a 
ride, the end of which was known to be a dungeon 
for the Cardinal of York. 

g. Wolsey perceived that he was lost If Henry’s 
favour were withdrawn, his path lay straight and 

2* 
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open to the block, which he could see in the broad 
vista, just as Buckingham had seen it in the hour 
of his arrest. 

“ It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence. The will of Heaven 
Be done!" 


So the Cardinal might have said in turn. At Pon- 
tefract and Sheffield he remained a little while, dead 
in his hope, and dying at his heart Kingston, 
Captain of the Guard and Constable of the Tower, 
a man of stony heart, and rugged manner, met him 
on the road, and took him under charge. A sor- 
cerer had told the Cardinal to beware of Kingston, 
and supposing it the town of Kingston, he had never 
ridden through that place; but when he saw the 
royal guard and heard the rugged Constable’s name, 
a shadow fell upon his heart. A flux came on. 
Some persons fancied he had swallowed poison. 
Hour by hour his state grew worse, but Kingston 
had his orders to proceed. At Hardwick Lodge the 
Cardinal was worse; at Nottingham Castle, he was 
sick to death; yet still the iron Constable dragged 
him on. At Leicester Abbey, where the Abbot met 
him in the yard, the prisoner gasped, “Father Abbot, 
I am come hither to leave my bones among you.” 
Three days later he was dead. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Chtirch of Eng^Iand. 

1531- 

1. To cool observers of events thp world seemed 
turning upside down. A sight was seen in London 
streets; placards on every wall and gate, appealing 
to the peers, the magistrates, the citizens, against 
the course pursued in Rome. These placards gave 
the sentences of colleges and learned men in favour 
of the King’s divorce. All honest men who loved 
their country were invited to consider the affair. 
A glance was thrown at Spain as well as Rome, 
and then the reasons which had led the King to 
separate himself from the Emperor’s aunt were 
given. Italian eyes were shocked to see such mat- 
ters laid before the common herd. 

2. “These people,” said the Milanese agent, 
“dream of settling this affair by civil process, and 
without the Pope, of whom they speak in anger, 
and with reason on their side, for he is certainly in 
the wrong.” The author of this “civil policy” was 
Thomas Cromwell Cromwell, bom in Putney, son 
of a smith and ale-wife, had been much abroad in 
early life; at Antwerp in the days of Philip and 
Juana; at Rome in those days of Julius the Second, 
He had borne a pike in the Italian wars, and 
written letters in the rooms of a Venetian trader; 
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Watching in his tent he got the New Testament by 
heart, and riding in the saddle he conned the 
lessons of Machiavelli’s Prince. On marrying he 
had won the notice of Russell, and entered the ser- 
vice of Wolsey, acting as the Cardinal’s secretary, 
and collecting many facts about those priories and 
convents which his master meant to spoil. When 
Wolsey’s household stuff was carried to the King, 
Cromwell went with it; and the King, perceiving in 
him a man of fertile brain and ready fingers, kept 
him near his side. “Refuse obedience to a Pope 
who has become the Emperor’s chaplain; cease, like 
the German princes, to depend on Rome; appeal 
to Parliament and to the courts of law; restore the 
Church to her old order as a national Church; and, 
by a general vote, unite the spiritual with the 
secular powers.” Such were, in brief^ the outlines of a 
policy submitted to his master by this subtle, daring, 
and unprincipled man. 

3. His counsels were the same in spirit as those 
of Cranmer and of Latimer. Cranmer was in Ger- 
many, collecting more opinions for the satisfaction 
of Lady Anne, and giving pledges of devotion to 
the new order by taking to himself a second wife, 
Latimer was labouring in the pulpit, in the uni- 
versity, and in the press. Sir Edward Baynton, a 
kinsman of the Poles, and so a partizan of Catha- 
rine, had provoked his ire, and he was covering 
that unlucky controversialist with his contempt. 
Cromwell’s lay method promised the King a speedier 
end than that of the divines; and if the lady were 
content with English law, there seemed no reason 
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why their nuptials should be long delayed. No lay 
tribunal would object. Some bishops, claiming for 
the Church an origin and virtue higher than the 
world, might raise their parables; but Cromwell was 
ready to indict all such objectors in a secular court. 
When Wolsey was arrested for high treason, three 
of his brethren had been taken into custody. An 
order having been issued that no priest was to hold 
more than one living, the Bishops of Rochester, 
Bath, and Ely, were unwise enough to raise ob- 
jections to this order and appeal to Rome. These 
bishops were arrested, lodged in jail, and held up 
to the Commons as examples of a sordid and un- 
godly class of priests. Their folly gave the Council 
an excuse for stopping such appeals. 

4. The King now made his last attempt; address- 
ing the College of Cardinals, rather than the Pope 
himself. Once more he urged the justice of his 
case, the Papal promise of a sentence in his favour, 
and the ruin caused by this postponement of his 
suit. He offered to remit his business either to the 
judgment of two cardinals named by Clement, or 
that of a single cardinal named by the College; and 
he hinted in a mournful tone, for he was wholly 
Catholic in heart, how high a price the Church 
might have to pay for her unworthy fear of Charles. 
The Council sent out Edward Came, not as envoy 
from the King, but as an excusator from the English 
people, with a firm request that the King’s suit 
should be remitted to an English court, since neither 
Peers nor Commons would allow their sovereign to 
appear in Rome. The question was again debated 
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and adjourned; for who could stand against an 
Emperor ready to assault and plunder Romel 

5. In London the affair was taken up in a more 
trenchant spirit. Norfolk sent word to Chapuys 
that he wished to see him, and appointed a meeting 
for the following day at nine o’clock in the Domini- 
can Church. Chapuys found the Duke attended 
by Fitzwilliam, Treasurer of the Household, and 
Gardiner, Secretary of State. The four men passed 
into a private chapel, when the Duke began: “I 
wish to let you know, not only as ambassador from 
the Emperor, but as a friend whom I have found 
disposed to peace, that, by the ancient laws and 
constitutions of this country, no man has a right to 
publish anything from Rome in prejudice of the 
honour and pre-eminence of the Crown.” Chapuys 
saw the import of his words. “For two days past,” 
the Duke went on, “we have been advertised that 
his Holiness, at the instance of the Queen’s party, 
has sent over certain mandates to the prejudice of 
our master’s royal crown. I tell you that if the 
Pope himself were to come over and try to put 
these mandates in force, no power on earth could 
save him from the popular rage. If any such papers 
come into your hands, take care!” He added that 
the Roman pontiffs had usurped much power in 
England, but the end was nigh, and England was 
returning to her independent rank. 

6. Notice was served on Convocation that the 
whole body of the clergy had incurred the same 
penalties as Wolsey by the fact of their submitting 
to his exercise of legatine power! This cruel blow 
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was dealt by Cromwell, but in point of law the 
prelates knew that he was right. They ran to 
Henry in their need. A gracious answer was re- 
turned. The King, though sorry that his clergy 
had broken the law, was willing to extend his mercy 
to offenders — on conditions to be named: a fine of 
one hundred and eighteen thousand pounds, and an 
acknowledgment of the King as supreme Head of 
the Church. In bitter heart the money might be 
paid; but how could bishops, tracing their suc- 
cession to apostles, give themselves a secular chief? 
Here was an answer to the Papal breve and the 
pretence of Papal sway! Few of the bishops liked 
to vote this title to the King, but fewer still saw 
any way between submission and the block. The 
fall of Wolsey acted on their nerves as that of 
Buckingham had acted on the nerves of secular 
peers. Where he had stumbled, who could hope 
to stand? The Primate hit on what was thought 
to be a saving term: “We own the King as Head 

of the Church and clergy, subject to the law of 
Christ.” The bishops all assented to this form, and 
having paid a first instalment of their fine, these 
penitent priests were pardoned by the King. 

7. More had spoken out in Parliament on the 
divorce with a directness worthy of his name and 
place. “The King our sovereign lord, hath married 
his brother’s wife; for she was both wedded and 
bedded with his brother. Prince Arthur; and there- 
fore you may surely say he hath married his 
brother’s wife — if this marriage be good.” The 
judgments of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, Orleans, 
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Anjou, Padova, and Bologna, were read, and 
upwards of a hundred books of foreign proctors 
and divines were laid before the House. “Go into 
your counties,” said More to the knights and burgesses, 
“and report what ye have seen and heard, and then 
all men shall openly perceive that the King hath not 
attempted this matter of will or pleasure, as strangers 
report, but only for the discharge of his conscience 
and the security of his realm.” Yet on this new 
question of the temporal headship of the Church, 
the man who had warned his sovereign against an 
undue exaltation of the papacy, shrank from marching 
with his countrymen. 
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' CHAPTER VIII. 

A Ducal Plot. 

153 '- 

1. Yet Norfolk, while he spoke up bravely for 
the Crown , was not disposed to place that royal 
emblem on his niece’s brow. He feared Anne’s 
high and liberal tone. One day, when told that 
she was in the habit of using phrases to the King 
which Catharine never dared to speak, his heart 
began to sink. The anger of a King is death. His 
wife, the Duchess, agreeing with him in nothing else, 
agreed with him in fretting at his niece’s rise. One 
yroman only seemed to her more hateful than Lady 
Anne: Bess Holland, a “drab,” who had been a 
“washer” in her nursery at Tendring Hall. This 
Bess had stolen her husband’s heart; a loss she 
might have borne, for she detested him and all his 
house, if Bess had not also taken her jewels, her 
apartments at Keninghall, and in some degree her 
place at court. The Duchess warped her husband’s 
mind, without being able to engage him on her own 
political side. By blood and interest she was Ca- 
tharine’s friend. The Queen had tried so save her 
father, and had not yet finally rejected the preten- 
sions of her son. 

2. Going to Catharine’s room, the Duchess told 
her that the Duke was greatly harassed in his mind 
about his niece; saying he saw too plainly that 
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Lady Anne’s free speech would be the ruin of all 
his family. “If God wills that Lady Anne should 
continue in this strain,” she whispered in the Queen’s 
ear, “it will be good for your Grace.” Catharine 
was so low that she was glad to catch at any hope. 
A new intrigue was set on foot. Letters were sent 
by Catharine through the Duchess to the Duke of 
Albany, then in Rome, imploring Clement to decide 
her cause and hurl his thunders at the King. Nor- 
folk seemed veering round. On finding the Emperor 
disposed to pay, Norfolk grew more and more in- 
clined to make his peace with Spain. “The devil 
and no one else,” he said to Chapuys, “is the pro- 
moter of these discords;” but in Henry’s matter he 
had gone too far to change his line of march. 

3. Catharine would not stir from Henry’s side, 
even though the skies should fall and crush her. 
Parliaments were voting her a concubine, and cardi- 
nals were begging her to take the veil Her partner 
had resumed the name and character of a bachelor; 
the crown was being prepared to fit another brow; 
yet Catharine clung to Henry with the pride and 
passion of despair. Mary was sick, and Catharine 
yearned to see her daughter; but she dared not go 
and nurse her, lest some passage should occur to 
hinder her return. She had recourse to one of her 
old tricks. A doctor, who knew Mary’s constitution 
well, was sent to tend her, and the Queen recalled 
this doctor, on pretence of needing him herself; 
hoping that the patient would desire to follow, and 
that Henry, being extremely fond of Mary, would 
allow her to be brought to town. On hearing of 
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this trick, the King accused Catliarine of harsh and 
cruel conduct in removing the physician from 
Mary’s side. “Let the princess, our daughter, come 
to us,” replied the Queen. Henry would not hear 
of such a thing. London was full of sickness, and 
the summer heats were coming on. How could a 
sick girl be safely brought to town, even if the 
river margin were a proper place for one who 
.needed dry and bracing airl “If you desire it,” 
said the King, “you can go to her, and stay with 
her.” But Catharine would not move. “Neither 
for my daughter, nor for any person in the world, 
will I separate from you, or lodge in any other 
house than that in which you live.* 

4. Suffolk, instigated by his wife and Lady 
Willoughby, made a final effort to assist the Queen. 
His rank was high, his fortune great; and no man 
living had so near an interest in dissuading Henry 
from his match. Anne was his foe, and that of all 
his house. On his return to court, through Lady 
Anne’s forgiveness, he began once more to plot 
and lie. 

5. Calling Fitzwilliam to his side, he asked the 
Treasurer in confidence, “if the time had not ar- 
rived for them to join in curing Henry of his folly 
and supporting the decrees of Rome?” The situa- 
tion seemed to offer them a sure success. Anne 
was a simple woman, holding her head above the 
crowd through her connexion with the Howard 
family. The chief of that great house was now a 
pensioner of Charles, and all the female branches 
of that house were jealous of her fortunes. They 
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could count on every member and connexion of 
the royal family; on all the Courtneys, Greys, and 
Poles, whose claims were threatened by the offspring 
of a second wife. Exeter was noisy; Montagu 
looked big; and Pole was ready with his tongue 
and pen. Of Albany and the Scottish clans they 
felt assured; Kildare was calling out his Irish 
kernes; a hint from Norfolk would command Sir 
Rhese, and bring his Welsh retainers to the front. 
Derby and Dacres would follow their brother-in-law. 
Shrewsbury, was with them, and Northumberland 
was sore. Among the prelates there was deep and 
burning discontent. Fisher, Clerk, and Lee had 
been arrested. Gardiner was an object of suspicion 
and dislike. Supported by the Emperor, encouraged 
by the Pope, how could so great a party fail? 
Fitzwilliam thought they could not fail. Guilford 
was of this opinion also, and a palace plot was 
soon on foot. 

6. Anne’s spirit rose to meet these enemies, 
“Braver than a lion,” she faced them all. Fitzwil- 
liam was a prudent knight, but Guilford let the 
lady see his mind. “When I am Queen,” said 
Anne, with lofty air, “I shall depose you from your 
office.” Guilford thought of her as of a creature 
nearly crushed. “When you are Queen, you shall 
not have that trouble; I shall then resign.” Going 
straight to Henry, who was fond of him, as an old 
servant, Guilford told his tale and so laid down his 
staff. “You must not mind such female talk,” 
laughed Henry, giving him the staff again; but 
finding Anne was mistress of the situation, GuiU 
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ford shrank apart, and was compelled to keep his 
house. Exeter and Montagu were watched, and 
had to hold their tongues in order to escape their 
comrade’s fate. Suffolk was caught in one of his 
own snares. At all times gross in his amours, 
there had lately gathered round his name a scandal 
more revolting than usual, and Lady Anne reported 
what she heard to Henry, so that he might know 
what kind of man had injured Wyat and insulted her. 
• 7. The plotters and their plot were foiled, and 

conscious of the peril they had just escaped, they 
had to close their lips and bide their time. The 
lady stood too high. Norfolk-, Suffolk, Exeter, and 
Shrewsbury, were required to go with Wiltshire and 
some other peers to Catharine’s closet, and an- 
nounce to her the King’s displeasure, that, through 
her intrigues, the Pope had cited him to appear in 
Rome, against the dignity of his crown and state. 
In all the zeal of a repenting sinner, Norfolk heaped 
abuse on Catharine’s head. The Queen repaid his 
heat with scorn. She stood on her rights. No 
English judge was free, no English court was likely 
to be just. Her advocates were subjects of the 
King. True judgment must be sought in Rome, 
and she would take no other verdict than the 
Pope’s. They talked to her about the royal con- 
science. “God grant the King,” she cried, “a quiet 
conscience! This, my lords, shall be your answer: 
I am his wife; lawfully married to him by order of 
Holy Church: and so I will abide until the court of 
Rome, which was privy to the beginning, shall have 
made an end.” 
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8. The hour of fate was come. On the 14th 
day of July, 1531, the King rode off from Windsor, 
leaving Catharine at the Castle, with an order that 
she must not follow him. For years he had been 
treating her as Dowager Princess of Wales. He 
wished to keep a separate house. He was a bachelor, 
the lawyers told him, and was weary of this cling- 
ing of a brother’s widow to his skirts. Catharine 
might go into a convent, as her ghostly counsellors 
told her was the only course now left for her to 
take. If so, he offered her St. Albans as the place 
of her retirement from the world; if not, she had 
her choice, not only of the manors settled on her 
by Prince Arthur, but a list of other places, such 
as Ampthill and the More. The King rode off to 
Hampton Court, while Catharine, with a proud and 
heavy heart, set out for Wolse/s palace at the 
More. “Go where I may,” she said, “I am his 
wife.” They never met again. 
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THE NEW QUEEN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Victory. 

1531-32- 

I. From the moment of that parting in the 
hall at Windsor, Anne, though she remained at 
Durham House, was treated as Queen-elect. Ortiz 
wrote to say that Clement was about to launch an 
interdict; and Henry told the pontiff that unless his 
business were remitted to an English court, Eng- 
land would cease all intercourse with Rome. But 
neither Norfolk, Suffolk, nor their fellow-plotters, 
had the heart to rise. Younger than the dukes, 
Exeter caused some gentlemen to gather in Corn- 
hill and the adjacent streets, and call on passers-by 
to rally for the Pope and Queen. In place of com- 
ing to their help, the citizens collared these gen- 
tlemen and swept them to the Tower. Exeter was 
seized on a charge of intending to leave the king- 
dom without a license, and seeking a refuge with 
either the Emperor or the King of Scots. Cowed 
by these acts against a prince of the blood, Nor- 
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folk and Suffolk dropt their points, and sought by 
noisy loyalty to hide the traces of their crime. 

2. The Irish septs and Scottish clans were no 
less weak. Skeffington, an English soldier, oc- 
cupied the deputy’s chair, and in spite of Puebla’s 
presence in the Irish camp no harm was done, be- 
yond some cows being stolen, and some houses 
burnt. There seemed no need to punish with severity 
this rising of the Irish septs. The Scottish clans 
were steadier, yet the Scottish troubles were not 
serious, save for their accomplices in Wales. Nor- 
folk’s brother-in-law, Sir Rhese ap Thomas, was 
the only man who raised his banner for the Pope 
and Queen. He meant to act in concert with the 
Scots; but he was captured on the eve of rising 
and conducted to the Tower. On trial he was 
judged to death. Attempts were made to save 
him, but the Howard family put up their prayers 
for him in vain. A thirst for blood was rising that 
could only be appeased by axe and sword. Rhese 
was beheaded on the spot where Buckingham had 
fallen. 

3. In explanation of this tragedy, Chapuys 
wrote that Rhese and his wife had been hard on 
Lady Anne, their niece, and that their bitterness of 
tongue had brought the Welchman to his end. 
The party of reform, he said, were all in favour of 
the King and Lady Anne; the peers, because they 
wished to rob the Church; the commons, because 
they were told that no more money should now be 
sent to Rome. Catharine was much depressed. 
The Council published a body of Articles in which 
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they justified their line of action, and appealed to 
the public health and welfare as proofs that God 
was pleased with them for having cleansed the royal 
house of sin. Some of her enemies talked of bring- 
ing her divorce into parliament, and settling her 
affairs by secular votes! In her despair she listened 
to Chapuys, who suggested a solution of her troubles 
in a marriage of Mary and Surrey. Chapuys asked 
the Emperor to make this offer; but Catharine, 
when the thing was put to her for answer — yea or 
nay — could not stomach an alliance with a subject; 
and Norfolk had been too much scared by the 
execution of his brother-in-law to take one step 
without the King’s consent. A whisper of this offer, 
and his head would also fly. To check suspicion, 
he began to talk of Surrey’s union with his cousin. 
Lady Frances Vere. 

4. Men’s blood was growing hot. One morn- 
ing, some retainers of the Howards met a kinsman 
of Suffolk in the Sanctuary. They talked about the 
Queen and Lady Anne. High words were used. 
Suffolk’s kinsman was encouraged to be rough by 
what he knew of his master’s speeches, and the 
Howard gentlemen, resenting falsehoods spoken of 
their master’s niece, drew on the libeller and killed 
him. Suffolk hurried to the spot, and tried to take 
the murderers by force. The monks resisted, and 
the King, on hearing of the fray, sent Cromwell to 
recall the Duke. Henry was greatly vexed; the 
more so, as his sister Mary was connected with this 
scene of blood. 

5. The Order of St. Francis was astir, and, like 
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the rest of England, it was torn by an intestine 
feud. By message from Quifiones, Peto, Elstow, 
Risby, Rich, and other friars, began to side with the 
Imperialists, and preach in favour of the Queen. 
Lawrence, Robinson, Ravenscroft, and Lyst, were 
minded to embrace the English side, to go with 
their archbishop, and to stand by a majority of the 
English Church. Forest, the provincial, tried a 
neutral course. He liked the Queen as a lay sister 
of his Order; but was eager to retain his favour at 
the court. Forest was now in this camp, now in 
that; one day a Caesarian, next day an Anglican. 
He told the King his marriage had been unlawful, 
and he offered to preach that doctrine at 'St. Paul’s. 
He afterwards gave way to the superior of his 
Order, and embraced a view supported by the Em- 
peror. Forest preached before the King at Green- 
wich: touching on the affections of princes, and on 
the bad advice of councillors, in such a style that 
the Council sent him a passport for Toulouse, with 
hints that he had better pass a little of his time* 
abroad. Peto, a learned, fiery, and unworldly man, 
who knew no master save Quinones, and no duty 
save obedience, stept into his place. When one 
of the royal chaplains preached a sermon, in which 
he said that all the universities and doctors were 
pronouncing for a divorce, . Peto rose in presence 
of the King, and said this statement was a lie. 
The friars were taken in custody. Chapuys went to 
see them in their cells and offer them support. 
Strong in his strength, they felt that they could face 
the world, and Chapuys got from them a propiise 
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that they would sooner perish than withdraw their 
words. 

6. Henry replied to words by facts. On Sun- 
day, the first day of September, 1532, the court 
being met at Windsor, Lady Anne was led from 
her own chamber by the Countesses of Rutland 
and Sussex, followed by her cousin. Lady Mary 
Howard, bearing the circlet of gold, into the pre- 
sence-chamber. Montagu, Rochford, and a train of 
youthful peers and knights, preceded her. Henry 
was standing with the Bishop of Bayonne and his 
secretary, Lancelot de Carles, the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and a crowd of officers, to receive her. 
Gardiner read a patent, creating her Marchioness 
of Pembroke, giving her precedence over every 
woman of the same degree, and granting her a 
separate pension of a thousand pounds a-year. She 
curtseyed to the King and company, and, having 
thanked his Highness with a deep humility for his 
princely gifts, retired into her room. Henry and 

•the Bishop of Bayonne rode to Eton College, where, 
on the Mass and Sacraments, they signed and swore 
a league of England and P'rance against the. Em- 
peror and the Pope. 

7. “The King is dressing and treating Anne de 
Boleyn like a queen,” said Charles to Clement “If 
Henry marries Anne de Boleyn, Rome will crush 
him,” was the Pope’s reply. 

8. “Marry her,” said Francois, when he met the 
King and Lady Anne at Calais. Cardinal de Bellay 
urged this course, and offered to perform the rite 
himself. Anne was falling into CranmeFs view, 
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that since the King had never married Catharine, 
no sentence was required from either Rome or any 
other court. The friars dug up old books of pro- 
phecy, and pointed old sayings with allusion to the 
King and Queen. One such book was left at Dur- 
ham House, in which the figures had been stamped 
with letters. H. stood between two female figures. 
K. was weeping floods of tears; and A. was stand- 
ing with a headless trunk. The legend threatened 
A. with certain ruin if she listened to the suit of 
H. “Come hither. Nan,’’ she called to Anne Gains- 
ford, her attendant; “see, here is a book of pro- 
phecy. This, he saidi, is the King; this is the Queen, 
mourning and weeping, wringing of her hands; and 
this is myself, with my head off!” The damsel 
looked, and answered like a damsel, “If I thought 
it true, I would not myself marry him with that 
condition, though he were an emperor.” “Yes, Nan,” 
rejoined her mistress, “I think the book a bauble; 
yet for the hope I have that the realm may be 
happy by my issue, I am resolved to have him,* 
whatsoever may become Of me.” 

9. On the Feast of St. Paul, the favourite 
Apostle of the English people (January 25, 1533), 
Henry and Anne were married in a small chapel of 
the palace at Westminster, by Rowland Lee, the 
learned Bishop of Lichfield. Lee was a supporter 
of the new learning and the National Church. The 
affair was private, for the King still hoped the 
Pontiff would decide for him; and he was willing 
to avoid an open rupture. Francois was about to 
meet the Pope, with whom he was contracting an 
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alliance for his second son, and he had promised 
Henry to procure a settlement of his case. These 
reasons led the King to have a private marriage. 
Norreys and Heneage acted as the King’s best men, 
while Anne, a daughter of Sir John Savage, waited 
on Lady Anne. Lee pronounced the words which 
made Anne Boleyn, Marchioness of Pembroke, 
Henry’s wife and Queen. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Queen Anne. 

1533 - 

1. Before the King and Queen appeared as 
man and wife in public, they desired to have a 
sentence of the English Church declaring the le- 
gality of their marriage rite. Rochford crossed to 
France with news that Henry, yielding to the 
counsels pressed on him so long by Popes and 
Cardinals, as well as by the King of France and 
his ambassadors, had married Lady Anne. Roch- 
ford found the King at Rheims. Francois was glad 
to hear his news, but he was in no case, he said, to 
help the King. Clement was not coming into France 
for several months. Rochford was quick to see 
his drift. The truth was, Francois had gained his 
object when the King had married Anne. A gulf 
was dug between the crowns of Spain and England, 
and Francois was careless how the King, his brother, 
settled his affairs in Rome. 

2. On Easter Eve, the twelfth of April, Anne 
appeared at mass in company of the King. She 
was already known to be his wife, and she was led 
into the church with all the pomp of Queen. At 
noon she was proclaimed. A great establishment 
was given to her, and all the officers of her house- 
hold took the customary oaths. Not much re- 
mained, except for the primate to pronounce a 
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formal sentence, and for Henry to fix a coronation- 
day. 

3. A bill was introduced into Parliament de- 
claring that the realm of England was an indepen- 
dent state, with temporal and spiritual judges able 
to decide all causes that arose within the realm, 
and making it unlawful to appeal in any case to 
Rome. Two questions were submitted to the clergy, 
who divided Convocation into a committee of theo- 
logians and a committee of canonists. The theolo- 
gians were asked to say whether the Pope could 
authorise a man to marry his brother’s wife; the 
canonists whether the evidence already laid before 
the two Cardinals amounted to canonical proof. A 
great majority of the theologians, sixty-six against 
nineteen, answered that a Pope has no such power; 
a still greater majority of the canonists, thirty-eight 
against six, answered that Catharine had been proved 
to be Prince Arthur’s wife. 

4. Forced back on English law and English 
strength, the King now laid his case before the 
national Parliament and the national Church. New 
men were in authority. More had resigned the 
seals, having shrunk at last, not from aiding the 
divorce, but from acknowledging the King as head 
of the Church. Warham was dead. An old and 
faithful servant of the Crown, yet dizzy from the 
whirl and scramble of events, the old man passed 
away with something like a protest on his pen. 
Younger and bolder men were in their seats. Aud- 
ley. Speaker of the House of Commons, a hard and 
reckless man, inclined at any cost to do the King’s 
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bidding, was entrusted with the seals. Cranmer, a 
friend of the young Queen, was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with the Pope’s good will, though 
Cranmer had espoused a second wife. Gardiner 
had been expecting Warham’s place. Already 
Bishop of Winchester and Secretary of State, he 
felt himself insulted by this choice of a man who 
held no higher office in the Church than that of a 
royal chaplain. Bitter was the passion he con- 
ceived against the new Queen and the new Pri- 
mate, though he held his tongue and smoothed 
his brow until his hour of vengeance should arrive. 

5. Four bishops rode with Cranmer to the priory 
of Dunstable, in the chapel of which priory he held 
his court. Catharine was at Ampthill, four miles 
off, and Bryan rode across to serve her with a 
notice to attend. She paid no heed to his citation. 
Bryan proved the service, and as no one answered 
for “Lady Catharine,” she was declared contuma- 
cious, and the court was closed. Eleven days later 
Cranmer pronounced a final judgment of the English 
Church. 

6. A great and striking coronation followed on 
Whit Sunday, the 29th of May. No living man 
had seen so great a day in England. On the night 
before her crowning, Anne was carried to the 
Tower, and lodged in royal state. Next day — a 
sunny day in May — she was escorted through the 
streets, the city turning out to greet her as she 
passed with such a bravery of show and heartiness 
of shouts as had not quickened Cheap and Fleet 
Street since the King himself was crowned. The 
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splendour of the Abbey was beyond compare. A 
dozen years of peace had left the nation rich, and 
every one seemed ready to expend his all in 
honour of the English Queen. Cranmer anointed 
her with holy oil, and crowned her with a regal 
crown. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Gospel Light. 

1533- 

1. The coronation banquets and rejoicings 
lasted many days, but Anne was not a woman to 
forget her higher duties, even in the first proud 
weeks of royal state. She put her house in order, 
and selected only such attendants as had kept a 
good repute. No Bess Hollands hung about her 
ante-rooms. She set a high example to her maids, 
not only by attending mass and going to confession, 
but by calling in her chaplains, and desiring them 
to monish and exhort as they found need. Latimer 
was a man not slow to speak, even if he should 
give offence to worldly minds. No one was suf- 
fered to be idle in her house. Great lengths of 
tapestry were wrought, the chiefest part by her own 
hands, and hung about the walls at Hampton 
Court. Anne was a keen and constant reader, going 
through all the new and liberal books, and marking 
with her nail such passages as she wished the King 
to see. 

2. In all the freshness of their liberty, the people 
set about the business of their great reform. “No 
more English money sent to Rome,” “No more 
English bishoprics seized by cardinals’ sons,” were 
cries which men could understand who cared but 
little for debates about the bread and wine. Anne 
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was a symbol of the English cause, as Catharine 
was a symbol of the Spanish cause. At Court 
a new and welcome sight was seen. Latimer was 
named Queen’s chaplain, and the figure of that 
bold reformer was observed passing in and out of 
doors at which the greatest peers in England had 
to wait Shaxton came to Court Books which had 
been lately burnt by order of the bishops were per- 
mitted to be read; even books about the Lollards, 
and the Good Lord Cobham. Melancthon was in- 
vited to come over by the Defender of the Faith. 
All gloom of eye and hardness of the spirit were 
put aside, and in their place a true but gentle piety 
was introduced. To Wyat’s sister. Lady Lee, and 
every other lady in her household, Anne presented 
a Book of Psalms; a tiny volume, bound in gold, 
and furnished with a ring, so as to be worn as a 
jewel when it was not being read. 

3. All scholars hailed in Anne a patroness of 
learning and the liberal arts. Erasmus called her, 
affectionately, “Our Anne, the Queen.” She had 
the merit not only of supporting men of high re- 
pute, like Latimer and Shaxton, but of seeking out 
young men like Parker, who were still unknown to 
fame. Every poor scholar found easy access to the 
Queen. “It is only necessary to have the good word 
of one of her chaplains,” said a Cambridge don to 
Parker, when this admirable man was starting for 
her court. So Parker found Queen Anne; so every 
one with Parker’s merits found Queen Anne. 

4. Tyndale, in his exile, was excited to unwonted 
gladness by a message from the Queen. A good 
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merchant who assisted him in circulating his New 
Testament, had been arrested by the magistrates of 
Antwerp on complaints sent out from London that 
forbidden books were sent to England through his 
agency. No one in Antwerp had the power to help 
him. His offence was great; for under Tunstall’s 
rule, it was a crime to circulate the Word of God. 
Anne heard of this poor merchant lying in a foreign 
jail. At once she ordered Cromwell to obtain the 
man’s release — the quicker for her sake, and as he 
valued her good will. The man was instantly set 
free. In memory of this gracious act, Tyndale had 
a copy of his Testament printed on vellum for the 
Queen: from which copy he dropt his own name, as 
author, and inserted on the margin that of Anne. 
This present from the scholar was the solace of her 
life. 

5 . But in her greatness Anne was no less mind- 
ful of the poor than when she was a simple maiden 
living in her Kentish home. She formed a school 
of service for the poor, of which she was herself the 
acting chief; and kept her maids at work on shirts 
and smocks, cut out of homely stuff for homely folk. 
No beggar ever looked to her in vain; but she was 
wise in giving, and preferred to help poor girls to 
marry, and poor boys to learn. Her yearly sum for 
alms was given in a month. “Her eye of charity 
and her hand of bounty,” said Lady Wyat to her 
grandson, “passed through all the land.” 

6 . While Anne was making shirts and smocks 
for poor people, Henry was consulting with his doc- 
tors, sorcerers, astrologers, and witches. Would he 
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have a son? The knaves assured him he should have 
a son. Believing in these prophets, he prepared to 
hail a Prince, and had a number of letters written, 
ready to send out announcing that a son was bom. 
On Sunday, the 7th day of September, Anne was 
prematurely delivered of that daughter who was 
afterwards to reign as Virgin Queen. 

7. The child was bora at Greenwich on Our 
Lady’s Day. Not knowing how the heavens had 
blessed him and his country in that birth, the King 
was wild with rage, and scared the doctors, sorcerers, 
astrologers, and witches, who had tampered with his 
hopes. The Queen was frightened by his fury, and 
the scholars who were looking up to her for counte- 
nance felt shaken by this sudden storm. Henry seemed 
crazed by passion and regret, and no one felt secure 
against his violence. Chapuys made haste to let his 
master know that “the King’s friend” had been de- 
livered, and that happily her “bastarde” was a girl! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Elizabeth. 

IS33-34* 

I. Some of the forms drawn up for Anne to 
sign announcing that “it had pleased Almighty God 
of His infinite mercy and grace to grant her the safe 
delivery of a prince, to the great joy of her lord, 
herself, and all the good and loving subjects of his 
realm,” were sent by Anne to her immediate friends. 
One of these letters was addressed to Cobham, and 
it happens to have been preserved. No change was 
made excepting the addition of an s to the word Prince. 
It was a princess whom Almighty God, in His in- 
finite mercy and grace, had given the King and 
kingdom. 

, 2. Having scared the Queen and bullied the 

physicians, Henry began to think of christening his 
child. The girl was lovely; with her mothers light 
of eye; and yet with tints and dimples that recalled 
to him the dearest face on which his eyes had ever 
dwelt. The girl was like his mother. What was he 
to call his child? 

3. When Cranmer gave his sentence on the King’s 
first nuptials, Mary’s claims on the succession had 
seemed to perish in his words; for if the King and 
Queen had never been man and wife, their daughter 
had no legal rights of birth. She was no other than 
a child of shame. Yet Henry had been slow to act 
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.on what appeared to be a consequence of his se- 
cond match; for if his daughter were degraded by 
a sentence of illegitimacy, he might chance to have 
no heir at all. The King was fond of Mary, and 
until another child was born, he wished to keep the 
question of her rights intact. But when the second 
girl was born, Mary was asked to yield her rank and 
her pretensions to the crown. Flashing into Tudor 
wrath, she turned on the unlucky messenger. She 
was the King’s daughter, and the kingdom’s heir. 
“It is her Spanish blood!” sighed Henry, turning 
from his obstinate child. By calling his new infant 
Mary (from the Virgin, on whose festival she was 
born), this unbending girl would be, not only plainly, 
but insultingly, cast aside. Yet neither King nor 
Queen was capable of such an act. Another name 
was sought The King’s mother, and the Queen's 
mother, had each been called Elizabeth, and it was 
finally arranged that the infant princess should bear 
through life the same name as Elizabeth the Good. 

4. At the royal christening an attempt was made, 
as usual, to reconcile conflicting parties in a gracious 
rite. The Duchess of Norfolk bore the child, and 
Lady Mary Howard bore the chrysom. Essex car- 
ried the gilt basin, Exeter the wax taper, Dorset the 
salt. Norfolk and Suffolk walked on either side of 
the infant Wiltshire and Derby touched the train. 
Rochford, Hussey, and two of Norfolk’s brothers, 
held the canopy. Two aged widows, both of kin to 
the royal babe, the dowager Duchess of Norfolk and 
the dowager Marchioness of Dorset, were selected 
for Elizabeth’s godmothers. Cranmer had the glory 

of two Queens. VI, 4 
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of being her godfather. Stokesley, Bishop of I.on- 
don, aided by a crowd of prelates, deans, and abbots, 
sang the mass and sprinkled holy water on the 
child. Greenwich had seldom seen a braver sight 
The streets were hung with tapestry and strewed 
with rushes, and the Grey Friars’ Church was bright- 
ened into festive look. An elegant silver font re- 
placed the ancient stone of Canterbury. Cups, rings, 
and balls of the most costly workmanship were laid 
beside the infant’s feet. “Long life be to Elizabeth, 
the high and mighty Princess of England!” cried 
the king-of-arms. Peers and peeresses bore the in- 
fant back, through lines of blaring trumpeters, to the 
Queen’s apartments. Gentlemen and citizens filled 
the streets, the quays, and courtyards, shouting and 
shaking hands, and making merry over that auspi- 
cious day. Norfolk and Suffolk came into the street, 
and told the Lord Mayor and aldermen, in the King’s 
name, that his Grace desired to thank them heartily, 
and to beg they would come into his cellar and 
drink a bumper of his wine. Mayor and aldermen 
streamed into the royal cellars, quaffed the King’s 
good wine, and then pulled back to town, through 
lusty crowds of men, and vessels dressed in flags, 
and steeples musical witb bells. 

5, A new day had dawned on England in that 
infant’s birth. Elizabeth was a daughter of light, 
in whom the children of light had all a portion and 
a blessing. In her, the new learning and the new 
order seemed established. Under the impulse of 
her advent, Cranmer was able to carry through a 
hostile house of bishops his motion for preparing 
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and publishing an English Bible. Cranmer took up 
the several parts of Tyndale’s work, and asked the 
bishops to revise them for the public use. Tyndale 
remained at Antwerp, under the protection of her 
laws, but books composed by him were now ad- 
mitted into London with the greatest ease. A copy 
of his Obedience of a Christian Man and how a 
Christian Ruler ought to Govern, was prepared for 
Elizabeth, as a text-book for the future Queen. 
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chapter V. 

Mother and Child. 

> 534 - 

I. Yet under all this show of freedom, light, 
and gladness, lurked, as Chapuys saw, a menace for 
the mother and her child. The King was worried 
and depressed. Once more his hope was baffled 
and his blood was soured. For nine years he had 
waited restively for a son. For that expected son 
he had sacrificed the partner of his youth, the 
daughter of his heart. What had he gained by all 
these years of toil, these acts of sacrifice 1 Another 
hapless girl! Henry was no longer young and 
generous. He was forty-two. His health was bad. 
A sore was opening in his leg, and his physicians 
feared he might not live another year. Yet he had 
no one to succeed him on the throne whose titles were 
beyond dispute! In his disordered temper he was 
apt to throw the blame on every one, and the abuse 
he poured on doctors, sorcerers, astrologers and 
witches, might be turned on Anne herself. Anne 
had no physical beauty to enchant his eye. She 
was no longer fresh with youth; nor had the pallor 
of her skin improved with time. A fairer face might 
easily be found; and if the King, inflamed by dis- 
appointed hopes at home,'and maddened by political 
plots abroad, should be again induced to seek “new 
combinations,” there were plenty of willing hands, 
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besides those of Chapuys, to help him in removing 
Anne. 

2 . Mary, queen-duchess, was no more, but she 
had left in Suffolk’s charge, with an appeal to 
Henry’s brotherly affection, her two daughters. Lady 
Frances Brandon and Lady Elinor Brandon. Henry 
had never ceased to love his sister, even when she 
was labouring to prevent his match with Anne, and 
her decease at Westhorpe Hall, in banishment and 
protest, stirred a dangerous tumult in his veins. 

3. The situation was as simple as it turned out 
tragic. Should the Queen retain her seat, these 
Brandons would be pushed aside by a new race of 
Boleyns, and the issue of the queen-duchess would 
sink into the same position as the Courtneys and 
the Poles. To Suffolk, therefore, and to all his 
kindred and connexions, a fight against the reigning 
Queen was nothing less than a contention for the 
crown. Some baser passions also moved the Duke. 
Anne had foiled him more than once. In every 
tussle he had come off worst; his charges having 
been disproved, and he, as false accuser, driven 
from court in shame. Blood had been shed in the 
affair — a kinsman’s blood — which cried to him for 
vengeance. Yet the passion of revenge was not so 
strong within him as the passion of avarice. Suffolk 
wanted money, and the property of Catharine Wil- 
loughby tempted him. To get this money, he was 
forced to humour Catharine’s mother, Maria Lady 
Willoughby. Maria was a natural enemy of Queen 
Arine. 

4. No less inimical were Exeter and Dorset. 
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Exeter was burning with the shame of failure; mor- 
tified no less by his proceedings in the street than 
by his pardon in the Tower. Exeter’s wife, Ger- 
trude, daughter of Montjoy, had been reared in 
Catharine’s house, and was a furious partizan of the 
Spanish Queen. Dorset had just been married to 
Lady Frances Brandon, and become a leading per- 
sonage at Westhorpe Hall. Early in life, Dorset 
had been engaged to Lady Catharine Fitzalan, 
daughter of the Earl of Arundel; but Suffolk had 
ordered him to break his pledges to that girl, and 
marry the King’s niece. Brandons, Greys, Court- 
neys, and Poles, all the connexions of the reigning 
house, were leagued against the upstart on the 
throne. 

5. Norfolk concealed his jealousy, for Anne 
might either make or mar his scheme of marrying 
his daughter to the Duke of Richmond. Anne 
assisted him, for she desired to love and serve her 
mother’s kin, if they would only let her. She re- 
ceived the Duchess and discussed with her the 
dowry. Everything was done to satisfy her aunt 
and uncle. Norfolk should have paid a handsome 
sum of money to the King. Anne got his Highness 
to forego that customary claim. She also took 
some pains to have the settlements made on ample 
scale. “If Richmond were to die,” said Anne to 
Lady Mary’s mother, “Mary would have a thousand 
pounds a-year or more for jointure.” Yet the uncle 
whom she served so well, was only waiting for his 
time to strike her down. His separation from his 
oonsort brought no change of feeling towards his 
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niece; while, on the other side, the scandal of his 
amour with Bess Holland, was a cause of deep regret 
and virtuous anger in the Queen. When Lady Mary 
was married to the Duke of Richmond, Norfolk had 
a motive no less strong than that of Suffolk for re- 
moving Anne. If she were taken off, he had good 
reason to believe the King would name the Duke 
of Richmond his successor on his throne. If that 
were so, his daughter Mary would be Queen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Anne and Mary. 

1534 - 

1. The enemies of Anne could count on Henry’s 
strong but wayward love for Mary; an affection 
which her stubbornness of nature seemed only to 
increase. He sent her from his house, but never 
from his hope. He told her she was base of birth, 
but never told her she was not his child. He would 
have lodged her in the Tower, but never could have 
driven her from his heart. In making the arrange- 
ments for her future living, he was careful not to 
part her, even in appearance, from the royal circle. 
She and her sister were to live together in his 
hunting-lodge at Hatfield, and the old arrangement 
of her household suited the new condition of affairs 
so well that hardly any changes were required. The 
Queen’s aunt. Lady Bryan, lady-mistress to Mary, 
was appointed to the same office with Elizabeth, 
and her sister. Lady Shelton, another of the Queen’s 
aunts, was placed under her as governess. 

2. Yet there were differences in the household 
and divisions at the cradle. Sir Thomas Bryan had 
been Vice-chamberlain to Catharine while his wife 
was serving as lady-mistress to her daughter; and 
like other of Catharine’s officers, he had learned to 
feel with her against her rivals, even when the fore- 
most of those rivals was his niece. Bryan was 
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puzzled how to act. The habits of his life inclined 
him to side with Catharine, yet he felt the glory 
and the profit of having a member of his family on 
the throne. Between his duty and his interest he 
was sorely vexed, and being unable to decide 
for either the old queen or the new, he ran to the 
convent of the Carthusians, and without having 
said one word to his wife, put on the habit of a 
monk. 

3. All means were tried to induce Mary to 
accept her new position. Parliament had taken 
from Catharine and her child the names of Queen 
and Princess, and bestowed these titles on another 
woman and that other woman’s child. To use these 
titles was unlawful, and to give them was an act of 
treason, for which the penalty was death. Not only 
Mary and her mother, but the officers of their house- 
holds, were involved in all the consequences of these 
acts. Yet neither Catharine nor Mary would admit 
the justice of these laws. Parliaments, said Catha- 
rine, had not married her, and Parliaments should 
not divorce her. She denied their power. Insisting 
on her rights as a “stranger” and a “woman,” she 
maintained with royal logic that her settlement in 
England had not placed her under English law. 
Mary was following in her mother’s wake. 

4. Neither for her own sake nor for that of her 
cause was Mary a girl for Anne to love; yet Anne, 
herself a subject, though a Queen, was more alive 
than Mary to the risk which Mary ran, even with 
the Pope and Emperor at her back, in standing on 
a claim denied to her by statutes of the realm. To 
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Anne, the case of Mary seemed to stand on different 
grounds to that of Catharine. Mary, the King’s 
daughter, owed him the obedience of a child. 
Charles was not the chief of her family, nor was the 
court of Spain her proper shield. An English wo- 
man, she was subject to the English law. 

5. On going down to Hatfield Lodge to see her 
child, Anne paid the stubborn girl a visit in her 
rooms, and tried to show her where her duty as a 
daughter and her interest as a woman lay. “Treat 
me as Queen,” said Anne; “submit yourself to the 
King, and I will do my best to reconcile you to his 
Grace, and see that things are made more pleasant 
for you.” ' Mary stopt her short “Madam, I know 
no other Queen in this realm than my lady, my 
mother. If you will tell the King, my father, what 
I say, you will oblige me.” Anne was the older 
and the wiser woman. Hurt, but not repelled, she 
tried to soften the obdurate girl; appealing to her 
better sense, and showing her the perils which beset 
her path. But Mary met her sympathy with scorn- 
ful eye and stony heart 

6. Mary had, in truth, some reason to believe 
that her misfortunes were about to end, and that 
the woman who implored her to submit was reeling 
to her fall. Chapuys was full of news. The Em- 
peror was stirring and the Pontiff was about to act. 
Her mother’s cause was settled; the validity of her 
marriage rite proclaimed. Once more, and for the 
last time, Henry would be summoned to dismiss 
his “concubine.” An interdict was drawn. Unless 
the King submitted to the Pope, his kingdom would 
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be cursed, his sceptre would be broken, and his 
subjects would be called to arms. A holy war would 
be proclaimed, and every prince in Christendom 
would be required to execute this judgment of the 
Church. What power could Henry rally to his 
campi The bishops and the burgesses, he heard, 
were ill at ease. Fisher and Tunstall were opposing 
Cranmer and the new party. Gardiner was secretly 
estranged. Longland was said to have repented of 
his work. The Scots were arming in her cause, and 
James, her cousin, was proposing for her hand. Des- 
mond was marching at the head of twenty thousand 
men. What wonder that the girl at Hatfield Lodge 
refused to hear the Queen? 

7. Anne rode back to London chafed and 
wounded. “She will do her worst to injure me,” 
said Mary when the Queen was gone. But Anne 
was not a cold, vindictive woman; and the course 
she took was that of asking Henry to work on her 
affection for him, by refusing to see her till she 
yielded her obedience to the law. Henry, in his 
rage, declared that he would lodge his daughter in 
the Tower. Cranmer opposed this violent course. 
“You will live to repent your advice,” said Henry, 
knowing his child, and looking on Cranmer as a 
credulous priest. 

8. To please his consort and his primate, Henry 
consented to a milder course. One day, on riding 
to Hatfield Lodge to see Elizabeth, he sent a mes- ' 
sage to Mary that she was not to come into his 
presence unless she came in a submissive frame of 
mind. Arrived at Hatfield Lodge, he strode into 
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Lady Bryan’s chamber, where his infant lay, while 
Kingston, his Captain of the Guard, went up to 
Mary’s closet, and inquired, in the King’s name, if 
she were ready to submit? “Sir,” cried Mary, stop- 
ping Kingston, “I have already given my answer on 
that point. You lose your time in pressing me any 
further. You are much deceived if you suppose that 
ill-usage will subdue me. I shall not change my 
conduct, even if you propose to kill me.” Knowing 
that her father was at the Lodge, she asked if she 
might go to him and kiss his hand. Kingston took 
her message, but the King, on hearing of her an- 
swer, said he could not see her. Mary was at a 
window, looking into the court-yard, when the King 
came out, and seeing him mount his horse to ride 
away without coming to her room, she sprang up- 
stairs, ran out, and stepping on a ledge of roof 
which he must pass to reach the gate, she threw 
herself on her knees, and clasped her hands towards 
heaven before him. Henry observed his child, and 
checked his horse. Kingston and the officers of his 
train were laughing at her when they saw him pause. 
He looked at her an instant, with a throb of pity 
in his facej then, raising his hand to his plumed 
hat, he bent his head in reverence almost to his 
horse’s neck. Signing his followers to salute respect- 
fully the kneeling girl, he rode out slowly and sadly 
from the gates of Hatfield Lodge. 

9. The strife was hard, and Chapuys thought it 
could not last. Henry rode down again to Hatfield, 
and again refused to see Mary; but he afterwards 
spoke to Chapuys of his visit, and the Spanish envoy 
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noticed with delight that when he mentioned her 
his eyes were dimmed by tears. “It is her Spanish 
blood ” the King repeated with a sigh. Chapuys 
professed to know that Anne intended bodily harm 
to Mary, and the King was troubled by so many 
fears that this ridiculous tale alarmed him, and 
Mary was at once recalled to court. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Catharine. 

1534 - 

1. The King was glad to have the girl beside ■ 
him. Mary was fond of him, in spite of all. He 
rallied her on her fantasy and obstinacy in standing 
out. “Well,” he said to her, “I promise that before 
the Feast of St. Michael you shall have a chance of 
sporting the royal name and dignity.” Mary replied, 
in words which Chapuys put into her mouth, “God 
has not so blinded me by error and ambition that 

I would confess for all this world that the King my 
father and the Queen my mother have lived in 
adultery, that they have sinned against our mother 
Holy Church, and that I was bom a bastarde.” 
Chapuys told her the King was kind in order to 
deceive her, and even to poison her. Mary believed 
his lies, but she was ready for the worst, she said, 
having confidence in God and knowing she would 
go to heaven. Her sole regret in dying was that 
her mother would be left behind. 

2. That mother was an obstacle to every one — 
Pope, Emperor, King, and Parliament No man 
liked to force her, yet every man wished her out of 
his way. Coming with a message from Charles to 
Henry, Chapuys called on Norfolk, who received 
him with an air of mystery, “For God’s sake,” 
urged the Duke, “be careful what you say! You 
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will have need of prudence, if you would not ruin 
all. Moderate your proposals; say nothing to irri- 
tate the King. For God’s sake, mind what you are 
doing!” Chapuys answered that he was in Norfolk’s 
hands, knowing how much he loved the Emperor, 
and how thoroughly the Emperor trusted him. Nor- 
folk was pleased. He then explained to Chapuys 
that they must work through Henry, not against 
him. “What I say,” he added, “is my own opinion, 
not that of the council.” Norfolk was uncertain of 
his colleagues. Wiltshire was stronger than ever; 
and Cromwell, though he aimed like Wolsey at 
making himself necessary to all parties, was inclined 
by nature to the popular side. “There is no reason 
to despair; God will provide a remedy,” said Nor- 
folk; “but we must not vex the King by either 
using bitter words or seeming to oppose his will.” 
Nothing, he declared to Chapuys, could be done 
while Catharine lived. “When she is gone, there is 
good hope that the former state of things may be 
restored:” — an Anglo-Spanish league against the 
French. 

3. From Woburn Abbey Catharine moved to 
Buckden, a forest lodge standing on the Great North 
Road, four miles from Huntingdon — a spacious edi- 
fice of brick, with gardens, ponds, and orchards, 
nestling in the shadow of an ancient church.- Suf- 
folk went down to Buckden, with instructions from 
the King to modify her household, to dismiss Ate- 
qua, her Spanish confessor, and to carry her to 
Somersham, a manor of the Bishop of Ely, near 
St. Ives. With towering passion she repulsed her 
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visitor. She was the Queen, and she would neither 
go to Somersham nor drop her regal name. Mont- 
joy was called. This faithful councillor entreated 
her to yield, for who could stand against the law? 
Her servants were compelled to take the oaths. A 
few, resisting, were arrested by the Duke. Abell, 
her English confessor, was put in ward. 

4. Next after Fisher and Vives, Abell had been 
the boldest champion of her cause. Fisher was 
gone. Vives, having written a second work in her 
behalf, had found himself regarded as an enemy by 
the English people, and had gone to Flanders, 
where he sought repose in studies of less perilous 
sort Abell was now her only English partizan of 
note, and his Invicta Veritas was making no light 
stir in college halls. At length his tongue was 

■ silenced, and his pen was stayed. 

5. After Suffolk left her, Catharine kept her 
room in a mysterious way, as though she feared 
some bodily harm. A gallery led into the chapel, 
and she never left her room, except to sit in this 
gallery during mass. She ate, and even cooked her 
meals, by the bedroom fire. She seemed to be 
afraid of every one; but while she lay in hiding, 
two of the Greenwich friars. Father Rich and Father 
Risby, came to Buckden in disguise. Great changes 
had occurred at Greenwich, as elsewhere. Peto 
and Elstow were abroad, carrying on a war against 
the King, for which Peto was in time to be re- 
warded with a cardinal’s cap. Forest had been 
playing fast and loose, not liking to offend his 
prince, yet fearing to offend his General. He took 
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the oaths of supremacy himself, while he was known 
to be advising his penitents to reject these oaths as 
mortal sin. In carrying out Quinones’ orders, Forest 
was as harsh with his brethren as he was yielding 
towards his sovereign. Lyst complained of him to 
Cromwell. Ravenscroft was found dead in his cell; 
and cries of murder having reached Quinones, a 
superior French friar was sent to Greenwich with 
instructions to inquire and judge. To this French 
agent of his General, Lyst presented a pastil against 
Forest, who was sentenced to be deposed from 
power, expelled his convent, and confined to a 
small friary in the north. Fancying this worthless 
friar a sufferer in her cause, Catharine appointed 
him one of her confessors, just as her mother had 
appointed Pedro the Inquisitor one of her con- 
fessors. 

5. Rich and Risby brought good news. The 
Maid of Kent was busy on her side; supporting her 
by letters from the Holy Magdalen. Gertrude, Mar- 
chione3s of Exeter, had sent for the nun, and heard 
her prophecies. On every hand they saw Catharine’s 
legions moving into line. The King of Scots was 
coming to demand her daughter and defend her 
rights. Dacres and Darcy were preparing to receive 
the Scots as allies. Desmond was in arms. When 
the friars quitted Buckden, they left her full of 
hope; but Catharine had unhappily overdone her 
part. Her secrecy provoked suspicion, and the friars 
were followed to their secret haunts. Risby and 
Rich were crafty men, who turned and doubled 
many times; but Cromwell’s officers never lost the 
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trail; and when the evidence against them was com- 
plete, the friars were whisked into the Tower, in 
which they found the Maid of Kent. 

6. Though Catharine would not go to Somersham, 
she wished to have a better house than Buckden. 
Henry offered her a choice of houses; Fotheringay 
Castle in Northants, Somersham Manor near St. 
Ives, and Kimbolton Castle near St Neots. The 
King expected her to choose Fotheringay — her own 
house — which she had much improved in former 
years. But that which Henry thought a merit, was 
in Catharine’s eyes a fault Fotheringay was hers 
as Arthur’s wife, and even in the face of Chapuys’ 
doubts she still affirmed that she had not been Ar- 
thur’s wife. In going to Fotheringay, she might 
appear to be accepting her position as a Dowager 
Princess of Wales. She told Vaux, her gentleman 
in waiting, that if they wanted her at Fotheringay, 
they must drag her all the way with ropes. Kim- 
bolton suited her much better than Somersham. A 
strong and lonely castle, lying in a valley, in the 
midst of woods, and near a great priory, Kimbolton 
had many charms for Catharine, not the least of 
which was the fact of its having belonged to Buck- 
ingham, the friend of Spain. 

7. Her household was reduced in number and 
changed in officers. Montjoy, unable to evade the. 
statutes, left her service. Bryan had already gone 
into his monastery. Bedyngfeld and Chamberlain 
were appointed to replace Montjoy and Bryan. 
Catharine knew but little English, and the servants 
near her person had to speak her native tongue* 
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Vaux was retained as gentleman in waiting. Catha- 
rine was allowed to keep a Spanish doctor, a Spanish 
apothecary, and three Spanish serving men, Antonio, 
Bastien, and Felipo. A train of ladies, maids, and 
waiting- women, stayed with her. She kept the whole 
of her plate and jewels, and enjoyed a revenue of 
five thousand pounds a-year. 

8. |The chief trouble was with her confessor. 
Catharine stood as firm about her ghostly adviser 
as about her residence. In a confessor she required 
two things; first, that he should speak Castillian 
well, for she would not confess her sins in any other 
tongue; second, that he should go with her in all 
she had done, in all she was doing, and in all she 
meant to do. Few English priests could speak Cas- 
tillian well; no English priest could break the law. 
Abell was in prison for attempting to evade that 
statute. There was still Atequa, whom the govern- 
ment wished to drive away. Atequa was an easy 
man, of meek appearance and opinion, who desired 
to live in peace, and keep the revenues of his see. 
As Bishop of Llandaff he had subscribed the Act 
of Appeals, the Act of Supremacy, and the Act of 
Succession. Though he loved the Queen, he was 
not likely to involve himself in plots. So he was 
suffered to remain a bishop, and to act as Catha- 
rine’s spiritual guide. 

9. Lee, Archbishop of York, and Tunstall, Bishop 
of Durham, came to see her at Kimbolton, and 
constrain her by their pastoral office to obey. Lee 
had always been her friend, and next to Fisher, 
Tunstall had been the ablest of her councillors. 

5 * 
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But Catharine closed her ears the moment they be- 
gan to speak. The Archbishop of Canterbury, they 
told her, had pronounced his sentence, and Parlia- 
ment had passed a bill; that sentence and that bill 
were law, which every one must notice and observe 
on pain of death. She heard them with impatient 
brow. “My lords,” she cried, “I am the King's wife, 
and I shall be his wife until I die.” Why talk to 
her of Parliaments? She was the King’s wife, not 
his subject; and laws were never made for Kings 
and Queens. Turning on Tunstall, she exclaimed, 
“Why you, my lord of Durham, and the other 
members of my council, always told me that my 
cause was just!” Tunstall tried to cover his retreat. 
“The question was the validity of the Papal breve 
and bull; not the question of marrying with a 
brother’s wife. Since then, the universities in Europe 
have pronounced, and Pope Clement, when at Mar- 
seilles, sent a message to the King, that he was 
ready to pronounce her dispensation bad, her mar- 
riage null and void.” The bishop added, “I have 
now changed my former opinion. I would exhort 
you to do the same, and cease to usurp the name 
of Queen.” Foaming with passion, she replied that 
they might seize her goods and take her life, but 
they should never force her to renounce that name 
of Queen. They tried to soothe her, but the more 
they sighed the more she stormed. “Your Arch- 
bishop is a shadow. I appeal from Canterbury to 
Rome!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Conflict. 

1534 - 

I. Rome answered Catharine in a worldly and 
divided sense. Cardinal de Bellay was in Rome. 
Bellay had never varied in his view, that heaven 
itself had settled the dispute. Clement held the 
same opinion; but the voice of Caesar was too strong 
for Cardinal and Pope. A meeting of imperial car- 
dinals was called, at which Symonetta, deputy of the 
Rota, opened the imperialist pleas, and nineteen 
cardinals obeyed their orders by declaring the ori- 
ginal dispensation good in law. Bellay protested 
and the Pontiff paused. This vote reversed the 
judgments of learned men and famous universities. 
Oxford and Cambridge, Paris and Orleans, Padova 
and Bologna, were against the nineteen cardinals. 
The Pope was against them; the King of France, 
the clergy of France, were all against them. Could 
the Pontiff act on that imperialist and partizan vote? 
Cardinal de Bellay warned him of the perils he 
must face should he allow his personal *fears to 
overbear his duty to the Churdi. England was 
ripening for revolt. A new order was in conflict 
with the old; and nothing less than the support of 
government could keep the new opinions down. If 
Rome deserted justice, England would abandon 
Rome. But Clement had no means of holding out 
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against Quinones and the other partizans of Charles. 
Against his own opinion of the law, against his own 
opinion of the policy, Clement was forced to issue 
a decree, affirming that the English Parliament, the 
English clergy, and the English court were wrong; 
annulling the sentence given byCranmer, and com- 
manding Henry to remove his concubine and restore 
his wife. 

2. From what his agents told him, Charles was 
led to think this sentence might be easily enforced. 
England was so rent by factions that a word would 
set the land on fire. The Irish septs were eager 
for a fight. The King of Scots was seeking for a 
wife. Among the Border barons, Catharine had a 
host of friends. Dacres was with her; Darcy was 
with her. Cumberland, Northumberland, with all 
the Cliffords and Percies, might be rallied for the 
Pope. If James advanced into the Border country, 
he would find no enemies in the Cheviots and along 
the Tweed. If foreign troops were wanted, Charles 
was ready to supply them; but the English were a 
superstitious race; and he believed the discontented 
peers, assisted by an Irish rising and a Scotch in^ 
vasion, strong enough to execute a judgment of the 
Church. 

3. England replied to Rome and Spain by sever- 
ing her connexion with the Papacy and putting on 
her armour for a fight with Charles. Peers and 
burgesses were sitting when the news of Clement’s 
sentence came to hand, and when they rose, the 
connexion of England and Rome was at an end. 
Four bills received the royal signature. The King 
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was declared Head of the Church. The Act of 
Appeals was extended. Bishops were no longer to 
receive their licenses from the Pope. All spiritual 
graces and indulgences were in future to be sought 
in England in the Primate’s Court, but subject to 
appeal in every case to the lay court of Chancery. 
By these four acts the Papal power was overthrown, 
the Church was wedded to the country, and the 
clergy were restored from foreign bondage to their 
rights as English citizens and priests. Once more 
the English people had an independent English 
Church. 

4. But bonds which have endured for centuries 
are never rent in peace; nor were the friars who 
got their orders from Quinones willing to obey these 
laws. A blow was struck at them by way of warn- 
ing, so that they might see what sort of men they 
had to meet. The epileptic woman, known as the 
Maid of Kent, was tried, along with her accomplices, 
Risby and Rich, friars of Greenwich, Bocking, 
Gould, and Dering, friars of Canterbury, and Mar- 
ten, parish priest of Aldington. All seven were sen- 
tenced to be hung; but Anne, no daughter of the 
Inquisition, was engaged in trying to save her slan- 
derers from the gallows; and as several weeks had 
passed since they were tried, their lives at least 
seemed safe. The news from Rome was fatal to 
that foolish woman and to these infatuated men. 
Away to Tyburn they were drawn; the woman in 
her habit as a nun; the men in frock and gown. 
No living man had seen a priest in priestly habit 
dangling from the gallows; for in case of men whose 
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crimes could neither be concealed nor pardoned, 
the Church had always been allowed to strip offenders 
of their priesthood and reduce them to the common 
level ere she gave them over to the secular power. 
Risby and his brethren died as they had lived, con- 
spirators of the convent, traitors of the Church. All 
seven were hung; the weeping nun confessing her 
impostures; but asserting that the shame of her of- 
fences lay on her companions, who were learned 
clerks, while she was nothing but “a simple village 
wench.” 

5. Wolsey had set the fashion of despoiling and 
suppressing convents. Henry wished to follow suit, 
but feared to lay his hands on priory and shrine, 
lest peers and gentry should fly to arms in their 
defence. “Butter the rooks’ nests,” saidWyat, “and 
they will never trouble you.” Henry took the hint, 
and shared the spoil of these rich houses with the 
active families in every shire. 

6. Far greater men than Rich and Gould were 
menaced by this news from Rome. Fisher and More 
had been compromised by the Nun, and touched by 
the bill of attainder. Abell and four other friars 
were put on trial, and found guilty of misprision of 
treason. Fisher and More were also tried, convicted, 
and condemned. AbeU was lodged in prison till 
the King made known his will. Fisher and More 
were spared this misery; one from the reverence due 
to age and virtue, the other in respect for wit and 
scholarship. The Queen was busy in their cause. 
Her power was less than it had been a year ago; 
the King being vexed with her because she had not 
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borne a son. Untrue to her in heart, he was be- 
ginning to roam aft^r prettier faces, and a prettier 
face than Anne’s was seen in every street. The 
“spirit,” that in his better days had seemed to him 
so “ worthy of a crown,” was ceasing to amuse him, 
and his temper was become so fierce and sullen, 
that the slightest contradiction brought the menac- 
ing thunder to his brow. It was no craven fear, 
but a true knowledge of the King, which led her 
uncle Norfolk to declare that her free speech would 
be the ruin of his house. One momentary gleam of 
hope restored her to his heart, and in that moment 
of returning fondness she renewed her plea for 
mercy. She was heard. For her sake, some of the 
prisoners were discharged, and others, whom the 
council dared not set at liberty, received more 
lenient usage. Fisher and More were pardoned. 
Abell, expecting the fate of Rich and Gould, was 
handed to Kingston, and received a lodging in the 
state apartments of Beauchamp Tower. 

7. Anne knew that Henry was finding a fairer 
face than hers in that of Jane Seymour, daughter of 
Sir John Seymour, of Wolf Hall, in Wiltshire. A 
scheming girl, Jane Seymour threw her eyes at 
Henry and engaged him in a love intrigue. At 
thirty-four, Anne was no longer young; yet whispers 
of her condition brought her husband back, a fond 
yet faitbless lover, to her side. Unhappily for Anne, 
this gleam of hope died out Jane courted him, as 
though he were again a bachelor, and wore his 
portrait on her bosom, even in presence of the 
,Queen. When Anne complained, th^ truant told 
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her, and repeated what he said to others, so that 
pages and abigails might know, “that she ought to 
be content with what he had done for her, since, if 
he had to do it over again, he would not marry her 
at all!” Anne led so sad a life, that some of those 
who loved her least were outraged by the airs of 
Jane. Mary was blinded by her passions; so that 
she stooped to court the favourite, who affected to 
be her friend and patroness. “Keep up your heart,” 
Jane wrote to Mary, “your misfortunes are almost 
ended; when the opportunity arrives, you may rely 
on me.” Chapuys reported all these underground 
intrigues as signs of Anne’s approaching fall. 

8. Mary imagined she might now defy “the 
concubine.” When Henry sent an order for his 
children to come to Greenwich, Mary’s jealousy was 
roused by the question of precedence. If she tra- 
velled with Elizabeth through the streets, one must 
go before the other; and she feared that, as the 
royal servants would obey their orders, and carry 
her sister first, she might appear to have yielded 
the foremost place. Her mother’s genius for the 
stage came in to help her. Elizabeth was to be 
carried in a litter; she insisted on being carried in 
a litter also. Elizabeth’s litter was to be rose-colour, 
fringed with gold; she insisted on her litter being 
painted rose-colour, and fringed with gold. At 
starting, she tried to get out first. On reaching the 
door, she found the infant going out, and was ob- 
liged to follow; but she made her people run, and 
passing her sister on the road, arrived at Greenwich 
first. Chapuys was quickly at her side, not openly, 
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with the King’s Knowledge, but in secrecy and in 
disguise. 

9 . A trial proved to Chapuys that his party held 
the keys of power. When James fell back, and 
peace was made, Dacres, the busiest traitor in the 
Border country, was arrested and conveyed to town. 
His goods were seized, and after brief examination 
by the council he was carried to the Tower. True 
bills were found against him in the usual form. As 
no one could recall a case in which the peers had 
undone the finding of a grand jury, Dacres was re- 
garded as a lost man. But Dacres was a friend of 
Spain. If Henry gave a sign, Dacres was dead; 
but with a plain wife pulling one way, and a pretty 
mistress the other way, would Henry make that 
sign? Chapuys spoke of this approaching trial as 
a test. Would Henry allow his peers to snatch 
their colleague from the block? Dacres had many 
friends. Shrewsbury was his father-in-law. Cumber- 
land and Northumberland were his brothers-in-law. 
Suffolk and Norfolk were his comrades in the council 
and in the camp. Pole, Courtney, Grey, and Stanley 
stood around him. Cromwell used high language, 
but those high and mighty plotters held this black- 
smith’s son in great contempt. Norfolk managed the 
affair. Twenty-four peers, all favourable to Dacres, 
were selected by him as triers. Norfolk presided. 
Kingston brought up his prisoner, with the usual 
pageantries of barge, and guard, and axe, when 
Dacres, standing at the bar, addressed his judges in 
a lofty tone. Chapuys was waiting near the hall, 
while the French ambassador watched the proceed- 
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ings in disguise. The peers acquitted Dacres, and 
the Savoyard hastened to inform his master that a 
victory was won for Spain. “The Lady was against 
him, because he has always carried the Queen's 
quarrel; and it is the first time a man has been ac- 
quitted for upwards of a hundred years.” The 
friends of Spain felt strong enough to bear down 
every one. Cromwell, some one said, might give 
them trouble. “If he dares to lift his hand,” growled 
Norfolk, “we shall serve him as we served the Car- 
dinal.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sword and Block. 

XS34-S- 

1. Imperial emissaries met with more success 
among the Irish septs than in the Scottish clans. 
Kildare was with them heart and soul, and being 
Lord Deputy, he could make his preparations for a 
great revolt at leisure, step by step. His first act 
was to disarm Dublin, by removing all the guns. 
Some of these guns were carried to his castles of 
Maynooth and Ley; others were given to such Irish 
comrades as the O’Connors and O’Neills. Desmond 
and other rebels were encouraged, and attempts 
were made to win the Butlers over. Skeffington, 
though supplanted by Kildare, was still in Ireland 
with his troops, a small, but gallant corps, not easily 
resisted in the open field. His presence in the is- 
land made the deputy cautious. Lady Kildare came 
over to London, bringing her little daughter, after- 
wards so famous as Surrey’s Fair Geraldine. Nor- 
folk was a friend of Lady Kildare, and Geraldine 
was a visitor at Howard House. On Skeffington’s 
report, Kildare was summoned to a conference with 
the council. Not being ready for the battle, and 
relying oii the Spanish party to sustain him, he re- 
solved to cross the sed and meet his accusers with 
a brazen front and saucy tongue. Appointing his 
son. Lord Offaly, to succeed him, in a seditious 
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speech, he swaggered into London as he might have 
ridden to Maynooth. Ossory was in London, paying 
court to the illustrious daughter of his house; and 
hoping through her influence to resume the deput/s 
seat. Once more the Irish feud was being fought 
round Anne. Kildare arrived in an unlucky hour 
for him. The Queen was strong; the Spanish party 
were depressed; and Chapuys had the mortification 
of seeing his Irish champion carried to the Tower. 

2 . A rumour crossed the Channel that Kildare 
was put to death; on which Offaly, now fully armed 
for war, threw down his gauntlet, called his kernes 
afield, and raised the war-cry of the Geraldines. 
Desmond was ravaging the south. No second word 
was needed by that rebel chief. Desmond had 
lately made a feigned submission to the crown, but 
he had broken the conditions of his peace. Puebla 
was in his camp, and lavish of his promise of im- 
perial help. James Butler was Offaly’s cousin. In 
the absence of his father at the English court, 
Butler was ruler of Kilkenny and the whole domain 
of Ormond, Garrick, and Ossory. Butler was a 
Celtic prince, and the Geraldine chief, his cousin, 
proposed that they should join their forces and 
divide the island. “James,” wrote Offaly, “let us 
drive the English and share the land between us; 
you being king in your own country, I being king 
in mine.” Butler replied with something of the 
Queen’s high spirit “Think you that James is so 
ungrateful as to sell his truth and loyalty for a 
piece of Ireland 1 Be thou sure, I would rather in 
this quarrel die thine enemy than live thy partner.” 
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Butler was made Admiral of Ireland for his gal- 
lantry. Yet the Celtic insurrection spread so fast 
that all the country seemed ablaze. The Ormond 
lands were overrun, and Wiltshire suffered serious 
loss. Yet nothing, in the long and terrible list of 
Irish crimes, moved men so much as the deliberate 
slaughter of John Allen, the venerable Archbishop 
of Dublin; who was cloven down in Offaly’s pre- 
sence, and his body covered with a heap of slain — 
most of the murdered men being chaplains and 
domestic priests. 

3. This Irish mutiny roused the hopes of every 
discontented peer in London. “Every one is of 
opinion,” Chapuys told his master, “that this Irish 
movement is the dawn of better things. Affairs will 
now improve. Each hour some man of note comes 
to me, and urges me to tell your Majesty the day 
has come. Now is the time for you to strike. A 
word from you will stir this kingdom to the farthest 
isles; but you must speak that word without delay. 
Cromwell is boasting that you will not fight. He 
says neither Spain nor Flanders will allow you; even 
to save the lives of Queen and princess.” Charles 
was considering what was best and cheapest for 
himself. To fight for Catharine was a serious thing. 
“No,” said the prudent Emperor, “I must watch 
events and gain a little time.” He soothed his con- 
science by sending back his chaplain to the Irish 
camps. 

4. While these Irish broils were at the worst, 
Norfolk made a move by suddenly retiring from 
the court. Cromwell was opposing him on a point 
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which touched his honour. Norfolk wished to have 
the Duke and Duchess of Richmond near his person; 
but the minister, seeing the uses to be made of the 
young duke by such a man, advised his master to 
refuse this suit. The Queen w^ of the minister's 
opinion, both on private and on public grounds. 
A house in which Bess Holland reigned was not a 
home for a husband in his teens. Anne’s star had 
risen again, and Norfolk’s prayer was steadily re- 
fused. Annoyed at this repulse, Norfolk left Lon- 
don for his country-house. The King, he thought,- 
would miss him at the board; and when his cares 
became too great, he would be glad to fetch him 
back. A rumour reached him in the country, that 
the King was thinking of sending him to Dublin, 
as a man who knew the Irish chiefs; but he was 
not disposed to sell his service at too cheap a rate. 
His post was near the King. Dublin was exile. 
“If his highness,” said the Duke, “wishes me to go 
into Ireland, he must build a bridge across the 
Irish Sea, so that I can march back freely when I 
like.” 

5. The Celtic mutiny was raging, fitfully, as 
Celtic mutinies always rage. Skeffington went back 
with Brereton, a gentleman of the chamber, as his 
second in command; accompanied by Ossory, who 
entered into covenants to aid and serve the Kin^ 
with all his power. Afraid to make the river Liffy, 
where the rebels were said to be in strength, 
Skeffington dropt down to Waterford. Brereton 
was for a landing in the capital. “You may try,” 
said Skeffington, as they parted on the seas; and 
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Brereton, pushing up the river boldly, marched into 
Dublin without a shot. Offaly was gone; yet all 
the hills were red with fires. Hearing that the 
rebels were besieging Drogheda, Brereton marched 
to her relief. He found no enemy in the open 
field. Striding to the market-cross of Drogheda, 
he proclaimed Offaly “the most arrant traitor ever 
born.” Kildare died in the Tower of sheer morti- 
fication at this failure of his son. Offaly made his 
war in Irish fashion; burning defenceless farms, and 
plundering open towns; yet always flying from 
pursuit. The fires burnt on. Few in number, 
though strong in discipline, the English troops 
could not be everywhere. Skeffington had none 
of Brereton’s dash. To keep his men in winter 
lodgings, seemed to Skeffington a prudent course. 
So much time and wealth were wasted that the 
King grew weary of the war; and he was once 
more lending his ear to those connexions of Lady 
Kildare who told him he should govern Ireland 
through the Geraldines. 

6. Norfolk returned to Court enraged by failure, 
and resolved on finding his revenge. Henry was in 
sulky mood with Anne and with her brother George. 
Living among this race of wits and poets, Henry 
was burning with desire to win poetic laurels. He 
had gained some glory as a prose writer. Popes 
and cardinals had praised his style; and Luther 
had done him the honour of replying to his argu- 
ments by abuse. Why should he not wear the 
crown of songl Early in life he had written ballads, 
but his genius longed for higher flights, and he was 
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trying to anticipate Anne’s kinsman, Sackville, by 
writing the first tragedy in his native tongue. He 
read his verses to the Queen and George, but 
neither of these critics had the sycophancy to ap- 
prove his lines. They knew good verses, and the 
King’s were bad. Henry was deeply hurt, and 
made no secret of his wounded vanity. The Queen 
and George were laughing at him; so he put his 
ballads under his arm, and carried them from house 
to house; appealing to more prudent critics than 
his consort and his brother-in-law. 

7. Norfolk took advantage of these poetic tiffs 
to press against his niece. The Queen was vexed 
with Norfolk on her aunt’s account; for though the 
Duchess was no friend to her, she had a woman’s 
feeling for the outraged wife. When Norfolk came 
to court, he spoke to her in haughty and aggressive 
tones. He wished to quarrel, and she met his saucy 
tongue with high and scathing words. Even in a 
better cause, Norfolk was no match for Anne; but 
the lover of Bess Holland, who allowed that shame- 
less woman to attend his child, lay open to the 
Queen’s direct attack. Anne spared the sinner 
little, and he left her presence in a fit of choler, 
saying he was treated worse than a dog, and calling 
his niece by names familiar to his comrades in the 
camp. Suffolk had used these terms before; and 
men whose heads the Queen had saved began to 
speak of her by these opprobrious and revolting 
names. 

8. An old and bitter enemy of priests, Norfolk 
rejoiced that Clement was breaking with the King. 
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He thought the reign of priests and cardinals at an 
end, and longed to show his master the advantages 
of governing by the sword. No conscientious 
scruples stayed his hand. Peers like Exeter and 
Montagu thought of Catharine; peers like Dacres 
and Dorset thought of Clement; but Norfolk was 
concerned for no one save himself. No leaning 
towards his Church and Queen disturbed his mind 
when dealing with the lay and clerical impugners 
of the law. More was lodged in the Tower as 
readily as Fisher, and a scholar’s blood was not 
more sacred in his fancy than a priest’s. Kingston 
enjoyed a busy time. The prior and proctor of 
the Carthusians were lodged in the Tower, and 
when the priors of Belville and Axholme came to 
London and refused to take the oaths, they too 
were swept into the hold. By help of Hales and 
Audley, Norfolk hung them all. Some monks of 
Syon and other convents died with them; all died 
bravely, as became true men; the victims of the 
revolution which they had not made. Fisher came 
next; the noblest of his cloth. Next after him 
came More, the noblest of them all. Audley 
detested More, as dull and wicked men detest their 
brilliant rivals, and this tool of Norfolk had a 
fiend’s delight in murdering his illustrious pre- 
decessor in the marble chair. 
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REACTION. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Conspirators. 

IS3S- 

I. When the Maid of Kent was taken, Gertrude 
of Exeter made haste to seek a pardon from the 
crown. Gertrude was no less guilty than the nun. 
In a moral sense, she was more guilty; being a 
better judge of what was true and false; yet sin- 
ning openly against the law. It was the countenance 
of women like Lady Exeter that made the village 
girl so dangerous to the public peace. Yet there 
was no desire at court to deal with her offence in 
a vindictive spirit. She appeared to be extremely 
sorry for her fault, “in frequenting the conversation 
and company of that most unworthy, subtle, and 
deceivable woman, called the Holy Maid of Kent, 
and in giving to the same and her adherents over- 
much trust and light credence in their most mali- 
cious and detestable proceedings.” She was humble; 
she was penitent. “I am a woman, easily seduced. 
I cannot excuse my offences.” Lady Exeter declared 
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on her salvation that she had never harboured 
grudge against the Queen and her offspring. Anne 
was satisfied with her submission, and a royal 
pardon for the penitent marchioness was allowed 
to pass the seal. 

2. Profuse in thanks and promises, Lady Exeter 
wrote to Henry, in acknowledging her pardon: “I 
protest before Almighty God, who knoweth all 
truth, I never had any such intent nor cogitation 
against your most royal majesty, the Queen’s grace, 
your and her posterity . . . and so our Lord help 
me in my most need.” Yet after swearing this 
oath, Gertrude ran to Chapuys’ chambers, where 
she told the Savoyard all the secrets of the royal 
closet, and perverted everything she told him to 
the Queen’s disgrace! 

3. Lady Salisbury was no less active than Lady 
Exeter. These women had the same motives as 
Suffolk for detesting Anne. Anne came between 
them and the Crown. Lady Exeter’s husband and 
Lady Salisbury’s son were princes of the blood. 
Anne’s progeny cut them off. The women of their 
kindred and connexion helped them to defame the 
Queen. Lady Essex and Lady Kildare kept up a 
correspondence with the Spanish agent; so that 
Chapuys heard of every rumour in the closet and 
the ante-room. Yet none of these great ladies were 
of so much use to him as Lady Willoughby. Unlike 
Lady Exeter, who swore to one queen in public, 
while serving another queen in secret. Lady Wil- 
loughby was a constant friend and open foe. No 
frown abashed her eye. The Barbican in which she 
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lived was not more stanch than she. A native of 
Castille, she could intrigue with monks and friars 
to whom an English lady dared not speak; and 
there was nothing on the earth beneath or in the 
heavens above that Lady Willoughby would not 
dare for Catharine’s sake. 

4. Catharine was calling in her pride and agony 
on Clement, when that aged and unhappy pontiff 
passed away, and Alessandro Famese, his chief 
assailant in the Sacred College, was elected Pope 
as Paul the Third. A man of taste and liberal 
thought, Famese had always been an advocate for 
the divorce; yet Catharine fancied he must stand 
to what his predecessor in the Papacy had done. 
Nor was she wholly wrong. Charles brought his 
sword to bear on Paul. A timid man, with ille- 
gitimate children to establish, Paul was anxious to 
avoid a quarrel with the Emperor. Charles might 
give his natural son, Pietro Luigi, an Italian duchy. 
Charles had a natural daughter. Marguerite, whom 
the Pope desired to have for Ottavio Famese. What 
could England do for Paul compared with Spain 
and Austria! On the call of Charles, the Pontiff, 
casting to the winds his true conviction, laid the 
country under curse and ban, for having done a 
thing which Paul himself had always said was 
right! 

5. The King’s offences were recited in the papal 
bull. Ninety days were allowed to him for repent- 
ance; sixty days were given to his abettors. In 
default of his submission, he and his kingdom were 
cast out bodily from the fold of Christ. Henry 
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was deprived of his crown. Queen Anne and her 
children were pronounced incapable of inheriting 
either name or property; and this papal maledic- 
tion was to cling to them and their descendants 
after them. All prelates, priests, and friars, were 
enjoined to quit the blighted kingdom. Subjects 
were relieved from their oaths; tenants from their 
covenants. Peers and commoners were called to 
arm. All treaties and alliances were dissolved. 
The English flag was treated as a pirate flag, left 
to be hunted down in every sea. No ships from 
English harbours were to be received in Christian 
ports. All trade, all intercourse, must cease with 
the schismatic isles, and Christian princes were 
enjoined to march against the royal heretic and 
capture every one who took his part. 

6. This bull was sealed to pacify the recluse 
Kimbolton, but the Pope, who was not hiding in a 
convent, dared not publish to the world what he 
had done. Who was to execute this sentence of 
the Church) Misled by monks and women, Catha- 
rine seemed to think a papal bull would strike a 
wilful sovereign and a powerful kingdom to the 
dust; but neither Paul nor Charles indulged in her 
fallacious dreams. The English king and people 
would reject the bull, and if a foreign army were 
to land, all parties would combine to drive them 
from the English soil Paul had a hundred reasons 
for conciliating a defender of the faith and a re- 
cipient of the golden rose. Charles dared not press 
his uncle much; for France, in spite of Elinor’s 
marriage to the King, was pushing him on every 
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side. “Yes; I am sorry for my aunt,” he muttered 
in his frigid tones; “but I must think of my affairs; 
the French are stirring; I may lose an ally when I 
need him most; no, I must wait and see.” Charles 
put his trust in Chapuys^ and the cunning Savoyard 
was not unequal to his task. 

7. Chapuys and the English conspirators, as 
Chapuys frankly calls his friends, were courting the 
new mistress, and trying to corrupt the two great 
men in church and state. Cranmer, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, stood beyond their reach. A good man 
and a wise, the primate was attached no less by 
habit than conviction to that new learning, that 
progressive science, that national independence, of 
which Queen Anne was now the recognised flag, as 
her daughter was to be in after times the living 
soul. No man knew the Queen more intimately 
than he, and no man held her character in greater 
reverence than he. The wit, the learning, and the 
brightness which enchanted poets and scholars were 
to him less precious than the feeling heart and 
ready hand which carried help into unnumbered 
homes. To take one step against her peace and 
credit would have seemed to him an outrage on the 
best of women. Nothing could be done with Cran- 
mer, save to bow him out of court, as Warham had 
been driven into seclusion at an earlier time. The 
King no longer sought him out The clerk no 
longer summoned him to the board. Retiring to 
his country-seat in Kent, he spent his days in study 
and devotion; leaving his royal mistress in the 
palace to contend against his enemies and her own. 
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8. Cromwell, Secretary of State, was made of 
earthier mould than the Archbishop. A worthy 
pupil of the Cardinal whom he had served, Crom- 
well professed to be a man of the world: a man 
whose course was governed, less by theories and 
fantasies than by the actual state of things. He 
cared no more for the new Queen at Greenwich 
than for the old Queen at Kimbolton. All his 
thoughts were fixed on Henry. Henry was his lord 
and master. Henry had made him Secretary of 
state; Henry might make him knight and peer. Yet, 
if he crossed the humour of that master, he was 
but too well aware his head would fly. With an 
unsleeping eye, the secretary watched his master’s 
face, and trimmed his sail according to his fore- 
cast of the coming gale. Chapuys believed that in 
a little time Cromwell might become the Emperor’s 
man. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Stroke and Stroke. 

IS3S- 

1. Strange gusts of passion swept the court. 
Through Jane Seymour, Lady Exeter and Lady 
Kildare obtained a hearing for the Irish rebel Offaly. 
This murderer of Archbishop Allen, beaten from the 
field, had found a refuge with his sept and the con- 
nexions of his sept Had Brereton caught him, short 
would have been his shrift; but in a wild and hilly 
country, with a tenantry of Celtic mutineers, Ofialy 
had long defied pursuit. Ossory and his son received 
rewards; father and son being named governors of 
Kilkenny, Waterford, and Tipperary; on condition 
of resisting every effort made by Rome to sow dis- 
sension in the Irish camps. Lord Butler was already 
treasurer and admiral of Ireland, with a seat in the 
Council, a command in every Irish port. Red Piers 
expected, when the war was over, to obtain the 
deputy’s chair. His name, his loyalty, his services, 
and his connexion with the Queen, entitled him to 
claim that dignity from the crown. Yet through a 
court intrigue, Lord Leonard Grey, Lady Kildare’s 
brother, was appointed to that office. Grey had 
hardly been a week in Ireland, ere the murderer, 
Offaly, was in his tent, with something like a pro- 
mise of his life. 

2. In spite of his brave looks, Henry was con- 
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cerned about the interdict Anne prayed him to 
seek support in Germany, and put himself at the 
head of a Gospel League. The Germans were pre- 
pared to act Alesse, a Scottish priest, who had 
been driven from Edinburgh on account of his at- 
tachment to the new learning, and was now a con- 
fidential friend of Melancthon, arrived in London 
with a copy of the Loci Theologici, which was in- 
scribed to Henry by the great reformer. Known to 
Cromwell as a learned minister, Alesse was carried 
by the secretary to the royal closet, where he urged 
the King, in Melancthon’s name, to send an embassy 
to Germany. Though it was hard for a Defender of 
the Faith to send ambassadors to heretics, yet the 
King was brought to yield, on which Fox and Heath, 
high priests of the new learning and the new order, 
crossed the seas, to learn by personal intercourse 
with the German princes what might be done to- 
wards the formation of a Gospel League, 

3. A liberal policy at home kept pace with this 
attempt abroad. Italian cardinals were deprived of 
their fat bishoprics, and English learned men were 
raised to power. Campeggio lost his sinecure of 
Salisbury, and Shaxton took that pluralist’s seat. 
Ghinucchi lost his see of Worcester, which the bold 
reformer Latimer obtained. Cranmer was printing 
his edition of the English Bible, and the texts were 
almost ready for the public eye. 

4. The Queen appeared to have a great success; 
but this success, as the good Scottish priest said 
afterwards, laid the sword across her neck. When 
Gardiner, now in Paris, heard of the projected Gospel 
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League, he felt that every friend of Rome and of 
the ancient order must be up at once. They had 
no time to lose. If Fox and Heath brought back 
a good report, the King might join that Gospel 
League, and England might be hopelessly cut off 
from Rome. Learning that Cromwell was estranged 
from Anne, and might be willing to destroy her, he 
suggested to the Secretary of State that the way 
to ruin Anne was to accuse her of unfaithfulness to 
the King. But Gardiner’s hints arrived at an un- 
lucky time. The hope which had already failed her 
was renewed. Again the doctors and astrologers 
told the King he was to have a son. Anne was 
again the sweetheart, and a shadow fell across the 
path of Jane. 

5. Anne now gave up her task of reconciling 
Mary to her father. Lady Shelton had been trying 
to bring her charge, into a gentler frame of mind, 
using, by the Queen’s authority, a softer method 
than either King or council had prescribed. But 
she had met with no success. “My pleasure is,” 
Anne wrote to Lady Shelton, “that you no further 
seek to move the Lady Mary towards the King’s 
grace, other than as he himself directed in his own 
words to her. What I have done myself, has been 
more from charity, than because the King or I can 
care what course she takes, or whether she will 
change, or will not change her purpose. When I shall 
have a son, as soon I look to have, I know not what 
will then come to her. Remembering the Word of 
God that we should do good to our enemies, I have 
wished to give her notice before the time, because 
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by my daily experience, I know the wisdom of the 
King to be such, that he will not value her repentance 
on the cessation of her madness and unnatural ob- 
stinacy when she has no longer power to choose. 
She would acknowledge her error and evil conscience, 
by the law of God and the King, if blind affection 
had not so sealed her eyes that she will not see but 
what she pleases. Mrs, Shelton, I beseech you 
trouble not yourself to turn her from any of her 
wilful ways, for to me she can do neither good nor 
ill. Do your own duty towards her, folloviring the 
Kingfs commandment, as I am assured that you do 
and will do, and you shall find me your good lady, 
whatever comes.” 

6. Lady Exeter ran to Chapuys with news that 
the King was in a sullen mood. He had been heard 
to say the two ladies should either bend or break. 
One of his councillors was saying that the King 
would not go on as he had done; that his vexations 
were too great to bear any longer; that, as Parlia- 
ment was about to meet, he should refer his busi- 
ness to the peers and burgesses. “This news is 
true as gospel,” said Lady Exeter; “for God’s sake 
let the Emperor know the worst in time; and beg 
him to do something for the honour of his blood.” 
Chapuys answered that his Majesty was worried by 
the Turks, the Lutherans, and other enemies; but 
he would write and see what could be done. A 
few days later. Lady Exeter came to his lodgings 
in disguise, and told him things were getting worse 
and worse. The “concubine” was conspiring to 
be rid of Catharine and Mary, and Henry, in his 
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present mood, would let her do so if she liked. 
Parliament, she added, was about to meet, and 
when the peers and burgesses met, the King would 
make them partners in his crimes. Anne was govern- 
ing every one at court Unless the Emperor spoke 
at once, his word would come too late. Parliament 
would be committed to the King, and knowing that 
the Emperor would never overlook their votes, 
both lords and commoners might rally round the 
Queen. 

7. While these conspirators were at their work, 
intelligence from Kimbolton suddenly changed the 
aspect of events. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Kimbohon. 

>535-36. 

1. Begging an audience of the King, Chapuys 
informed his Grace that Catharine was dangerously 
sick. Henry was surprised. No news of any change 
in her condition had arrived at Court, though Bedyng- 
feld and Chamberlain, his trusty officers, were living 
at Kimbohon in the house with her. Chapuys as- 
sured him that his news was true; the Queen was 
sick — yea, sick to death. “To death!” growled 
Henry, thinking of the trouble she was causing him; 
“ if she were but to die, my quarrels with the Emperor 
would cease.” Chapuys requested leave to go and 
see her; a request that could not be refused to an 
imperial envoy. Chapuys, however, wanted some- 
thing more. The Princess Mary, urged the plotter, 
ought to go and see her mother ere that mother 
died. Might he conduct the Princess to Kimbolton 
for these last adieuxf 

2. It was a strange request. Though Henry was 
far from guessing to what lengths and depths his 
visitor was prepared to go, he saw at once the im- 
pudence of a foreign agent asking to be present in 
the last conference of Mary and her mother. Mary 
was not a Spanish subject, and the envoy had no 
charge of her. She was an English girl, subject to 
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the English law. Some hope had recently been 
given by Jane Seymour, that Mary would ere long 
submit, renounce her mother’s cause, and enter a 
religious house. A private conference at Kimbolton, 
near the dying bed of Catharine, in the presence of 
imperial envoys, doctors, and attendants, would be 
sure, he thought, to dash those hopes. Henry had 
no- suspicion that these hints of Mary’s meekness 
were but tricks arranged by Chapuys to deceive him 
with the Emperor’s approval and the Princess’s help. 
Chapuys, the King rejoined, might go to Kimbol- 
ton, but as to taking Mary with him, that could 
hardly be allowed. But Chapuys, seeing the King 
desirous of satisfying him, pressed the point. “Well,” 
said Henry, “we will think about it, and consult 
our Council.” 

3. From the day of her arrival at Kimbolton, 
Catharine had chosen to regard herself as being a 
prisoner and a martyr of her Church. Nothing in 
her outward state suggested either prisoner’s cell or 
martyr’s crown. She had the residence and the 
household of a princess; she retained the ladies 
and the ushers of her choice; she kept her Spanish 
confessor, her Spanish physician, and her Spanish 
women. No one prevented her from walking in 
the Park, from going up to Stonely Priory, and 
from driving to St. Neots. Yet Catharine closed 
her gates and hid her face. She never asked for 
Bedyngfeld and Chamberlain. These officers dared 
not address her as Queen; and she would suffer 
no one to approach her presence who declined to 
disobey the law. “I am his wife; I am his Queen; 
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until I perish, I shall always be his wife and 
Queen!” Such was the daily burthen of her song. 

4. One window of her chamber looked into the 
deer-park; another towards the gates, above which 
rose the village spire. Her bed-room, private room, 
and state room were in line, occupying one wing 
of the castle; and a masked passage through the 
wall led her to a gallery in the private chapel, 
where she sat unseen while mass was said below 
by her domestic priests. She sewed and told her 
beads, and listened to her maidens’ songs. Had her 
heart been still, she might have lived in peace, but 
Catharine was too proud and angry to appease her 
mind with household cares. 

5. From day to day she was expecting news 
from Rome. Why was the Pontiff silent? Why, 
having sealed the interdict, was he not giving it 
vital force? Lady Exeter and Lady Salisbury told 
her the interdict was strong enough to do her work 
without an army to enforce the Pontiffs curse. Let 
that curse of Rome be launched; the King would 
fall without a blow; and Mary, as a daughter of the 
Church, would be saluted Queen. Such were the 
tales she heard, and Catharine in her misery be- 
lieved these tales. She was a recluse, trusting to 
the secret letters of such women for her news. 
When Lady Willoughby tried to see her, Cromwell 
put her off with civil words. A royal license was 
required. Could she not have that leave to see her 
mistress ere she died? Cromwell assured her he 
would do his best His Highness must be moved 
at a convenient time. Lady Willoughby was fret- 
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ting at the Barbican for that permission to go down 
and see her friend. 

6. In her seclusion, Catharine heard of holy 
men being done to death. These holy men she 
took for martyrs and confessors in her cause. Why 
were her friends abroad so slacki While Paul was 
silent, Parliament was passing bills, and Cranmer 
printing Bibles. Every day the breach with Rome 
was widening, Charles had some excuse. The 
Moors were fighting hard in Africa; the Turks were 
storming up the Danube; and an army was a costly 
thing to move; but Paul, she thought, had only to 
pronounce a curse, and leave the execution of his 
bull in English hands. “Once more,” she wrote to 
Paul, “as an obedient daughter of the Roman 
Church, I pray your Holiness to think of me, my 
husband, and my child. You know what they are 
doing in this country; and with what offence to 
God and to yourself Unless a cure be quickly 
found, the remedy will come too late. The con- 
stant will be slain; the feeble will be smitten; the 
indifferent will be lost. I know no man on whom 
the martyrdom of holy men, and the ruin of lost 
souls, ought to lie so heavily as on you. I write 
for the discharge of my conscience . . . and so I 
end, in expectation of a remedy from God and from 
your Holiness. May it come quickly! The hour 
will soon be past.” These words were Catharine’s 
last appeals to Rome. 

7. Some holy men, and some men far from holy, 
were in trouble for her sake. Forest, after his ex- 
pulsion from Greenwich, hid himself in London 
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from his French superior, till he should find a 
chance of recovering his lost ground by some great 
act of service and obedience to his chief. That 
chance he made. Hearing that Latimer was about 
to preach, Forest went to hear and interrupt the 
bold divine. A row ensued. Forest was arrested on 
the spot, and, being an old offender, was examined 
by the Council. To the question, asked by Crom- 
well, how he reconciled the oaths of allegiance he 
had sworn with his new opinions, he replied, with 
much effrontery, that those oaths were taken by his 
outer, not his inner man. The friar was lodged in 
Newgate; tried under the Act of Supremacy, he was 
condemned to die, unless he changed his mind 
once more. On hearing of this sentence, Catharine 
wrote to him in Newgate; praying him, not without 
some fear, to bear his cross and win his martyr’s 
crown. “Since you have always shown yourself 
ready to give good counsel to others, you will 
know very well what to do, and that you are called 
to bear witness for the love of Christ and the truth 
of His Catholic faith. If you will hold up against 
the few brief torments which have been prepared 
for you, you will receive, as you well know, eternal 
gains. I should esteem a man bereft of sense and 
reason, who, to save himself some passing pains on 
earth, would lose his great reward in heaven.” This 
letter seemed to nerve the friar, who answered that 
in three days he must die. Her heart was wrung 
for him; but it was wrung in vain; for when the 
day of execution came, he took the proffered oaths 
and robbed the hangman of his fee. 

7 * 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Asleep. 

1536. 

1. Chapuys tarried for a month before he took 
the road. For Mary’s sake he wished to hear from 
Catharine’s dying lips a declaration of the fact, so 
much disputed by the lawyers, whether she had been 
Prince Arthur’s wife. But winter had set in. The 
ways were rough with snow, the fords were choked 
with ice. Catharine was not reported worse, nor 
was any person, save her Spanish physician, aware 
that she was near the end. 

2. Bedyngfeld, listening at her door for news, 
heard nothing to alarm him for her state of health. 
Things kept their usual course. The invalid lay in 
her own room; Blanche and Isabel passed in and 
out; the doctor came and the confessor stayed. 
They spoke in Spanish to each other and in English 
to the chamberlain. Such matters had been going 
on for months. There seemed no need for Chapuys 
to ride down until the question of Mary going or 
not going with him was decided by the King. But 
Lady Willoughby pressed for her permission with a 
warmer zeal. Her license had not come, and Crom- 
well hinted that a verbal message was enough. She 
feared duplicity. “Without I have a letter of his 
grace or else of you, to show the officers of my 
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mistress’s house, my license shall stand to no ef- 
fect.” Cromwell put her off once more: and Lady 
Willoughby, unable to procure a written passport, 
acted on the secretary’s hint 

3. New Year’s morning found her in the saddle 
at the Barbican. The ride was long, the air incle- 
ment, the track a waste. Unused to riding, she 
was thrown to the ground and badly bruised. Still 
she pressed on. Some persons on the road dis- 
suaded her from going forward; telling her the 
good old Queen was dead; but neither icy winds, 
nor smarting wounds, nor fatal news, sufficed to 
turn her back. Long after dark, a noise of hoofs 
was heard before the Castle gates. Bedyngfeld went 
down to see the new arrival, but the Spanish lady 
was unknown to him by sight. She gave her name 
and told her errand. He required to see her war- 
rant for admission. Fearing to say she had no 
papers. Lady Willoughby pointed to her hurts, her 
freezing limbs, her chattering teeth, and begged 
him, for love of Jesus and for Christian charity, to 
lift her in, and set her by the fire. What was he 
to dol Cromwell’s commands were strict. No 
person was to pass those gates without a written 
license. Yet, in that wild country, on that winter 
night, could he repel this faint and pleading wo- 
man from his gate? Stonely Priory stood a mile 
off; with a brook to cross, a hill to climb. His 
heart gave way, the door swung back, and Lady 
Willoughby was carried in; but here the chamber- 
lain meant to stop; since he might have to pay for 
breach of Cromwell’s orders with his head.j When 
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warmth had soothed her limbs, and loosed her 
tongue, she told the warder she had come to see 
the Princess Dowager by Cromwell’s wish, and on 
the morrow, when her trunks were opened, she 
would place her papers in his hands. Her use of 
the words “princess dowager,” removed Bedyng- 
feld’s suspicion, and on a promise of showing her 
papers next day, he let her pass to Catharine’s 
room, and saw no more of her until the Queen was 
dead. 

4 . At four o’clock next day, Chapuys arrived. 
The envoy was in no such hurry as the' lady. All 
his papers were in order; he had ambled down the 
roads at ease; stopping at the village inns; and 
now, on his arrival at her door, he ate his dinner 
leisurely before going in to see the Queen. At 
seven, he went with Bedyngfeld to Catharine’s 
room. He stayed some minutes only, and he spoke 
to Catharine in Castillian. Vaux was absent, so that 
nothing was known to the King’s officers of what 
was taking place. Next day, Catharine sent her 
doctor for the envoy. Chapuys had a serious mis- 
sion for this Spanish doctor to perform. The chance 
of Mary coming to the throne depended greatly on 
the statements of the English case being false. The 
Primate, when divorcing Catharine from the King, 
assumed their truth. Parliament, when bastardising 
Mary, had assumed their truth. The advocates of 
Catharine had admitted in the legatine court that 
they were true. Yet Catharine had persistently 
denied the facts. Would she confirm her previous 
declarations in her dying breath 1 Chapuys wished 
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the doctor to observe her with the utmost care, and 
when he found her on the point of death, to put 
this question: — would she, in the hour of death, 
affirm that she had never been Prince Arthur’s wife? 
The doctor undertook his mission, and the envoy, 
satisfied with this arrangement, passed into the 
patient’s room. Catharine was able to converse with 
him. “Make my excuses to the Emperor, to Mon- 
seigneur Granvelle, and the great commander for 
my not writing to them, and beg them, for the love 
of God, and by either one means or another, to 
make an end of this affair. It is this waiting for a 
cure that never comes, together with the misery 
which this waiting causes both of us to suffer, that 
throws everything into disorder.” 

5. She wrote her last lines to Henry. “My most 
dear Lord, King, and Husband, — The hour of my 
death draweth nigh. I cannot choose but out of 
the love I bear you to put you in remembrance of 
your soul’s health, which you ought to prefer before 
all considerations of the world, and before the care 
and tendering of your own body, for which you 
have cast me into many miseries, and yourself into 
many cares. But I forgive you all, and devoutly 
pray that God will forgive you also. For the rest I 
commend unto you Mary, our daughter, beseeching 
you to be a good father unto her, as I have always 
desired. I entreat you also to consider my maids, 
and to give them marriage-portions, which is not 
much, they being but three. For all my other ser 
vants I ask you for one year’s pay more than their 
due, lest otherwise they should be in want. Lastly, 
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I VOW that mine eyes desire you above all things. 
Farewell!” 

6. Catharine seemed better since the coming of 
Lady Willoughby. She was easier in her mind. She 
slept at night On the fifth day of January, Bedyng- 
feld thought she might rally, though her recovery 
would be a work of time. But she was sinking 
faster than he knew. Next morning, she was worse. 
The night passed heavily away though Lady Wil- 
loughby knelt beside her couch, and talked to her 
in accents to recall her youth on the Alhambra 
slopes, the pride and glory of the Moorish strife, 
the Hebrew exodus, the Acts of Faith, and that 
eternal warfare of the church in which her life had 
been involved. At ten next morning came the 
priest with holy oil, and then, her hour being come, 
the English officers were called into her room. She 
slowly sank to rest; dying at two o’clock, in Lady 
Willoughby’s arms; but with the secret of her earlier 
bridals locked within her breast. In the excitement 
of his duties, her Spanish physician let the moment 
pass, and, to the great regret of Chapuys, her spirit 
was allowed to part unquestioned and in peace. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Greenwich. 

1536- 

1. Debased by power and brutalised by passion 
as Henry had become, he read the last proud words 
of Kate — his brave old Kate — with agonising tears. 
For some weeks he had scarcely seen his wife, whose 
health required the utmost care. Her project for a 
Gospel League had failed. The German princes, 
feeling no confidence in Henry, had refused to place 
their fortunes in his charge. Nor would the Duke 
of Saxony allow Melancthon to visit London. Henry 
was piqued, his consort in disgrace. “The King 
was angry with the Queen,” said Alesse, “on ac- 
count of the failure of that embassy to Germany, 
which he had sent at her request. He was exceed- 
ingly indignant that the German princes doubted 
the soundness of his faith.” 

2 . The note from Catharine touched his heart. 
For days, he talked of nothing but his “brave old 
Kate,” and when the news of her decease arrived, 
he turned with a devouring passion to the details 
of her obsequies. A royal sepulchre and royal 
pageant should be hers. Ladies of rank, and many 
of them, should attend her to the grave. Catharine 
had expressed a wish to sleep in one of the chapels 
of her Order; but the chapels of that Order had 
been swept away. ‘ Amends, however, should be 
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made. Peterborough, the most splendid shrine with- 
in a ride of thirty miles from Kimbolton, should be 
her resting-place. Orders were issued on the ward- 
robe for such mourning as the women in attend- 
ance might require, and Henry told the ladies who 
had been her friends he should erect to her memory 
as grand a monument as any in the Christian world. 

3. Charles heard of Catharine’s end with an un- 
ruffled brow. “We grieve,” he said, “to hear this 
news, and pity our cousin Mary’s lowly state; but 
we submit ourselves to Heaven; for France is press- 
ing us very hard, and we must make up our affairs 
with Henry. Yea, for Mary’s sake, and as a curb 
on French ambition, we must settle our affairs.” 

4. While Henry was engaging every one to hon- 
our his repudiated wife, the Queen was seeking to 
prevent a young gentleman of his chamber, Frank 
Weston, from adopting his too easy code of morals. 
Madge Shelton, one of her maids of honour, and 
her cousin of the Boleyn blood, was causing her 
some trouble by her love-affairs; for Madge’s pretty 
face and saucy smile were being courted by Frank, 
though Frank was married, much as Jane Seymour’s 
personal charms were complimented by the King. 
Young Weston was near of kin to both the Queen 
and Madge. Anne liked him, and had pushed his 
fortunes; having chosen him for knighthood on her 
coronation day. Being several years his senior, she 
thought herself entitled, both as Queen and cousin, 
to give him good advice. He meant no harm. In 
fact, though spoiled by his adoring relatives, he was 
a gallant fellow, worthy to have lived a longer and 
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a happier life. But Anne perceived that in his 
vanity and folly he was driving an honest and 
worthy suitor from the feet of Madge. 

5. A suitor such as Anne desired for Madge was 
Henry Norreys, who had lately lost his first wife, 
Mary, daughter of Lord Dacres of the South. Left 
with two young children — that Mary Norreys who 
was afterwards Lady Champernoon, and that Harry 
Norreys who was subsequently ennobled by Eliza- 
beth for his father’s sake — he wished to find a mo- 
ther for these orphans, and was proud to seek her 
in the Queen’s family. Madge Shelton suited him 
in point of birth and connexion. Her mother Lady 
Shelton was with the young princesses, and her 
kindred were entrenched about the court. Her 
cousin Anne was Queen. Her uncle Wiltshire was 
Lord Privy Seal. Her aunt Lady Bryan was lady- 
mistress to the heiress-presumptive, Norreys pro- 
posed to Madge, and with the Queen’s assent, they 
were engaged. Yet Norreys, after his engagement, 
seemed to pause in the affair. Anne spoke to him 
of Madge. “Why do you not go on with your 
marriage?” Norreys put her off, by saying he would 
wait a little while. 

6. Thinking the mischief lay with Frank, the 
Queen inquired of her madcap cousin why he was 
dangling after Madge, instead of staying at home 
and loving his own wife? “Ha!” cried the saucy 
fellow, “there is some one in your house whom I 
love more than both.” “Why, who can that be?” 
asked the Queen. To which he answered, still more 
saucily, “It is yourself!” Anne took the matter 
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gravely, and “defied him;” that is to say, she told 
him, after such a speech, she would have no more 
to do with him. The lad was stung, and in his 
petulance he answered her that Norreys came into 
her chamber more for her sake than for that of 
cousin Madge! Poor madcap, he retired to his apart- 
ments in a huff, not dreaming how these saucy 
speeches were to be atoned. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Rupture. 

1536- 

I. Chapuys was whispering that the “concu- 
bine” had poisoned Catharine. At Kimbolton he 
had suggested poison to the Spanish doctor. “Have 
you 410 suspicion, not so much as a suspicion?” 
No; the doctor had no suspicion. Chapuys pushed 
him harder. “Well,” said the physician, “there may 
be a doubt, the shadow of a doubt, for she has 
never been well since she drank some Welsh ale; 
yet it must have been a slow poison, for she drank 
it long ago.” The body was opened, but no trace 
of poison could be found. This evidence being re- 
ported to the Emperor, the matter seemed at rest; 
but when the plotters found how much the King 
was touched, they ventured to revive this charge. 
Chapuys again applied to the physician, who pre- 
tended to examine the remains afresh. He now ob- 
served a singular fact; the late Queen’s lungs and 
stomach were sound and healthy, but her heart was 
black. “Enough!” cried Chapuys, “the case is 
proved!” But Chapuys was too cunning to assert 
that Catharine had been poisoned by a cup of ale. 
Something more striking and mysterious was re- 
quired in order to involve the Queen. Italy was 
the land of poisoners and poisons, and reports were 
spread abroad that the potion given by Anne to 
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Catharine came from Italy. Chapuys lent the ru- 
mour wings, while for himself he said he hardly 
thought the story could be true! 

2. In spite of her maternal hopes, the Queen 
seemed restless and uneasy in her mind. Henry 
was hot and chafed; alarmed about the interdict, 
disturbed by Catharine’s death; and though he car- 
ried her infant, Elizabeth, in his arms at a court- 
ball, he gave his leisure more and more to Jane. 
Norfolk, hating his niece more bitterly than ever, 
brought a message from the King; and feeling that 
his day was come, he gave this message with a 
rudeness that threw the Queen into a nervous fit. 
The crisis of her fate was nigh, and Norfolk knew 
it. No respect for the dead woman at Kimbolton, 
no consideration for the suffering wife at Green- 
wich, kept the King from dangling after Jane Sey- 
mour. Going suddenly into a room, Anne found 
the King alone with her. Jane was sitting on his 
knee, receiving and returning his caresses. Anne 
was stricken to the heart. “I love him,” cried the 
wretched Queen; “my heart is broken at this sight.” 
Henry leapt up, and fearing for his unborn son, at- 
tempted to appease his wife. “Peace, sweetheart, 
all shall yet go well for thee.” But there was no 
more peace for this poor soul on earth, and it was 
well for her — thrice well — that the great scholar 
had already taught her in due season to prepare 
for death! 

3. The news soon spread abroad that Anne had 
caught the King with Jane, and that her mental 
agonies were most acute. In feeble health, and 
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needing easy days, her system had received a fear^ 
ful shock. There seemed, as enemies like Lady 
Exeter believed, good reason to expect a great mis- 
hap. If so, her fall was sure. In eager joy, Lady 
Exeter sent intelligence to Chapuys of that scene 
with Jane. The King, too, seemed to feel, as by a 
morbid instinct, that his consort’s life depended 
on her bringing forth a son, for he was talking 
of a fancy that had come into his head about the 
power of demons to entrap men into love with evil 
spirits. 

4. Lady Exeter brought a strange story to the 
Savoyard’s lodgings. Exeter had learned, she said, 
from one of Henry’s near companions that the King 
was talking of the “concubine” as having been 
married to him by sorcery. Such a marriage, he 
was saying, must be void in law and morals. He 
had taken her under a pledge that she would bless 
him with a Prince. That pledge was broken by the 
Queen, so that his eyes were opening to the truth 
at last Yes, God was making all things clear to 
him. Already he perceived that a woman wedded 
to him in the power of devils was not his lawful 
wife, and consequently he was free to take another 
woman when and how he chose. Chapuys was 
staggered by so gross a fable, and he hoped the 
Marchioness was not deceived by her excess of 
zeal. “This thing,” he wrote to Charles, “is hard 
to credit, though it comes to me on high authority; 
I will watch for any signs that show it may be 
true.” 

5. The funeral of Catharine was fixed for the 
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twenty-ninth day of January. For two or three 
weeks, Anne had been confined by sickness to her 
room. She seemed to be aware that only one 
chance remained to her. If she should bear a son, 
her life and crown were safe. If not, it rhight be 
better for her that she had never seen her hus- 
band’s face. She bore a son: — unhappily for her, 
that son was dead. 

6. On the very day of Catharine’s funeral, 
Henry, having heard the news of his misfortune, 
stalked into the Queen’s room, and said in fury, 
“It is now too sure that God will give me no heir 
male by you.” The fainting woman could not 
speak. Turning on his heel, he left her with the 
dry and blighting words, “When you get up. I’ll 
speak to you again.” The pains of her recovery 
were prolonged. Her women wept around her 
couch; for what was likely to occur, they knew by 
many a secret sign. Anne tried to cheer them up, 
by saying that the legitimacy of her next son would 
lie beyond dispute. When Henry came to see her, 
she put this hope before his mind. “I will have 
no more boys by you,” he answered in a brutal 
tone. The outraged woman broke on him in an- 
swer: “It is your unkind ness that has killed our 
son.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Conspiracy. 

1536. 

1. The mine was charged. Who was to bring 
the fire? Lady Exeter sent the outlines of a plan 
to Chapuys, who, as Spanish envoy, had assumed 
the main direction of the Spanish plot. “Jane Sey- 
mour,” said the Marchioness, “must be employed.” 
Already Jane was well instructed in her part, as 
those who hated Anne had shown her how to act, 
and told her what to say. If Chapuys should ap- 
prove Lady Exeter’s plan, Jane Seymour was to 
seek the King, and tell him boldly he was living in 
a state of mortal sin. Chapuys was to follow Jane. 
If Jane and Chapuys spoke out strongly, Henry 
might consult with others who were banded to 
destroy the Queen. 

2. Chapuys thought the plan of Lord Exeter 
might do. It was, no doubt, a dangerous course 
to take. The law was clear and stern. To say 
that Anne was not the King’s wife, and that her 
daughter was not born in wedlock, was high treason, 
and the punishment of high treason was the axe. 
Few men were likely to risk their heads till they 
were certain of success. One of the conspirators 
tried to feel his way with one who might have been 
supposed to act on higher motives than a wish to 
curry favour with the crown. Pole called on 
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Stokesley, Bishop of London, and implored that 
bishop to speak with Henry, and advise him to ap- 
pease his conscience and dismiss his concubine. 
Pole assumed that Stokesley was of his opinion; 
but he found the prudent bishop far from frank. 
“I shall not tell you what my opinion is,” said 
Stokesley. “I will speak of it to no one but the 
King, nor even to the King himself until I see what 
way his Highness will decide.” 

3. Yet Chapuys felt with Lady Exeter that some 
one must begin. The situation of affairs seemed 
good. Queen Anne was sick in bed. Cranmer was 
absent. Henry was sure to speak with Cromwell, 
who was known to be reflecting Henry’s moods, as 
either fear of Paul or love of Jane prevailed over 
duty to his kingdom and fidelity to his wife. The 
Secretary was playing fast and loose, according to 
the changes in his game. His conduct to Tyndale 
was in evidence. This eminent reformer was de- 
nounced by English scoundrels to the Emperor’s 
councillors in Brussels, who enveigled him, an un- 
suspecting man, from Antwerp, and committed him 
to the castle of Vilvorde. Efforts on many sides 
were made to save him from the persecutor’s rage. 
Cromwell had been his pupil, and had gathered 
up his various writings for the use of bishops who 
employed them in their version of the Word of 
God; but he was turning towards the papal and 
imperial powers; and though appeals were made to 
him in favour of the kidnapped scholar, Tyndale 
was abandoned to his fate. For some time past 
the Queen had been annoyed by Cromwell’s per- 
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fidies. One day, he told the Spanish envoy she 
was threatening to have his head. Chapuys left 
Cromwell with an impression that it was become a 
question which of the two heads should fall — the 
Secretary’s or the Queen’s. It all depended on the 
tyrant’s mood. Yet Chapuys saw no reason for 
despair. If Jane were sure of Henry’s love, and 
Cromwell right about his fear, the plot of Lady 
Exeter could hardly fail. 

4. Chapuys consulted Mary, who approved the 
plan laid down by Lady Exeter. This method of 
proceeding suited her haughty temper better than 
pretending to be meek and offering to retire into 
some convent of St. Clare. She begged the 
Savoyard to push on hard and fast. She yearned, 
she said, to see the concubine overthrown. But for 
herself she took no thought; she was prepared for 
every sacrifice, even for her father marrying Jane, 
and for the advent of a prince. 

5. Armed with her approval, Chapuys went to 
Cromwell; after seeing him, he called on many 
more. Their first care was to find a pretext for 
divorcing Anne. They might denounce her as a 
sorceress, who had enchanted Henry by the power 
of devils, and divorce her at the stake; but such a 
method, though it would have suited Lady Exeter 
and Lady Willoughby, was repugnant to the hard 
yet liberal Secretary of State. Cromwell, believing 
the Pope could help them better than the devil, and 
believing also that the King was ready to submit 
his case to Rome, hinted to his master that the 
Pontiff would at once declare his marriage with 
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Anne Boleyn void. For once the crafty man was 
wrong, and when he found how badly Henry took 
his hints, he feared that he had spoiled his game, 
and lost his head. But Jane excused the Secretary 
to her lover, and his crafty brain was soon employed 
on a less dangerous track. As Wolsey’s servant, 
Cromwell knew of the affair between Anne Boleyn 
and Lord Percy. When the Cardinal parted that 
pair of lovers, Percy had asserted that he held some 
pledge from Anne. Wolsey had only laughed at 
this assertion of the lover; yet if Percy could be 
got to say the words then uttered in his rage were 
true, they would have a case to bring before the 
courts. Percy declined to help them. Cromwell 
cited him before the council, but the Border chief 
refused to gratify their spite. The Queen, he said, 
had never pledged to him her troth. Norfolk de- 
manded that the witness should be sworn. Percy 
was ready to take the Sacrament on what he spake. 
Norfolk went into the chapel, where, with wafer on 
his lip, the Earl repeated on his salvation that no- 
thing in his love. affairs with Anne had given him 
any right to call her wife. 

6. Baffled by these two failures, the conspira- 
tors fell back on the suggestion made by Gardiner, 
that the best way of ruining the Queen was by a 
criminal charge. Gardiner detested Anne, not only 
as a patroness of Cranmer and Latimer, but be- 
cause, like Cromwell, he was scheming for a mar- « 
riage in the court of France. Gardiner pretended 
he had seen some letters in Paris accusing Anne of 
adultery. Norfolk and Suffolk snapt at Gardiner’s 
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hint Adultery in a queen was treason, and a ver- 
dict of adultery and treason would be better than 
a mere divorce. Suffolk had always thought the 
Queen too gracious with the wits and poets in her 
court. Twice he had spoken to the King, and 
twice had been rebuked for his suspicious words. 
This time there should be dirt enough. 

7. Seven days before Queen Anne was publicly 
accused of incest and adultery, not a soul in Eng- 
land dreamed that she lay open to such charges. 
In the secret and malicious record of her life by 
Chapuys, not a word is found implying that the 
Queen was false. Her marriage is denied; her 
child is called a bastard; she is credited with a 
wish to see her rivals in the grave; but neither 
Lady Exeter nor Lady Salisbury ever whispered in 
his ear that Anne was leading an immoral life. 
The charge was monstrous. Even in her ordinary 
state of health, the Queen had little of the earthy 
mould that tempts men into sin; and she had not 
for many months enjoyed her ordinary state of 
health. For months past she had lived an in- 
valid’s life; lying on her couch, prattling with her 
child, sewing poor maidens’ smocks, looking through 
her almoner’s accounts, and talking with her chaplain 
Parker of a religious training for the future Queen. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Arrest. 

iS3<5. 

1. Chapuys was toiling in the dark abroad, and 
Audley raking up his filth at home. Early in the 
month, the great reforming Parliament was dis- 
solved. That Parliament might not be ready to 
undo what had been done. The writs were issued 
for the sixth of June. Seven weeks was a short 
time for so great an act as pulling down a Queen 
and setting up another in her place. Yet the con- 
spirators were bound to carry out their plot before 
the members met. 

2. By Monday, April 24, Audley was ready to 
proceed on Gardiner’s hint. That day a secret 
commission was placed in Audley’s hands, directing 
certain peers and judges to examine and report 
against the Queen. This instrument was drawn 
with Audley’s usual craft. Seven peers, four officers 
of state, and all the judges were named on the com- 
mission, but only five or six of these personages 
were actively engaged. Wiltshire, Paulet, and the 
judges were put on for show. Audley, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Cromwell, had the case in charge; and 
they took care to be supported by such partizans 
as Sussex, Westmoreland, and Oxford. To a body 
of such enemies any frivolous story would be evi- 
dence enough. 
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3. The first arrest was that of Brereton, who was 
seized in consequence of his doings in the Irish 
wars. No man had made himself more noxious to 
the Spanish party than the gallant soldier who had 
driven the murderer of Archbishop Allen out of 
Dublin, burnt the Castle of Maynooth, proclaimed 
the traitor in Drogheda, and overrun the country of 
Kildare. Offaly was lying in the Tower; his life in 
danger of the axe; and Lady Kildare believed that 
but for Brereton’s genius, Offaly might have crushed 
the Butlers and held his own against the King’s 
lieutenant. Now her turn had come. Her family were 
the leading plotters; and her enemy Brereton was 
committed to the Tower; but his arrest was not as 
yet connected with the Queen. 

4. Three days after this arrest, the Queen, on 
entering her presence chamber, noticed a musician 
of the household, «amed Mark Smeaton, standing 
in the round of her window, looking somewhat sad. 
Kind to all artists, she remembered how this Smeaton 
had once been fetched into her sick-room at Win- 
chester, and how he had cheered her spirits by his 
fine playing on the virginals. She had not spoken 
to him since that time; but seeing him ill at ease, 
and knowing how a little kindness touches an artist, 
she went up to him, and asked him why he was so 
sad. He answered her, “It is no matter.” Anne at 
once perceived that his artistic vanity was hurt. He 
was a joiner’s son, and in his early youth had toiled 
and moiled with plane and saw; but he was rising 
by his skill in music; and like that Leze who had 
hung himself, he wished to have more notice than 
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he got. Anne tried to soothe his wounded soul. 
“You must not look to have me speak to you, as I 
should do to a nobleman,” she said; the etiquette 
of her husband’s court being strict on all such 
points. “No, no, madam,” said the offended artist, 
“a look suffices me, and thus fare you well.” Some 
moments later, he was closeted with the four coun- 
cillors who were raking in the mire for evidence 
against the Queen; and under Norfolk’s stormy eye 
and Audley’s dexterous hand the artist’s wounded 
vanity was turned to rare account. The Queen had 
spoken to him; the Queen had sent for him. Why 
seek for more? Audley and Norfolk kept the musi- 
cian under guard all night, and by the morning he 
was broken to their purpose. He accused the Queen. 
To give more weight to his confession, he was carried 
to the Tower. 

5. That morning, — Sunday ijiorning, April 30, — 
Anne received a hint that enemies were getting up 
a scandalous charge against her. Sending for her 
almoner, she told him all that she had heard, and 
begged him to go and find out Norreys, the King’s 
groom, who, being a suitor of her cousin Madge, 
was oftener in her closet than any other of the 
King’s servants, and could speak of her with more 
authority than any other man. Norreys was sur- 
prised. He had not heard of the inquiry yet; but 
he assured her almoner that he was ready to declare 
the truth, if he were questioned on the subject “I 
will swear for the Queen, that she is a good woman,” 
said the upright gentleman, who loved the King better 
than he loved anything on earth except the truth. 
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' 6. Next day, the first of May, there was a joust, 

in which Norreys and Rochford were to break a 
lance; when Anne, being a little stronger, came out 
to grace their sport as May-day Queen; but they 
were hardly warm with tilt and thrust, when Henry 
was observed to rise. Calling for Norreys, he leapt 
to horse, and by the side of his favourite groom, 
followed by a train of peers and knights, he rode 
to London, leaving orders for the Queen to keep 
her chamber. On the road, he opened out his mind 
to Norreys. He wanted some one to support the 
story told by Smeaton, and he begged his man 
to help him in this hour of need. Norreys refused. 
“The thing is false,” he said; “I have never seen 
anything wrong in the Queen.” “If you confess,” 
the King whispered, “you shall not suffer in either 
purse or person.” Norreys rode on in silence. “If 
not,” cried Henry, chafing in his impatience, “you 
shall go to the Tower.” Norreys now understood 
what kind of service was required from him. He 
was to say that he had seen something wrong be- 
tween the Queen and her musician! “Sir,” he an- 
swered, like a gentleman, “I would rather die than 
utter any word so false. The accusation is a lie. 
Nay, I will prove it by my sword on any man who 
dares to back it with his life.” 

7. Early on the following day, the King returned 
to Greenwich, when his secret council called the 
Queen before them; hoping to obtain from her some 
hints by which to shape their course. No charge 
was made. They were not ready with a charge; 
but Norfolk held towards her a rough and brutal 
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tone. At every word of hers he cried, “Tut, tut!” 
and shook his head. Aware that Henry must have 
given these councillors leave to worry her, she felt 
how vain it was to strive with them. If she appealed 
at all, she must address the King. Anne rose and 
left the room. Henry was leaning on a window- 
sill, watching the humours of a crowd in the court- 
yard. Anne, retiring to her nursery, took up her 
infant daughter in her arms. A moment afterwards, 
the crowd — amongst which chanced to be that Pastor 
Alesse who had brought Melancthon’s treatise to the 
King — was moved as men are only moved by noble 
words and gracious scenes. They saw the Queen 
approaching him. The child was in her arms, and 
as she neared her lord, they saw her hold the in- 
fant out, and make a passionate step towards him. 
Henry, they could see, was ruffled, though he strove 
to hide his fury; and the Queen, repulsed, abashed, 
and broken, seemed to go from him in sorrow with 
her little child pressed tenderly to her bosom. 
Alesse lived a long and stormy life; but after 
five-and-twenty years, when sitting in his Leipsic 
chair, he still saw, in his mind’s eye, the figure of 
that “holy mother,” as he calls her, standing with 
her innocent baby in the presence of that brutal 
King. 

8. After the council rose, Anne called her servants 
and prepared to leave for Westminster. No one 
opposed her going, and the royal barge put off from 
Greenwich stairs. Another boat, in which were 
Audley, Norfolk, and other conspirators, started in 
pursuit of her. Cromwell had the grace to stay 
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behind. Midway from Greenwich to London Bridge, 
Audley and Norfolk overtook the royal barge, and 
in the King’s name ordered her to stay her course. 
Then, going on board, they told the Queen she was 
their prisoner, taken on a charge of infidelity to the 
King. Of infidelity towards the King! Anne called 
on heaven to witness for her innocence, and prayed 
that God would never pardon her if she were guilty 
of such sin. Audley replied that it was useless to 
deny her crimes. The King had proofs enough against 
her. Smeaton had confessed, he said; adding, with 
yet more daring wickedness, that Norreys had turned 
King’s evidence and confirmed the musician’s words. 
Pulling up sharply at the Tower stairs, they forced 
her in a nervous swoon to disembark. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In the Tower. 

1536. 

1. Torn from her child by force, deserted by 
her husband, overwhelmed by false charges, the Queen 
was flung on the Tower wharf. Kingston was 
waiting to receive her at the stairs. This rugged 
soldier had his orders what to do, for her arrest 
had been determined by the council several days 
before. She passed the moat, and turning up 
Water Lane, came suddenly on the gateway of the 
Bloody tower. Dropping on her knees before that 
frowning portal, making it, as Lady Wyat said, “a 
reverent temple,” she exclaimed, “Lord, help me! 
help me, as I am guiltless of this wherfeof I am ac- 
cused!” Then rising from her prayer, she passed 
into the inner ward. “Shall I go into a dungeon!” 
Facing her rose the piles in which Offaly and Brere- 
ton lay — champions of both parties in this unhappy 
strife. She was herself of Irish race, and all her days 
she had been rocked in Irish feuds; yet no suspi- 
cion crossed her mind that one of the two heroes of 
this Irish trouble was to die for her. “Shall I go 
into a dungeon!” 

2. “No, madam,” answered Kingston, “you shall 
go into your lodgings that you lay in at your corona- 
tion.” Anne was startled. After the brutality of 
her uncle, she was unprepared for kindness, even of 
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this meaner sort. A fancy flashed into her dizzy 
brain: “The King is only doing this to prove me.” 
Looking at the Constable, she said, “It is too good 
for me,” and then she lifted up her face and sighed, 
“Jesus, have mercy on me!” Kingston led the way 
into her old apartments, which were still arranged 
in royal state, with throne, and canopy, and stool, 
as in the day when she had shone in Henry’s eyes 
the brightest star on earth. A little closet opened 
on this state apartment, which the Queen had used 
for her devotions. “Pray you. Master Constable,” 
she entreated, “move the King’s Highness that I 
may have the sacrament in this closet; that I may 
pray for mercy. I am as clear from the company 
of man as to sin, as I am clear from you, and I am 
the King’s true wedded wife.” 

3. Rochford rode up from Greenwich to his Lon- 
don house. No one offered to molest him, nor had 
George the least suspicion of his danger until after 
Audley’s scene on the river, and the Queen’s com- 
mitment to the Tower. A resolution was then taken 
to arrest her brother George, her cousins Weston and 
Bryan, and her poet laureate Wyat. Bryan, luckily 
for himself, was in the country; but a messenger 
was sent to bring him up to town. Weston and 
Wyat were hurried to the Tower. Some of poor 
Weston’s petulant talk had got abroad, and the lad’s 
nonsense about Norreys going into the Queen’s 
cabinet more for the Queen’s sake than for that of 
Madge, was useful as a weapon to be turned against 
the groom, should Norreys still hold out. Wyat’s 
arrest was nothing but an act of vengeance on the 
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part of Suffolk. Norreys, when spoken with again, 
was true and staunch. “The thing is false,” he said; 
“the Queen is innocent; I have never seen wrong in 
her.” Henry, in his passion, swept his comrade into 
a dungeon of the Tower. 

4. The women placed in Anne’s apartments were 
neither of her own choice nor of her chamber. 
Some of them were strangers; most of them were 
enemies. Mrs. Cousins and Lady Boleyn, two of 
these women, had a personal grudge against the 
Queen. “I think it much unkindness in the King 
to put such about me as I never loved,” she sighed. 
These women had their orders. Mrs. Cousins and 
Lady Boleyn were to stay with her by day and 
night: to sit in her apartment, to sleep on her pallet, 
and to jot down every word she spake. These 
women entered on their odious task with glee, ex- 
pecting to receive a great reward. Kingston drew 
his bed across the Queen’s door. Two women 
occupied an outer room. Mrs. Cousins and Lady 
Boleyn lay within. Surrounded by these guards 
and spies, the nervous and distracted lady sank on 
her couch. The spies were watching her. Dead 
to all feeling for her lonely lot and her disordered 
brain, these women noted every act and set down every 
word for Cromwell’s eye and Audley’s use. Serving 
for such rewards as Chancellors and Secretaries 
of State can give, they threw out hints, they tried 
to make her talk, they listened through the sleep- 
less night; they pounced on every syllable which 
legal ingenuity could torture into evidence of guilt. 

5. Ere Chapuys went to bed that night, he gave 
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the Emperor some account of his conspiracy — not 
hiding any portion of his glory — and dilating on his 
rapid action and complete success. 

6. “Your Majesty,” ran this night confession of 
the chief conspirator, “will be pleased to recollect 
what I wrote to you early in the last month, 
touching what had taken place between M. Crom- 
well and myself about the King’s divorce from his 
concubine. I waited on the Princess Mary and 
obtained her sanction. She bade me go on in what 
w'as to be done; the more so as it would be for 
her father’s credit and conscience. She had ceased 
to care whether her father had lawful heirs or not, 
though such might take away her crown. For the 
sake of God she pardoned every one what had been 
done against her mother and herself. Acting under 
her orders, I joined with Cromwell and many other 
persons, but refrained from writing to your Majesty 
until we saw how things would go. No one could 
have dreamed that they would go so well as they 
have done. God’s justice has been rendered. In 
the open light of day the concubine has been con- 
ducted from Greenwich to the Tower; conducted 
by the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Chamberlain, 
and Vice-chamberlain; and left there with only four 
women to attend her. It is rumoured that she 
is accused of having carried on adultery with a 
musician of her chamber. He is also in the Tower. 
M. Norreys, one of the King’s most cherished 
friends, has been committed for concealing what 
was going on; also, six hours later in the evening, 
three other gentlemen. Three or four hours after 
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his sister was arrested, Lord Rochford was taken 
to the Tower.” 

7. This letter pours a flood of light on the affair. 
We see the artist in his room, and note the method 
and the progress of his work. Chapuys was master 
of the plot. Each fact was known to him the mo- 
ment it arose. Audley and Cromwell had been 
raking in the Queen’s ante-rooms for evidence. They 
liad bribed the porter at her door; the serving-man 
who carried in her tray. They had told the women 
of her chamber that the King hated her. They 
had warned her ladies-in-waiting that nothing they 
could do would save her; and had made these 
ladies understand that they might gain the greatest 
favour by assisting to destroy the Queen. Yet no- 
thing had been learned. The porter and the serving- 
man knew nothing wrong. The bed-chamber women, 
the ladies-in-waiting, and the maids of honour, knew 
nothing wrong. Had any trace of guilt been found, 
Chapuys would have told the Emperor his news. 
Even after Anne’s committal all is vague and dark. 
There is no question save of a musician of the 
chamber. Not a word is dropt about accomplices. 
Not a hint is given about a host of lovers. No- 
thing is said of Anne having poisoned the late 
Queen and intending to poison the Princess Mary. 
No conspiracy “to compass and imagine the King’s 
death” is mentioned by Chapuys. No misconduct 
with Norreys, Brereton, and Weston is alleged, nor 
is there any suggestion of incest with her brother 
George. These charges were the after-growth of 
Audley’s brain. Norreys and the other gentlemen, 
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we learn on sure authority, were lodged in prison, 
not as pretended partners in the Queen’s offences, 
but as witnesses alleged to have concealed the 
truth about Mark Smeaton’s intimacy with the 
Queen ! 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 
SACRIFICE. 


CHAPTER I, 

The Reformers. 

1536- 

I. While Anne was tossing on her bed of pain, 
all London was astir with feverish dread and no 
less feverish joy, according to the grooves in which 
the new and old opinions ran. Men of the new 
learning stood aghast They knew their prop was 
gone. They felt for Anne the passion and the 
reverence which a Carthusian and a Minorite felt 
for Catharine. That Scottish pastor, Alesse, who 
had seen the mother and her child repulsed at 
Greenwich, was in fellowship with all Melancthon’s 
friends. He held a post in Cromwell’s house, and 
still supposed his patron was an honest man. A 
warm admirer of Cranmer, he had lived on terms 
of friendship with the Primate. From the highest 
to the lowest, Alesse knew the men who were 
engaged leading England from the “house of 
bondage” to the “house of liberty,” and this good 
scholar and divine has left a striking picture of the 
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gloom and misery which fell on every one through 
Anne’s arrest. 

2. “All those who were with us that night,” he 
wrote in Leipzig, when he was an aged man, “many 
of whom have been preserved through the mercy 
of God, and are now returned from banishment to 
their native land, well know how deep a sorrow 
overwhelmed the godly in heart, how high were 
the rejoicings of the hypocrites and enemies of 
the Gospel, when the rumour spread abroad that the 
Queen was in the Tower. Next morning every 
one seemed stunned. Those who are still alive 
remember what tears the faithful shed, what agonies 
the good endured. I'hey know with what passion 
they lamented the snares which had been laid for 
the Queen; and how the enemies of truth were 
rejoicing in her misfortunes. For myself I was a 
man cast down with grief. I could not leave my 
house, but waited in my room for the result; for 
it was easy to foresee that the Queen’s death would 
bring about a change of religion in the Court.” 

3. Every one yet committed was a known re- 
former. Wyat was called the prompter of the Great 
Reform. Bryan had given offence in Rome and 
was an active enemy of the Imperial party. As the 
day wore on fresh warrants of arrest were said to 
have gone out No one could say how far a man 
like Audley, spurred by party rage, would fling his 
nets. 

4. A barge swept up to Lambeth with an order 
from the Secretary of State. Cranmer was absent on 
the business of his See, and only heard by chance 
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about the Queen’s arrest. At once he rode to Lambeth, 
meaning to take his barge and pull for Greenwich, 
where the King was staying, and entreat his high- 
ness, by the love and grace that were between them, 
to undo this fearful work. On his arrival at the pal- 
ace, he found the Secretary’s note. By Cromwell’s 
orders he was to stay at home till he received a 
summons. Cranmer imagined there was some mis- 
take. Calling his barge, he moved towards the river, 
but the officer on duty told him he must not stir. 
The Secretary’s orders were peremptory, and Cran- 
mer turned into his room with the conviction that 
he was a prisoner also. Who could say that war- 
rants were not signed for his commitment to the 
Tower? A greater prelate than himself had lately 
been arrested and destroyed. Gardiner, his rival in 
the Church, had gained the upper hand. Yet in this 
hour of peril — peril for himself and for his labour 
in the Church — the image of his suffering mistress 
in the Tower was chiefly in his thoughts. What he 
should do for her was far from clear, but after pass- 
ing through a restive night, he felt assured that, come 
what might, his duty lay in doing what he could to 
help the Queen. Going to his closet, he composed 
a manly, yet a sage and prudent letter to the King. 

5. “Pleaseth it your most noble grace to be ad- 
vertised,” he wrote, “that at your grace’s command- 
ment, by Mr. Secretary’s letters, written in your grace’s 
name, I came to Lambeth yesterday, and do there 
remain to know your grace’s further pleasure. And 
forsomuch as without your grace’s commandment I 
dare not, contrary to the contents of the said letters, 
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presume to come unto your grace’s presence; never- 
theless, of my most bounden duty, I can do no less 
than most humbly to desire your grace, by your 
great wisdom, and by the assistance of God’s help, 
somewhat to suppress the deep sorrow of your grace’s 
heart, and to take all adversities of God’s hands 
both patiently and thankfully. I cannot deny but 
your grace hath great cause, many ways, of lament- 
able heaviness; and also that, in the wrongful estima- 
tion of the world, your grace’s honour of every part 
is so highly touched (whether the things that com- 
monly be spoken to be true or not), that I remember 
not that ever Almighty God sent unto your grace 
any like occasion to try your grace’s constancy 
throughout, whether your Highness can be content 
to take of God’s hands, as well things displeasant as 
pleasant. And if he find in your most noble heart 
such an obedience unto His will, that your grace, 
without murmuration and overmuch heaviness, do 
accept all adversities, not less than thanking Him 
than when all things succeed after your grace’s will 
and pleasure, nor less procuring His glory and 
honour; then I suppose your grace did never thing 
more acceptable unto Him, since your first govern- 
ance of this your realm. And, moreover, your grace 
shall give unto Him occasion to multiply and in- 
crease his graces and benefits unto your highness, as 
he did unto his most faithful servant Job; unto whom, 
after his great calamities and heaviness, for his obe- 
dient heart and willing acceptation of God’s scourge 
and rod, Addidit ei Domintis cuncta duplicia. And 
if it be true, that is openly reported of the Queen’s 
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grace, if men had a right estimation of things, they 
should not esteem any part of your grace’s honour 
to be touched thereby, but her honour only to be 
clearly disparaged. And I am in such a perplexity 
that my mind is clean amazed; for I never had better 
opinion in woman than I had in her; which maketh 
me to think that she should not be culpable. And 
again, I think your Highness would not have gone 
so far except she had surely been culpable. Now I 
think that your grace best knoweth, that, next unto 
your grace, I was most bound unto her of all crea- 
tures living. Wherefore I most humbly beseech your 
grace to suffer me in that, which both God’s law, 
nature, and also her kindness bindeth me unto; that 
is, that I may with your grace’s favour wish and pray 
for her, that she may declare herself inculpable and 
innocent. And if she be found culpable, consider- 
ing your grace’s goodness towards her, and from 
what condition your grace of your only mere good- 
ness took her, and set the crown upon her head I 
repute him not your grace’s faithful servant and sub- 
ject, nor true unto the realm, that would not desire 
the offence without mercy to be punished, to the ex- 
ample of all other. And as I loved her not a little, 
for the love which I judged her to bear towards 
God and his Gospel; so, if she be proved culpable, 
there is not one that loveth God and his Gospel 
that ever will favour her, but must hate her above 
all other; and the more they favour the Gospel the 
more they will hate her; for then there was never 
creature in our time that so much slandered the 
Gospel. And God hath sent her this punishment, 
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for that she feignedly hath professed his Gospel in 
her mouth, and not in heart and deed. And though 
she hath offended so, that she hath deserved never 
to be reconciled unto your grace’s favour; yet Al- 
mighty God hath manifoldly declared His goodness 
towards your grace, and never offended you. But 
your grace, I am sure, knowledgeth that you have 
offended him. Wherefore I trust that your grace 
will bear no less entire favour unto the truth of the 
Gospel than you did before; forsomuch as your 
grace’s favour to the Gospel was not led by affec- 
tion unto her, but by zeal unto the truth. And this 
I beseech Almighty God, whose Gospel he hath or- 
dained your grace to be defender of, ever to pre- 
serve your grace from evil, and give you at the end 
the promise of his Ciospel.” 

6. Ere this letter was despatched to Greenwich, 
Audley’s barge pulled up at Lambeth Stairs. Aud- 
ley came to sound the Primate. He was attacking 
Anne, not like Gardiner from a firm persuasion that 
her death was good for Rome; not like Norfolk from 
a certain knowledge that her death would help his 
daughter to a throne; but from a still more sordid 
longing after place and pelf. Such stuff as he had 
raked against the Queen was laid before the Arch- 
bishop. The King, he said, must have a separation 
and divorce. Cranmer was cautious in his speech 
with such a man. If Anne were guilty, as the Chan- 
cellor alleged, her separation and divorce were things 
of course. The axe would separate and divorce 
her. Cranmer wished to send his letter to the King; 
Audley thought he should first consult with some 
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of the great lords who had been managers of the 
plot, and who could tell him what the King believed 
and which he wished. Crossing the Thames to the 
Star-Chamber, he met Oxford, Sussex, and Sandys. 
After seeing them, and noting in what kind of spirit 
these connexions of the pretenders were proceed- 
ing, Cranmer went down into his barge a paler and 
more sorrowing man. 

7. A postscript was appended to his letter. “After 
I had written this letter unto your grace, my Lord 
Chancellor, my Lord of Oxford, my Lord of Sussex, 
and my Lord Chamberlain of your grace’s house, 
sent for me to come unto the Star-Chamber; and 
these declared unto me such things as your grace’s 
pleasure was they should make me privy unto. For 
the which I am most bounden unto your grace. And 
what communication we had together I doubt not 
but they will make the true report thereof unto your 
grace. I am exceedingly sorry that such faults can 
be proved by the Queen as I heard by their relation. 
But I am, and ever shall be, your faithful subject.” 
In the face of what he saw was a conspiracy of pre- 
tenders to destroy the Queen, Cranmer could say 
no more and he would say no less. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Anne in the Tower. 

1536. 

1. “Mr. Kingston,” the Queen asked the Con- 
stable, “do you know wherefore 1 am here?” “Nay, 
Madam,” said he. The affair was like a dream. 
“When saw you the Kingl” she asked. “I saw him 
not,” rejoined the Constable, “since I saw him in the 
tilt-yard.” Anne was thinking of her brother George, 
that darling of her house, to whom she had been a 
“little mother” ever since she was herself a child. 
“Then I pray you, Mr. Kingston, tell me where my 
Lord Rochford is?” The iron Constable pitied her. 
“I saw him afore dinner in the court,” he said, eva- 
sively. “Oh, where is my sweet brother?” Still 
evading her inquiry, Kingston answered, “I left him 
at York Place.” 

2 . Then, turning to her own affairs, she said, in 
evident surprise and wonder, “Mr. Kingston, I hear 
say I should be accused with three men!” The Con- 
stable waited, for his orders Avere to let her talk, 
and jot down all she spake. She added, mournfully, 
“I can say no more but Nay, without I should open 
my body,” and she tore the gown across her breast. 
“Oh, Norreys, hast thou accused me!” she ex- 
claimed. The tale about Norreys seemed to daze 
her most of all. That Norreys, her brother’s friend. 
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a man who seemed the soul of honour, should 
betray her with a lie, was like the crack of doom. 
If he were false, what man was likely to be true? 
“Thou art in the Tower with me, and thou and I 
shall die together!” Many times she thought of 
that good step-mother whom she loved so dearly. 
“O my mother,” she exclaimed, “thou wilt die for 
sorrow!” Once she thought of the poor musician 
who had wrought her so much injury: “Mark, thou 
art here, too!” As yet she had not heard that 
Smeaton was the cause of her arrest, and that the 
fiddler had accused her, on a promise of his life 
being spared. Turning to the Constable, she cried, 
“Shall I die without justice, Mr. Kingston?” What 
was he to say? No man had seen more people die 
without justice than he. Not many months were 
passed since More had died without justice. If the 
King desired to have another woman, Kingston was 
sure that Anne must die, whatever law and equity 
might say in her defence. “Madam,” he answered, 
“the poorest subject of the King has justice.” She 
is reported to have laughed — surely a bitter and 
derisive laugh! 

3. A great and curious change came on the 
court. The King was merry, if not mad. He told 
the peers and ladies of his household to enjoy 
their lives. He ran about from house to house. 
He dined, he diced, he romped with every one. 
Taking his verses in his hands, he read them every- 
where, and put his critics in the Tower to shame. 
He sat up late of nights, and came home from his 
revels in the early hours, attended by his pipers 
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and singing-men, and startling honest citizens from 
their sleep. 

4. “The King is in the highest spirits since the 
harlot’s arrest,” wrote Chapuys, “gadding from 
place to place, supping with various women, staying 
out till after midnight, and returning by the river 
with his bands of music and his chorus from the 
privy chamber.” Chapuys could not veil his scorn 
for such proceedings. “The King,” he wrote, a few 
days afterwards, “lately supped with several ladies 
at the house of Kite, Bishop of Carlisle. Next day 
this prelate came to tell me of his doings. Henry, 
he said, was wild with merriment. Among other 
matters, the King told the Bishop he had foreseen 
the issue, for he had written a tragedy, which he 
brought with him, and which he took out of his 
bosom.” It was a small book, copied in his own 
hand. The Bishop had no time to read it, and 
escaped the need to praise it. “Possibly,” said 
Chapuys, “it contained some ballads which the 
King has made, at which the concubine and her 
brother are gravely accused of having laughed!” 

5. Mrs. Cousins had received orders to induce 
the Queen to talk of Norreys. In her great distress 
it would be strange if nothing fell from Anne’s lips 
that such a lawyer as Audley could not twist 
against her. Mrs. Cousins plied her trade, and 
certain scraps of talk were forwarded by Kingston 
to York Place. In reading them an honest critic 
will remember whence they came. These scraps of 
talk were noted by a spy, labouring for the wages 
of a spy, who understood what sort of ware was 
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wanted at her hands. Anne never saw these scraps 
of papers, nor is any one aware how much the spy 
suppressed. The sentences are brief and broken, 
and the letters have been partly burnt. Even where 
the text remains the sense is hard to guess. Yet, 
even in these spy’s reports, no word appears to 
touch the Queen. “This morning,” Kingston wrote 
to Cromwell, “the Queen did talk with Mrs. Cousins, 
and said that Norreys did say, on Sunday last, unto 
the Queen’s almoner, that he would swear for the 
Queen that she was a good woman. And then 
said Mrs. Cousins, Why, Madam, should there be 
any such matters spoken ofl Marry, said she, I 
bade him do so. I asked him why he went not 
through with his marriage, and he made answer he 
would tarry a time.” If Mrs. Cousins told the truth, 
Anne had answered Norreys, “You look for dead 
men’s shoes; for if aught came to the King but 
good, you would look to have me.” These were 
the sort of words that Audley wanted for his con- 
spiracy “to compass and imagine the King’s death.” 
It is unlikely that Anne should ever have spoken 
such words to Norreys. It is ridiculous to suppose 
she would have repeated them to a spy. Norreys 
was made to answer, “If I had any such thought, 
I would my head were off!” The Queen mas made 
to add, “she could undo him if she would;” on 
which it was said the Queen and groom “fell out.” 
6. Kingston was coming from Rochford’s chamber 
when the Queen, hearing his footstep, called him 
into her apartment. “I hear,” she said, inquiringly, 
“my lord my brother is here?” “It is the truth,” 
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said Kingston, too much used to scenes of misery 
to deceive her further. He told her where her 
brother had been lodged. She merely said, in 
reference to his lodging, “I am glad we be so nigh 
together.” Kingston then informed her who were 
in custody besides Rochford, Norreys and Smeaton. 
When he named Brereton and Weston, she kept “a 
good countenance.” When he mentioned Wyat, 
she seemed to have no fear. “I shall desire you to 
bear a letter from me to Master Secretary.” “Madam,” 
said Kingston, “tell it me by word of mouth, and I 
will do it.” Finding she was not allowed to write, 
she thanked the Constable, and said she only wished 
to say she marvelled the King’s council had not 
come to see her in the Tower. She asked for La- 
timer, whose plainness of speech had pleased her in 
her royal moments, and was likely to be more than 
ever wholesome to her now. “1 would to God,” 
she sighed, “1 had my bishops, for they would all 
go to the King for me. I think the most part of 
England prays for me.” She added, in the spirit 
of her time and sex, “If I die, you will see the 
greatest punishment for me within these seven 
years that ever came to England.” If the female 
spies are to be trusted, she also said, “I shall [hope 
to] be in heaven, for I have done many good deeds 
in my day.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Innocence. 

1536. 

1. No time was to be lost by Audley in the 
suit; for his offences were as rank as Cromwell’s; 
and the Queen’s return to Greenwich would be 
the signal for his fall. The axe which he had 
dropped on More stood waiting for himself. His 
chance of safety lay in pushing on the plot, and 
hurrying Anne out of existence ere the King had 
time to change. Three weeks were gone. In four 
weeks more the peers and burgesses were to meet, 
and bad as Henry was, his Chancellor could not 
tell where he might stop. 

2. Already he was wavering in his thoughts. 
Inflamed by love for Jane, he wanted a divorce 
from Anne; yet he was not unwilling, if she yielded 
in the main, to let her live in peace. The world was 
large enough for both, and Anne was not unused 
to bear an exile’s lot. Antwerp was mentioned as 
a place to which she might retire. On Friday, 
May the fifth, Henry sent a message to the Tower, 
offering the Queen a pardon if she would “confess.” 
It was a repetition of the promise held to Norreys, 
which had not induced that gentleman to swear a 
lie. He may have thought the woman likely to 
be weaker than the man; the more so, as she stood 
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in more immediate peril. He was much deceived. 
Anne snatched a pen and wrote to him these memo- 
rable lines. 

3. “Sir, — Your Grace’s displeasure and my im- 
prisonment are things so strange unto me, as what 
to write, or what to excuse, I am altogether ignorant. 
Whereas you send unto me (willing me to confess 
a truth, and so obtain your favour), by such an 
one whom you know to be mine ancient professed 
enemy. I no sooner received this message by him, 
than I rightly conceiv’d your meaning; and if, as 
you say, confessing a truth indeed may procure my 
safety, I shall, with all willingness and duty, perform 
your command. But let not your grace ever imagine 
that your poor wife will ever be brought to acknow- 
ledge a fault, where not so much as a thought thereof 
ever proceeded. And to speak a truth, never prince 
had wife more loyal in all duty, and in all true 
affection, than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn, 
with which name and place I could willingly have 
contented myself, if God and your Grace’s pleasure 
had so been pleased. Neither did I at any time 
so far forget myself in my exaltation, or received 
queenship, but that I always looked for such an 
alteration as now I find; for the ground of my 
preferment being on no surer foundation than your 
grace’s fancy, the least alternation I knew was fit 
and sufficient to draw that fancy to some other 
subject. You have chosen me from a low estate 
to be your queen and companion, far beyond my 
desert or desire. If then you found me worthy of 
such honour, good your grace, let not any light 
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fancy, or bad counsel of mine enemies, withdraw 
your princely favour from me; neither let that stain, 
that unworthy stain, of a disloyal heart towards 
your good grace, ever cast so foul a blot on your 
most dutiful wife, and the infant princess your 
daughter. Try me, good king. But let me have a 
lawful trial, and let not my sworn enemies sit as 
my accusers and judges. Yea, let me receive an 
open trial, for my truth shall fear no open shames. 
Then shall you see either mine innocency cleared, 
your suspicion and conscience satisfied, the igno- 
miny and slander of the world stopped, or my guilt 
openly declared. So that whatsoever God or you 
may determine of me, your grace may be freed 
from an open censure, and mine offence being so 
lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty, both be- 
fore God and man, not only to execute worthy 
punishment on me as an unfaithful wife, but to 
follow your affections already settled on that party, 
for whose sake, I am now as I am, whose name I 
could some good while since have been pointed 
unto, your Grace being not ignorant of my suspicion 
therein. But if you have already determined of 
me, and that not only my death, but an infamous 
slander, must bring you the enjoying of your desired 
happiness; then I desire of God that He will 
pardon your great sin therein, and likewise, mine 
enemies, the instruments thereof, and that He will 
not call you to a strait account for your unprincely 
and cruel usage of me at his general judgment-seat, 
where both you and myself must shortly appear, 
and in whose judgment I doubt not (whatsoever the 
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world may think of me), mine innocence shall be 
openly known and sufficiently cleared. 

“My last and only request shall be, that myself 
may only bear the burthen of your Grace’s displea- 
sure, and that it may not touch the innocent souls 
of those poor gentlemen, who, as I understand, are 
likewise in strait imprisonment for my sake. If ever 
I have found favour in your sight, if ever the name 
of Anne Boleyn hath been pleasing in your eyes, 
then let me obtain this request. And I will so leave 
to trouble your grace any further; with mine earnest 
prayers to the Trinity to have your grace in His 
good keeping, and to direct you in all your actions. 
From my doleful prison in the Tower, this 6th day 
of May. 

“Your most loyal 

“and ever faithful wife, 

“Anne Boleyn.” 

4. This bold demand for a “lawful trial,” an 
“ open trial,” made some of the pretenders and their 
followers feel a little faint. In wrestling with so 
high a spirit as Anne’s, they never could feel safe 
until her head was off. “Try me, good King!” 
Nothing had yet been got by them in way of proof. 
“No man will confess anything against her, but only 
Mark of any actual thing,” wrote Baynton, Latimer’s 
opponent in an early stage of the divorce. Great 
efforts had been made to get a witness in support 
of Smeaton’s lies. Audley was perplexed, for he 
had fancied it was only necessary to threaten Nor- 
reys and Weston, as he had threatened Smeaton, 

History 0/ two Queens. VI, 10 
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in order to obtain the evidence he wished to find. 
Brereton was added to his list of “conspirators,” for 
Brereton held a place at court, and, being in trouble 
on his own account, it was conceivable that he might 
turn King’s evidence, to save his life. Imagine this 
brave soldier’s scorn when told the price at which 
he might obtain a royal pardon, not only for a crime 
he had never committed, but for all his splendid 
services to the crown! 

5. Cromwell was ill at ease. Suppose he were 
to fail? The chances of success were not so great 
that he could look them in the face and show no 
fear. Though Henry might be tired of Anne’s 
bright eyes, and smitten by the younger charms of 
Jane; yet, in his lonely hours, the master had a 
knack of pondering on tlie future of his crown. 
Suppose he were to think of that fair child who 
bore his mother’s name? That infant was his legal 
heir. To brand her mother as a traitress was to rob 
his family and his kingdom of that lawful heir. 
Suppose he were to pause in his career? Whose 
head would then be near the axe? Cromwell began 
to fence and hedge. Though pushing on his labour, 
he affected to be overwhelmed witli grief. He felt, 
he said, the Queen’s misfortune as his own. In 
vapory language he was hinting, even to the arch- 
enemy, that he had only entered on this business to 
protect the Queen from calumny. A prophecy had 
come to him from Flanders, that the King was 
threatened by conspirators near liis throne. He 
wished to stop such prophecies and calumnies, 
)Vhile the Queen and Rochford were lying in the 
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Tower, he took an opportunity of praising them to 
Chapuys; lauding not only their brave spirit, but 
their good sense and their loyal hearts. If Eliza- 
beth should save Anne, as Mary had saved Catha- 
rine, these words might help to shield him from 
the axe. 

6. “Try me, good King!” Henry replied to her 
appeal by further offers of a pardon, if the Queen 
would but admit some fault, so as “to deserve his 
grace.” A prettier woman and more lenient critic 
sat beside him as he supped, and diced, and paddled 
on the stream by night. He wanted a divorce to 
marry Jane; and if his consort in the Tower were « 

willing to undo the matrimonial bond, her life might 
well be spared. But Anne was not a woman to 
confess a lie, and take away her daughter’s birth- 
right in the crown. She pressed him for an open 
trial. She desired him not to let her enemies be 
at once her accusers and her judges. She had 
nothing more to add. She told him, in reply to 
these fresh offers, she had nothing to confess, 
and nothing to conceal. She added, with a spirit 
that excited Bacon’s admiration , and induced 
him to record her words in his collection of the 
best sayings of all time, that the King, her lord, 
seemed constant in his habit of heaping honours on 
her head. From a simple gentlewoman he had 
made her a marchioness; from the state of marchio- 
ness he had raised her to that of Queen; and since 
he had no higher grade of earthly honour to confer, 
he was now vouchsafing to crown her innocence 
wjtli martyrdom ! 

10* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Charge. 

1536- 

1. Audley at last got leave to move, and there 
was little time for such a business as he had to do. 
Less than four weeks remained before the peers 
and burgesses would meet. Before that day ar- 
rived one Queen must be in her grave, another on 
her throne. 

2. At first, Audley seemed disposed to give each 
pretender an opening to attack his enemy in the 
general charge. Of course, the Queen must be the 
head of his “conspiracy,” but any number of persons 
might be netted in the toils, if Henry only gave 
him leave. The chancellor was in no. position to 
be nice. He wished to charge a number of men 
with having made the King a cuckold! To the 
great astonishment of Chapuys, Henry seemed in- 
clined to let him do it; for the King was going up 
and down complaining of his wrongs, and naming 
various gentlemen as the favourites of his wife. 
“The King,” wrote Chapuys, in his bitterest mood 
of scorn, “declares that he fancies more than a hun- 
dred men have had to do with her. Never has 
Prince, or any other husband, shown his horns so 
openly, and seemed so proud of them!” Yet when 
the moment came for Audley to begin, some sense 
of the intolerable shame attending such a charge 
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prevented Henry from permitting Audley from ex- 
tending his “conspiracy” beyond the men who were 
already named as her accomplices. No more arrests 
were made. Wyat was suffered to go free. Bryan 
was discharged from custody, and Audley’s labours 
were restricted to the prisoners in the Tower. 

3. The form into which Audley threw his in- 
dictment was that of a conspiracy “to compass and 
imagine the King’s death.” His first clause stood: 
“That the Lady Anne, Queen of England, having 
been the wife of the King for the space of three 
years and more, she, the said Lady Anne, contemn- 
ing the marriage so solemnized between her and 
the King, and bearing malice in her heart against 
the King, and following her frail and carnal lust, 
did falsely and traitorously procure, by means of 
indecent language, gifts, and other acts therein 
stated, divers of the King’s daily and familiar ser- 
vants to be her adulterers and concubines, so that 
several of the King’s servants, by the said Queen’s 
most vile provocation and invitation, became given 
and inclined to the said Queen.” Five clauses fol- 
lowed in which Anne was to be accused of adultery 
with Norreys, Rochford, Brereton, Weston, and 
Smeaton. Clause number seven was to accuse the 
five traitors of being jealous of each other, and of 
receiving gifts and rewards from the Queen. 

4. The clauses numbered eight and nine stood 
thus: — “Furthermore, that the Queen, and other the 
said traitors, jointly and severally, 31st October, 
27 Hen. VIII., and at various times before and after, 
compassed and imagined the King’s death; and that 
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the Queen had frequently promised to marry some 
one of the traitors, whenever the King should depart 
this life, affirming she never would love the King- 
in her heart. Furthermore, that the King, having 
within a short time before become acquainted with 
the before-mentioned crimes, vices, and treasons, 
had been so grieved that certain harms and dangers 
had happened to his royal body." 

5. Such were the charges to be brought against 
the six prisoners in the Tower, and no amount of 
legal ingenuity could give them an air of truth. 
Audley had meant to charge the Queen with poison- 
ing Catharine, and intending to poison Mary. Cha- 
puys assured so many people of these facts being 
true, that the pretenders and their partizans were 
expecting to see them proved; but Audley, though 
he clung to these theories of poisoning with a 
desperate energy, was obliged to let them go at last. 
Poisoning was a crime for which a culprit might be 
boiled to death ; for which a culprit had been lately 
boiled to death; and the malignant passions of Lady 
Exeter and Lady Willoughby would have found a 
fearful joy in boiling Anne. But Hales, the Attorney- 
General, though a tool of Audley, was a thorough 
lawyer, and the lawyers had to deny these ladies 
the excitement of this fearful joy. A charge of con- 
spiring with Rochford, Norreys, and the other pri- 
soners, to “compass and imagine the King’s death,” 
was an issue that might be tried. Beyond this issue 
nothing could be dared. A dose of deadly night- 
shade given to “I.ady Catharine, dowager Princess 
of Wales,” was not an act of compassing and 
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imagining the King’s death; nor could the alleged 
fact in one case, and the alleged intention in an- 
other, be connected in the way of “conspiracy” 
with Rochford, Norreys, or the other prisoners in 
the Tower. This poisoning theory was therefore 
dropt. 

6. Taking a lower line, Audley elected to stand 
by his “conspiracy” to compass the King’s death. 
Norreys was to be the chief offender, since the King 
expected him to yield in love if not in fear; and 
his imaginary intrigue with Anne was dated so far 
back as to support the plea that Elizabeth was his 
child! This method suited Chapuys, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Exeter, and Montagu. If Elizabeth were degraded 
from her rank, the field would be thrown open to 
the families of all pretenders. Chapuys thought of 
Mary, Norfolk of Richmond. Suffolk saw an opening 
for his daughter Frances. Exeter and Montagu were 
males, and therefore might come in before these 
females. Exeter was a grandson of Edward the 
Fourth, Montagu a grandson of Clarence. Sweep 
out Elizabeth, the only legal heir, and each of these 
pretenders would have a chance; Mary the best of 
all, as, Chapuys easily foresaw. Chapuys was as- 
sured that Norreys would be charged in such a way 
as to touch the birthright of Elizabeth, and one day 
he was told that things had gone so far that Cranmer 
had already given his sentence against Elizabeth as 
that prisoner’s child! But this idea was abandoned 
also. If he tossed his horns about in private, Henry 
shrank from the unspeakable odium of proclaiming 
in a court of justice that “his entirely beloved wife” 
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had been seduced by his domestic in their honey- 
moon. He feared, as much as the pretenders hoped, 
to taint Elizabeth’s birth. Until a prince were born, 
Elizabeth was his legal heir, and Henry feared to 
see his crown and sceptre pass into another line. 
So Audley was allowed to stand by his “conspiracy 
to compass the King’s death,” but he was forced to 
date his charge against the Queen a few days after 
the princess’s birth. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Trial . 

1536. 

I. As the indictment stood, when all these 
changes had been made, Norreys was to be ac- 
cused of an offence committed at Westminster, com- 
mencing on the sixth and completed on the twelfth 
day of October, 1533; Brereton of an offence com- 
mitted at Hampton Court, commencing on the third, 
completed on the twenty-fifth day of December, 1533; 
Smeaton of an offence committed at Westminster, 
commencing on the twelfth, completed on the twenty- 
fifth day of April, 1534; Weston of an offence com- 
mitted at Westminster, commencing on the eighth, 
completed on the twentieth day of May, 1534; Roch- 
ford of an offence committed at Westminster, com- 
mencing on the second, completed on the fifth day 
of November, 1535. To crowd so many crimes into 
so small a space was difficult, and Audley’s in- 
genuity was overtaxed, even when assisted by his 
able and ingenious colleague Hales. Elizabeth was 
born on the seventh day of September, 1533, and 
Anne, according to their pleas, was to be charged 
with the indulgence of a criminal intrigue on the 
sixth day of October! Yet the first of Audley’s 
charges paled in infamy before his second. Anne 
was delivered of a dead son in January 1536; yet 
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Audley’s indictment was made to charge her with 
adultery and incest in the previous November! 

2. Audley’s theory being that “conspiracy to 
compass and imagine the King’s death” had taken 
place in Kent and Middlesex, grand juries were 
summoned at Deptford and Westminster, These 
juries found true bills: grand juries always found 
true bills. On such occasions no investigation of 
the facts took place. No counsel was employed; no 
witnesses were heard. Laying a statement before 
his panel, Hales, the Attorney-general, asked the 
jurors to declare that if such and such facts were 
true the case was one for trial. That was all the 
finding of a grand jury ever meant. Whether the 
facts were true or folse was matter for the courts 
and petty juries to decide. No one appeared for 
the accused, nor was any one allowed to speak in 
their behalf. Audley’s juries met, and found his 
bills on the tenth and eleventh days of May. Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, Exeter and Montagu, were now 
ready for that “open trial” which the Queen de- 
manded in the name of justice; ready to answer by 
their presence on the bench, her prayer that her 
“accusers” might not also be her “judges!” 

3. Next morning, Friday, May the twelfth, Aud- 
ley took his seat in a court erected in Westminster 
Hall, Norfolk and Suffolk' sat beside him, and the 
other peers were on his right and left. Wiltshire 
received a royal order to attend, which he obeyed 
in silence. Those who had meant to crush him were 
deceived. Anne’s father was a masculine version 
of herself. For many years he had been thinking 
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of his end , and length of days seemed less to him 
than to almost any other man on earth. Erasmus 
had not written for him in vain his noble treatise 
on the Preparation for Death. If death were now 
to come, by either sudden stroke or lingering 
pain, Wiltshire and his children were prepared 
to die. 

4. The three knights and the musician were 
brought into the dock. Hales read the charge. 
Each of the four prisoners was aware that he had 
but one hope of life, which was to turn King’s 
evidence, and vilify the Queen. Yet no one save 
the varlet stooped to shame. Norreys, Brereton, 
Weston, each denied the charge according to their 
pleas. Neither the King’s favourite, nor the bronzed 
warrior, nor the petulant youth, had done any 
wrong. They had not conspired amongst them- 
selves. They had never compassed and imagined 
the King’s death. Smeaton, while he stuck to the 
confession made at Greenwich in his spasm of 
wounded vanity, and in his fear of a gibbet, denied 
that he had ever conspired with his fellow-prisoners, 
or that he had ever sought to compass and imagine 
the King’s death. No evidence was given, except the 
chatter of a woman who was dead! Hales pressed 
for judgment, and the court being wholly on his 
side, the usual sentences in case of treason were 
pronounced. The prisoners were to be drawn to 
Tyburn, to be there hung by the neck, to be then 
cut down alive, to have their bowels torn out and 
burnt, to have their bodies quartered, and their 
heads chopped off. Yet neither before nor after 
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sentence would any of the three brave gentlemen 
say one word against their innocent Queen. 

5. Chapuys was deeply mortified. He had been 
led to think that either something could be proved, 
or some one would be got to strengthen the indict- 
ment by confession of a fault. His hopes were 
dashed to pieces. Standing by itself, the evidence 
of Smeaton had no weight, A queen could not 
have had a love-affair with such a man without the 
women in her chamber and the gentlemen in her 
ante-room being well aware of it. Yet no one from 
her chamber was produced against these gentlemen, 
who stood so firmly on their innocence. “The 
varlet, sire, is the only one that has confessed,” 
wrote Chapuys to his master, in a tone of deep 
vexation; “the others are condemned on mere pre- 
sumptions and suggestions, without a word of 
proof.” 

6. So the matter stood on Friday night. On 
Monday, Anne was to be tried; and not a word of 
evidence beyond the varlet’s lies was yet in Audley’s 
hands. Hales’ industry had only scraped some proof 
that Anne and once been seen to kiss her brother, 
that she had her ladies had danced with the gentle- 
men of her chamber, and that she had told some 
members of her family that she hoped to bear a son. 
Such stuff could hardly be presented in a court of 
justice, in a case of life and death, against a reign- 
ing Queen. Another effort, therefore, must be made 
with Norreys. If the King’s favourite would turn 
against the Queen, men’s minds might be perplexed 
by doubts, and what was otherwise a case of murder 
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might become a topic for dispute. A messenger 
was therefore sent to Norreys, with an offer of the 
King’s forgiveness if he would accuse the Queen. 
“In my conscience,” said the prisoner, nobly just, 
even in the pain of his preparation for the scaffold, 
“I believe her innocent of the things laid to her 
charge; but whether she is or not, I can accuse her 
of nothing wrong, and rather than ruin an innocent 
woman, I would die a thousand deaths.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1536. 

Sentence. 

1. Ix such a situation, two extraordinary mea- 
sures had to be adopted by the council. Strong as 
the pretenders were at court, they dared not bring 
the Queen to Westminster, and try her in the open 
day, before the English peers. Chapuys was afraid 
of failure. Henry gave orders that his consort should 
be tried in the Tower, instead of in Westminster 
Hall: and by a picked committee of peers, instead 
of by the house. Thus, her prayer that she might 
have a lawful trial, and that her accusers might not 
be her judges, was refused. 

2. Norfolk was allowed to choose her judges 
from the foremost ranks of her accusers. Next to 
himself, he named Suffolk and Exeter, Montagu, Rut- 
land and Huntingdon. All these peers were, either 
in their own persons or in those of their children, 
claimants for the crown. Dorset was under age; but 
he was represented on the bench of judges by his 
father-in-law, Suffolk, by his brother-in-law, Audeley, 
by his uncle, Arundel, and by his cousins, Powis 
and Maltravers. Norfolk put his personal connexions 
on the committee; his two brothers-in-law, Derby 
and Oxford, with Derby’s first cousin, Monteagle; his 
sister’s father-in-law, Sussex; his wife’s first cousin, 
Northumberland, and that cousin’s brothers-in-law. 
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Dacres and Westmoreland. He selected Windsor, 
husband of Lady Exeter’s sister. Worcester, a first 
cousin of Huntingdon, was named by him, as well 
as Worcester’s brother-in-law, Delaware. Morley was 
the King’s kinsman, Sandys his chamberlain. Chinton 
had married his old mistress, Elisabeth Beomet. All 
the pretenders, all who represented the pretenders, 
were to sit in judgment on Elizabeth’s mother. Not 
a single friend of the new learning had a place; 
nor, with the dubious exception of Northumberland, 
a single person who had ever lived in friendliness 
with the Queen. 

3. By such a body sentence of death was sure 
to be pronounced, even if the King had not made 
known his wishes; but the King and peers had come 
to an arrangement, and the trial was no other than 
a sham. Early on the morning set apart for the 
Queen’s trial, Henry sent a message to Jane Sey- 
mour, who was living near the palace, that all would 
soon be over, and that by three o’clock in the after- 
noon he should be able to send her word of the 
Queen’s condemnation! 

4. Monday morning came. The council-chamber 
in the Tower was draped and benched; and when 
the court assembled, Kingston led his prisoner to 
the bar. Her cheek was pale with breaking health; 
her eyes were quick with wondering light. Latimer 
had been with her in the Tower, and in his strong 
conviction of her innocence had prayed with her, 
and told her where to place her trust. Norfolk pre- 
sided. Audley sat behind him, to suggest and to 
control his course. Hales read the indictment, and 
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inveighed against the Queen. With simple scorn, 
she said, “Not guilty,” and demanded justice of the 
peers. No counsel was allowed to speak on her be- 
half. Surrounded by a crowd of enemies, scowled 
down by Audley, and opposed by the King’s serjeant 
and the King’s attorney, Anne had to watch their 
points, to weigh their words, and make her own 
defence. A chair was granted to her fainting limbs, 
but not a second courtesy was extended to a lady 
who was still in law and right their queen. No 
witness was produced against her. Even Chapuys 
was amazed by such effrontery; the more so, as he 
told his master, “since it is the custom in this 
country to produce the witnesses whenever an ac- 
cused person denies the charge.” Alesse says, “The 
Queen was accused of having danced with the gentle- 
men of the King’s chamber, and with having kissed 
her brother Rochford.” Alesse also adds, “it is a 
usual custom throughout Britain for ladies, whether 
married or unmarried, even the most coy, to kiss, 
not only a brother, but any honourable person, even 
in public places.” Anne declined to answer such 
ridiculous stuff. 

5. Then Pollard, one of the crown lawyers, 
pulled from his pocket a letter, and flourishing the 
paper in his hand, bawled out, “Come, Madam, you 
will not deny that you wrote this letter to your bro- 
ther telling him you hoped to have a soni” Anne 
looked at him, but gave him not a word in answer. 
Wonder and pity seemed to fill her soul. Chapuys 
could hardly veil his scorn for such proceedings, 
though he leapt with eager joy to the results. Neither 
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Hales nor Pollard stuck to the indictment. They 
forgot which points in the original scheme were 
dropt, and in their speeches introduced the poison- 
ing of Catharine and the intended poisoning Mary 
as capital portions of their brief! “The main charges,” 
Chapuys told his master, “were, that she had lived 
with her brother and his partners, that she had pro- 
mised to marry Norreys after the King’s death, that 
she received a present of medals from Norreys, that 
she had poisoned the late queen, and that she meant 
to poison Mary. To all these charges she gave a 
prompt and full denial, and she made to each in 
turn a plausible reply. She said she had given 
money to Weston, as she had done to many young 
persons.” Charity was her sole offence! 

6. The King’s tragedy and the King’s ballads 
were not mentioned on her trial, but the lawyers 
said the Queen and Rochford had been guilty of 
laughing at the King and ridiculing his commands. 
But nothing of the kind was proved. “Her Grace,” 
wrote Lancelot de Carles, “was grave and silent, 
saying very little, caring nothing for death, and 
thinking chiefly of her child.” Pollard contended 
that the Queen, having grown weary of her husband, 
wished to make away with him, in order to marry 
some one else. The Queen disdained to answer. 
Carles, who watched her with the deepest interest, 
was amazed by her calm face, her high spirit, and 
her contempt of death. “She only looked to God, 
to God who knows all hearts. It seems enough for 
her to die — a sacrifice — in her victorious innocence!” 

7. Norfolk consulted Suffolk and Exeter. These 
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pretenders to the crown had heard enough. Nor- 
thumberland, sickening at the heart, got up and left 
the court. “Guilty, or not guilty 1” asked the Queen’s 
uncle. “Guilty,” cried each pretender in his turn. 
Then brushing off a crocodile tear, Norfolk pro- 
nounced his sentence, “That the Queen be taken 
by the Constable back to the King’s prison in the 
Tower, and then, as the King shall command, be 
brought to the Green within the said Tower, and 
there burned or beheaded as shall please the King.” 
Anne listened to his words until he ceased, when, 
lifting up her eyes to heaven, appealing to a higher 
Judge, she cried, “O Father! O Creator! Thou who 
art the way, the truth, and the life. Thou knowest 
that I have not deserved this death.” 

8. Then, drooping to the bench of peers, she 
said, “My lords, I will not say that your sentence 
is iniquitous; nor will I presume to say that my 
opinion ought to be preferred to your judgment. I 
believe you have reasons, arguments, and occasions 
of suspicion and jealousy, on which you condemn 
me; but they must be other than those you have 
adduced here in court. I am entirely innocent of 
all these charges; and for these things I cannot ask 
pardon of God. I have always been a faithful and 
loyal wife to the King. I have not, perhaps, at all 
times showed him that absolute humility and rever- 
ence which his graciousness and generosity deserved, 
and the honour which he has done me required. I 
confess very freely that I have had fancies and sus- 
picions of him, which I had not strength and dis- 
cretion .enough to conceal. God knows, and God is 
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my witness, that I never failed towards him in any 
other way; and I shall confess no other at the hour 
of death. Do not think I say this in order to pro- 
long my life. God has taught me how to die, and 
He will fortify my faith. But do not, I beseech 
you, think I am so rapt in spirit as not to lay the 
honour of my chastity to heart; of which I should 
make small account in my extremity, if I had not 
cherished it my whole life long, as much as any 
Queen on earth. I know that these my last words 
will serve no other purpose; but they will serve to 
justify my honour and my chastity. As for my 
brother, and those others who are unjustly con- 
demned to loss of life and loss of honour, I would 
willingly suffer many deaths to deliver them. But 
since I see that the King will have their lives, I 
willingly accept this doom; and shall accompany 
them in their deaths; but with this assurance, that 
I shall pass with them into eternal life.” 

9. Rising to her feet, and gathering up her robes, 
she slowly left the court. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Lord Rochford. 

1536- 

1. When Anne was gone, her brother Rochford 
was arraigned before the same selected list of enemies. 
Young, bright, handsome, he appeared to court in- 
quiry and defy attack. Like Anne, he had to make 
his own defence. No witnesses were called. No 
evidence was given against him as to either incest, 
conspiracy, or compassing the King’s death. Some 
female talk about the King was mentioned; talk 
which, if it were reported truly, was annoying, but 
not treasonable. Not one word of it was proved; 
and Rochford, in his dealing with the lawyers, spoke 
so well, that Chapuys says the betting in court was 
ten to one, that he would be acquitted. “Guilty or 
not guilty 1” asked his uncle Norfolk. “Guilty,” 
replied the peers. Then Norfolk sentenced him to 
be drawn to Tyburn, hung by the neck, cut down 
alive, ripped open, quartered, and beheaded. “Since 
I am to die,” said Rochford, “I will say no more.” 
He merely wished that all just debts might be 
discharged before his property was seized. 

2 . Led back into his dungeon, he was left alone 
some time, till he was faint with the reaction of his 
nervous flight Then Norfolk, and some other 
members of the Council, came to see him, hoping 
to surprise him in a weaker mood. They found him 
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calm and pensive, waiting to know the hour when 
he must die. Norfolk inquired if he were ready to 
confess? “Every one,” said his uncle, “knows that 
you are guilty; every one condemns you; it is vain 
to stand out any longer.” Rochford sat and heard 
these words. His eyes were bent, his face was sad. 
At length he raised his eyes and spake: “My lords, 
I only wait my end, the pain of which will be but 
short and sure. Pardon me my broken speech. Do 
not suppose I fear to die. My sister has to share 
this misery. On my conscience I assure you we die 
innocent You, my lords, to-day are high and mighty; 
but for many years past you have seen me such as 
you are now. Your turn may come. If you judge 
me truly, you will say that I am free from guilt. 
May God Almighty of His goodness give you grace 
to do what is right!” A councillor spoke about the 
Queen. “My lord,” he answered, “I have always 
treated the Queen as a sister and as a lady.” He 
could use no purer terms. “You have been found 
guilty!” growled his uncle, losing temper. “To be 
found guilty,” said Rochford, “is a different thing to 
being proved guilty,” 

3. From Rochford’s dungeon, Norfolk and the 
councillors went to see the Queen. She was a 
woman, broken in her health, and overwhelmed by 
misery and shame. Some word, some movement, 
might betray her. Norfolk told his niece she was 
condemned to die; but she received the news with 
sad and tender smile. The councillors hinted that 
she would do better to confess her fault. “My lords,” 
she answered, “I have done nothing against the King.” 
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They talked of what the King had done for her. 
“All that is past,” she said, “and I have laid down 
everything the King has given me : my title of Lady 
Anne, of Marchioness of Pembroke, and of Queen 
of England. I am now no more than Anne Bolejm.” 
Carles remarked that some of these councillors felt 
ashamed of what they had to do. When pressed 
still more, Anne simply said, “My lords, on my sal- 
vation I have committed no offence.” 

4. The prisoners asked no other favour than a 
little time, in order to confess their sins, receive the 
sacraments, and die in peace with God. That favour 
was denied. An order came from Henry, that the 
gentlemen should die on Wednesday; hardly thirty-six 
hours after Rochford’s sentence had been given. Such 
haste seemed horrible to men about to die, who had 
not yet had time to see a priest. Kingston rode to 
court and spoke to Henry of his prisoners. Might 
they have time to see their chaplains and prepare for 
death] Henry appointed Cranmer to receive the 
Queen’s confession. As to Rochford and the other 
prisoners, he left the thing in Cromwell’s hands. But 
time he would not grant. The four gentlemen, he 
supposed, were to suffer on the morrow; Rochford 
must suffer with them ; not an hour would he allow, un- 
less they would confess their fault. Even Kingston’s 
stony heart was touched. “ I look,” he said with horror, 
“that my Lord of Rochford will die without com 
fession!” In the Constable’s creed, to execute a man 
without confession was to kill his soul. Going back 
to Rochford’s cell, the Constable told his prisoner 
what the King had said, and begged him to prepare 
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for execution early on the following day. Rochford 
made no complaint “ I will do my best to be ready,” 
said the young poet. 

5. A dangerous spirit was abroad, of which the 
Savoyard took note. “There are very few who do not 
question and condemn the forms which have been 
used in trying and condemning these gentlemen,” 
wrote Chapuys. “ Strange words,” he said, “ are spoken 
of the King, and people will be more excited still when 
they hear of what has passed, and what is passing 
between the King and Mistress Jane.” This danger- 
ous spirit in the people led to one more effort to 
seduce the King’s servant. Norreys was young in 
years; his family was rising in the world; and two 
sweet orphans clung about his heart. One word, and he 
was saved for them. In that dark moment, when to 
do the right thing seemed so costly, and the wrong 
thing seemed so profitable, might he not argue with 
himself, that since the Queen, however innocent, was 
lost to life, and since his honesty could now avail 
her nothing, he was bound to think of those poor 
children whom his death would leave to poverty, 
disgrace, and shame 1 But no such weakness of the 
flesh was found in Norreys. To the King’s mes- 
senger he said, “The Queen is innocent; I am ready 
to die for what I say.” Henry was enraged by this 
reply. “Ha, ha!” he cried, “hang him up then, 
hang him up!” 

6. Efforts were made to snatch young Weston 
from his doom. The French ambassador begged for 
mercy in the name of his royal master. The young 
man’s mother, dressed in the deepest mourning, flung 
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herself at the King’s feet, and prayed for a reprieve. His 
young wife offered to give up every thing they had 
in the world — lands, houses and manorial rights, the 
appanage of a baron — if the King would spare his 
life. But Henry wanted a confession, not a sum of 
money, and he answered the broken-hearted women, 
“Let him hang, let him hang!” 

7. Early on the morrow they were roused and told 
that they were all to die. The King had so far com- 
muted the sentence, that the four gentlemen were to 
suffer by the axe and not the rope. A scaffold and 
a gallows were erected on Tower Hill, and these four 
gentlemen were conducted by a band of archers to 
what Father Carles, the French priest, calls “the 
Place of Sacrifice.” Rochford was the first to die. 
They kissed the cross, embraced each other, and spake 
their last adieux. Rochford exhorted his friends to 
die nobly in their innocence. “Endure to the end,” 
he said to the other three; “be of good cheer; the 
pain is brief; and by this passage you will come to 
God.” They gathered closer round him. Each asked 
pardon of the other for any fault he might have 
committed. When Rochford turned aside to speak 
the last few words he had to say on earth, Norreys 
requested him to speak not only for himself, but for 
them all. 

8. Unhappily, no report of Rochford’s speech 
exists, beyond a version written by an imperialist, and 
sent to Italy, where it was printed by the Papal press. It 
is the version of an open enemy, and must be read 
between the lines. According to this enemy, Roch- 
ford, turning towards the people, said: “Masters all. 
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I am come hither, not to preach and make a sermon. 
The law hath found me guilty; to the law I submit 
me, and I shall die for the law. I desire you all, and 
specially you, my masters of the court, that you will 
trust on God specially, and not on the vanities of 
the world. Had I so done I think I had been alive 
as ye be now. Also, I desire you to help to the setting 
forth of the true word of God. And whereas I am 
slandered by it, I have been diligent to read it and 
set it forth truly; but if I had been as diligent to 
observe it, and done and lived thereafter, as I was 
to read it and set it forth, I had not come hereto. 
Wherefore I beseech you all to be workers, and to 
live thereafter ; not to read it and live not thereafter. As 
for mine offences, it cannot prevail with you to hear 
what I die for; but I beseech God that I may be 
an example to you all, and that all you may beware 
by me. And heartily I require you all to pray for 
me, and to forgive me if I have offended you, and 
I forgive you all. And God save the King!” He 
merely added that he was innocent of all the 
charges brought against him and his sister; and with 
this avowal on his lips he laid down his head and 
died. 

9. The three gentlemen stood by in silence, see- 
ing him perish in his youth. Few words were spoken 
now. Brereton merely said that he had done many 
things for which he deserved to die; using that 
penitential language of his church which is the fit- 
ting utterance for a dying man. Weston said little; 
Norreys less. The hour for speech was past; the 
hour for deeds was come. They had already said 
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the Queen was innocent; and there they stood, two 
brave young gentlemen, to seal her innocence with 
their lives. One word against the Queen, and they 
were safe. They scorned to lie and live. Smeaton 
was kept apart, and fed with hope to the last mo- 
ment If another had succumbed, he might have been 
reprieved; but when the rest were gone, and not a 
word had been obtained to back his lie, they seized 
his neck and hung him like a dog. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Divorce. 

1536- 

1. From her apartments, Anne could see the 
scaffold and the crowd of people, though she could not 
hear the speeches made; but messengers from about 
the headsman brought news to her from time to time. 
That one and all would die rather than accuse her, 
and betray their honour, was no more than she ex- 
pected, and her passion rose to violence when she 
heard that Mark had passed away without having 
purged his soul. “Has he not cleared me of that 
public infamy?” The thing appeared to her in- 
credible. To die and leave his lie behind him, was 
to cast his soul into the burning pit. In bitterness 
of heart she sighed, “I fear his soul is suffering for 
his false accusation.” Turning to Wyat’s sister, Mar- 
garet Lee, she said, “For my brother and those 
others who are gone, I doubt not but they are in the 
presence of that great King before whom I shall ap- 
pear to-morrow.” 

2. Cranmer and Latimer had been with Anne in 
the Tower, and both were satisfied of her innocence ; 
but Cranmer was an officer of state, a privy coun- 
cillor, a primate, with official duties. The pretenders 
were not yet appeased; for nothing had been done 
to touch Elizabeth’s title; and if Jane should have 
no son, Elizabeth was the legal heir. To kill the 
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Queen was only half their work. They wanted a 
divorce that would remove Elizabeth from their path, 
and since the King refused to take his case to 
Rome, a sentence of divorce must be procured 
from Lambeth. Cranmer was the only man who 
could pronounce that sentence of divorce. 

3. Early in the year, Cromwell had put a case 
before the primate, framed so artfully that no one 
guessed beforehand what he meant Cromwell wished 
to know three things from the Archbishop, i . Whether 
a marriage, contracted or solemnised in lawful age, 
by pledge of troth, without further ceremony, is law- 
ful before God or nol 2. Whether such a marriage 
is considered consummate or no? 3. What the wo- 
man may demand thereon by the civil law after her 
husband’s death? The first and second points had 
reference to such cases as those of Anne’s relations 
with Percy and Butler; the third question was thrown 
in merely to mislead the primate. Cranmer was at 
Ford, apart from libraries and learned men, except- 
ing Barlow, a civilian of his household. But when 
Cromwell pressed him for replies, he spoke to Barlow, 
and consulted such authorities as lay at hand. As 
to the first point, Cranmer replied that he and his 
authorities were of opinion that matrimony contracted 
by pledge of troth was matrimony before God. As 
to the second point, he and his authorities were of 
opinion that such marriage was not consummate, as the 
word was used alike by laymen and divines. With this 
expression of opinion, Cromwell seemed to rest 
content, and CranmePs notes were carefully laid up 
for future use, 
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4. Percy was sought again. If he would say that 
something in the nature of a troth had passed between 
himself and Lady Anne in the old days when they 
were lovers, Henry might sue for a divorce on the 
ground of Anne’s pre-contract with the Border chief. A 
chance remained that Percy might oblige the King. 
When parting from his love, Percy had told Wolsey and 
written to Melton, that he held “a promise” from 
Anne “which none could loose but God.” Cromwell 
knew of the words spoken to Wolsey, and had a copy of 
the letter written to Melton. Percy might be forced 
to choose between his own opposing words. Since 
- he was sworn in the royal chapel, Anne had been 
arrested and condemned. No word of his could harm 
her now. In freeing Henry from his queen, Percy 
might also free himself from his countess. This 
temptation to regain his freedom would be great. 
No nuptial yoke had ever been more galling than 
his own; yet he had only to declare that what he 
said to Wolsey and wrote to Melton was true, in 
order to dissolve his wretched union with his wife. 
Sir Ra)mold Carnaby, a kinsman of the Percies, 
was sent to him; yet nothing could be drawn from 
I the great Border chief in prejudice of Anne. “This 
shall be to signify unto you,” he wrote, “that I per- 
ceive by Sir Raynold Carnaby that there is sup- 
posed a pre-contract between the Queen and me; 
whereupon I was not only heretofore examined 
upon my oath before the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, but also received the blessed Sacra- 
ment upon the same before the Duke of Norfolk, 
and other the King’s highness’ council learned in 
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the spiritual law; assuring you, Mr. Secretary, by 
the said oath, and blessed body which afore I re- 
ceived, and hereafter intend to receive, that the 
same may be to my damnation, if ever there were 
any contract or promise of marriage between her 
and me.” 

5. Foiled at Newington Green, Cromwell turned 
his eyes towards Kilkenny Castle. Butler was liv- 
ing. If anything in the nature of a pledge were 
proved to have passed between the Queen and Lord 
Butler, Cranmer might be made to sign a sentence 
of divorce. Some paper, it was likely, had been 
drawn by Wolsey’s orders, and was now in Crom- 
well’s hands. How far that contract bound the lady 
was for canonists, not for statesmen, to declare. The 
King knew all about it, but until he wanted a di- 
vorce from Anne that question was not raised. If 
either Anne or James confessed to having given a 
pledge, the point desired by Henry, and the members 
of his family would be gained. But James was at 
Kilkenny Castle, and the matter could not wait for his 
reply, for only twenty days remained before the 
Houses met. The Queen must be assailed. Cran- 
mer, loving the Queen “for the love she bore to 
God and his Gospel,” was anxious to preserve her 
life. In any effort to preserve her life, the King 
might reckon on his utmost zeal. He paddled to 
the Tower. Cranmer probably put the matter to her 
as a father might have put it to his child. She was 
about to die. An axe would soon divorce her from 
the King. If any word had passed between her and 
another man, in her old maiden days, that word 
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might be enough to save her. Had that saving word 
been spoken 1 

6. After seeing her in private, the Archbishop 
called his court, inviting both the King and Queen 
to answer, either in their persons or by means of 
their attorneys. Henry appointed Sampson to ap- 
pear for him; Anne appointed Barbour and Wotton 
to appear for her. Audley, Sussex, Oxford, and 
Cromwell, pushed across the Thames, in order to 
appear as witnesses. A crowd of lawyers, canonists, 
and priests attended. Cranmer received the parties 
in his full pontifical robes, and led them to a dark 
and grave-like chapel in the crypt. There he held 
his court. Taking his seat, with his assessors on his 
right and left, he opened the proceedings. Sampson 
asked for sentence; Barbour and Wotton asked for 
sentence. Cranmer then addressed the court For 
certain just and lawful causes, only lately brought 
to light, and after full inquiry, with the help of 
learned counsel, he declared that the marriage for- 
merly made between the King and Lady Anne was 
null and void. 

7. This sentence of divorce, as he foresaw, com- 
pletely changed the aspect of affairs. No longer 
Queen, Anne was now Lady Anne Boleyn, Mar- 
chioness of Pembroke. She was not the King’s wife, 
and it was held that she had never been his wife. 
The legal consequences were that the late trial was 
void, the condemnation quashed. She had been 
tried as Queen When she was not a Queen. She had 
been sentenced for alleged offences against the King, 
as being her husband, when the King, as now de- 
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dared, had never been her husband. If the marriage 
was of no effect, Anne, not being Henry’s wife, had 
been unable to commit a conjugal offence against 
him. If the sentence of divorce were right, the trial 
for adultery was wrong; and any verdict given in 
consequence was void in law. Cranmer had every 
reason to suppose his judgment would be followed 
by an order for Lady Anne’s release. Twelve hours 
after his sentence was pronounced, that order reached 
the Tower — an order for her execution on the fol- 
lowing day! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Agony. 

1536- 

1. Kneeling before a crucifix, Anne spent her 
last few hours on earth. The agony was sharp, and 
mocked with hope, for in her darkest hour, she had 
been led to think her “contract” with another man 
had saved her from a cruel pang. She seemed to 
sicken and grow faint; for she was weak with all a 
woman’s weakness, even as she was strong with all 
a woman’s strength. Two lives depended, more or 
less, on hers; that of a good old man who would 
be sure, in spite of his brave heart, to follow in her 
wake; and that of a young child, too small as yet 
to understand her grief. For these dear objects of 
her. love, she would have held no sacrifice too great. 
In speaking to her ladies, she had mentioned Ant- 
werp as the town to which she might retire. Antwerp 
was the city of her soul, a refuge of reformers, a 
stronghold of the printing-press, a magazine of Eng- 
lish Bibles. She would seek that haven on the 
Scheldt. But when the news came in that, whether 
she were guilty or not, whether she were wife and 
queen or not, the King would have her blood, her 
•spirit rose on this injustice, and she was once again, 
the woman “worthy of a crown.” 

2. Wyat’s wife and sister were allowed to stay 
-with her, and these good women were about her to 
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the last. Her gentleness, her modesty, her forgiv- 
ing spirit, left a deep and lasting picture in their 
minds. She spoke of every one in love; she wished 
to be at peace; she searched her heart in order to 
detect her hidden sins. Thinking, in turn, of every 
one whom she had wronged, she hastened to con- 
fess her fault. Even to the enemies who were killing 
her she extended this forgiveness of her heart. For 
Henry she was deeply pained, but not one syllable 
of reproach escaped her lips. If any one spoke evil 
of him, she silenced the upbraiding tongue. As 
Lady Wyat told her grandson afterwards, “Her love 
for him was such as to her last breath she stood to 
acquit and defend him.” 

3. To Mary she was no less gentle and forgiv- 
ing. Calling Lady Kingston, and the ladies who 
were in attendance, to her presence-chamber, she 
locked the door, and begged Lady Kingston to sit 
down in the chair of state. Lady Kingston started. 
“It is my duty to stand, madam, not to sit in your 
Grace’s presence, much less in your royal seat as 
Queen.” Anne faintly smiled. “Ah, madam, that 
title is gone from me! I am a person condemned, 
and by law I have no estate now left me in this 
life. For clearing of my conscience, I pray you sit 
down.” Thus tenderly enforced. Lady Kingston an- 
swered, “In my youth I have often played the fool, 
and to fulfil your commands I will do it once more 
in my old age.” Dropping on her knees, and hold- 
ing up her hands, the Queen entreated Lady Kings- 
ton to perform her last request. “In the presence 
of God and His angels, and as you shall answer to 
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me before them when we all appear for judgment, 
I charge you that you go to Hunsdon, and falling 
before the Lady Mary’s grace, in like manner, ask 
her forgiveness in my name for any wrong that I 
have done her. Till this is done my conscience will 
not be at rest.” It was, she thought, the duty of a 
Christian woman to forgive her enemies, and entreat 
forgiveness for herself, so that her spirit might depart 
in peace. Lady Kingston promised to obey her. 
Then she sent for Kingston, and desired him to be 
present when she took the sacrament. The Constable 
came in, and was the witness of a scene which 
stirred his adamantine heart. He heard the priest 
say mass. He saw the Queen kneel down before 
the Host, and with the sacred wafer on her lip, 
he heard her call on God to witness for her in- 
nocence. 

4. Chapuys, though serving" for his wages like a 
true Italian, hunted with a true Italian eagerness 
for evidence. He had never satisfied himself that 
Catharine spoke the truth, nor could he bring his 
mind to a belief in Anne’s iniquity. He kept a 
close and secret intercourse with the lady in at- 
tendance in her chamber; but the spy’s ingenuity 
was baffled by her simple and consistent statements. 
“The lady who has charge of her,” he wrote to 
Charles, “has sent me word, in strictest secrecy, that 
both before and after receiving the Holy Sacrament 
she declared, on the salvation of her soul, that she 
had never sinned against the King!” 

5. Norfolk and Cromwell wished to have a 
private execution. They had tried her in the Tower, 
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and they were wise to kill her in that Tower. A 
public place was dangerous ground. No one could 
tell what men might say and do. The Lord Mayor, 
who had been present at her trial, believed her in- 
nocent; all the citizens who had heard her defence, 
believed her innocent; every preacher of the Gospel, 
every pupil of the new learning, believed her in- 
nocent. Even those who thought she must have 
done something wrong were full of pity for her 
tragic fall. If men were capable of being roused, 
what sight could sting them into frenzy like that of 
their young Queen being hacked to death, in order 
that another ,woman might enjoy her crown 1 A 
prudent statesman runs no risk. To Cromwell, even 
the royal ward was hardly safe. That royal ward 
was ditched and walled, and covered by the guns 
of tower and rampart; yet the Secretary shrank from 
the peril of collecting a crowd of people on the 
Green, If he had dared to close the gates and 
murder her in private, Cromwell would have done 
so; but the Council wanted witnesses of her death, 
in order to prevent impostors taking up her name 
and cause. Yet he would have no more than served 
as evidence of her death. All strangers were to be 
shut out, for he was nervous as to foreign judgments. 
Kingston was , consulted. Kingston thought the 
better plan would be to have a public execution, 
in the presence of certain officers of State, and of 
a few other persons who might safely be invited to 
the Tower. “If we have not an hour certain,” he, 
said to Cromwell, “I think there will be few. I 
think a reasonable number were. best; for I suppose 
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she will declare herself to be a good woman for all 
men but the King at the hour of death.” He men- 
tioned that he had seen her take the sacrament; 
and he was sure that she would seal her innocence 
with her blood. 

6, Anne spent the night of agony in prayer; her 
ladies kneeling with her at the throne of grace. At 
two o’clock she sent for her almoner, who came at 
once, and never left her till the scene was over, and 
the kindest woman he had ever known on earth 
was gone. Early in the morning, she was told the 
execution was deferred till noon; but was not told 
the reasons for this sudden change. Kingston con- 
firmed her news. “I am very sorry,” she sighed, 
“for I thought to be then dead and past my pain.” 
The grim old captain told her it would be no pain, 
it was so quick. “I have heard the executioner 
is very good, and I have a little neck,” she smiled, 
putting her hands round that neck so bravely that 
the iron man was strangely moved. Going back 
into his closet, Kingston wrote to Cromwell, “Sir, I 
have seen many men, and also many women, exe- 
cuted. They have been in great sorrow; and to my 
knowledge this lady hath much joy and pleasure in 
death.” 

7. When Kingston left her, she said to her kneel- 
ing women, “I had thought by this time to have 
done with this lower world, where all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit, in hope of finding a better home 
in God’s eternal glory.” Some one spoke about her 
wrongs, for these pure-hearted women could not 
keep their indignation down. She stopt them. 
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“Let US leave it all to God. He knows the truth. 
Let us yield ourselves to Him; for no one else can 
help us now.” The more she seemed resigned, the 
more they wept for her — so high in spirit, yet so 
meek of heart! 

8. Others beside the Queen were tossing through 
that night in agony of soul. Early in the morning, 
Alesse was startled in his bed. Whether he was. 
awake or sleeping he hardly knew, but looking 
towards the first faint streaks of dawn, he fancied 
he beheld a ghastly sight — the Queen’s neck, after 
the head was stricken off. He rose and ran into 
the street. It was but three o’clock. He took a 
boat and paddled up the stream. Coming to Lam- 
beth Stairs, he thought of the Archbishop’s garden, 
as a place where he was used to walk, and where, 
beneath the shade of arching trees, he might com- 
pose his troubled spirit Finding the gate open, he 
went in, thinking he would sit beneath the trees; 
but looking up the path, he saw the bent and sor- 
rowing form of his illustrious friend. Cranmer, on 
coming up, inquired why the good pastor was stir- 
ring at that early hour, the clock not having yet 
struck fourl “I have been horrified by a vision,” 
said the pastor, and he tol(J the primate all that he 
had seen. Cranmer looked at him in silent wonder 
for a long time; since hardly any one was aware 
that the execution had been ordered for that day. 
At length the Primate asked, with choking voice, 
“Do you know what is to happen this dayl” “No,” 
said Alesse, “since the date of the Queen’s im- 
prisonment I have never left my room, and know 
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nothing of what Is going on.” The Primate raised 
his eyes to heaven in prayer. At last, covering his 
face, now wet with tears, he gasped with deep 
emotion, “She who has been the Queen of Eng- 
land on earth, will this day become a Queen in 
heaven!” 
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CHAPTER X. 

Peace. 

1536- ■ ■ 

I . Some time before twelve o’clock a royal barge 
swept round to the Tower, and Audley, Cromwell, 
and Suffolk stept on shore. By Henry’s orders 
they were come to see his consort hacked to death, 
while Henry rode afield with hound and horn. With 
Cromwell came the Duke of Richmond, whom he 
now regarded as the King’s successor. Both the 
girls being bastardised, the son of Mistress Blount 
stood up before the daughters of Queen Catharine 
and Queen Anne. Audley was preparing a speech, 
in which he meant to recommend the peers and 
burgesses to name Henry Fitzroy Heir-apparent. 
Norfolk was not murdering his niece in vain, for 
when that deed was done, his daughter Mary would 
be near the crown. The three conspirators, with 
the boy who was to take Elizabeth’s place in the 
succession, walked through the archway of the 
Bloody tower, and passing by the Nun’s prison, so 
lately occupied by the Maid of Kent, came out on 
the open Green. A scaffold was erected in the 
front of Beauchamp tower. Fitzroy mounted the 
platform first. Audley, Cromwell, and Suffolk, fol- 
lowed him. Near the scaffold stood the Lord Mayor, 
some of the Aldermen, and a few other citizens. 
They were waiting for the Queen. 
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2. A few minutes before noon, Kingston came 
into the Queen’s apartments. His orders were to 
have her head struck off at twelve o’clock, and he 
had seen too much of Henry’s mood to swerve one 
hair from his command. But she was not to die, 
as Rochford and the rest had suffered, by the stroke 
of an old English axe. In France, they had a 
method of executing criminals by the sword, and 
Henry, wishing to introduce that method into Eng- 
land, chose to have the first experiment tried on 
his own wife! No man in London was accustomed 
to the work, and Cromwell had to send to Calais 
for an expert in this novel craft. Anne shrank in 
horror from such novelties; but Kingston, meaning 
to be kind, assured her in his burly way that her 
head would be off in no time. 

3. The hour had come. One woman was allowed 
to go with her, and stand beside her to the last. 
The others were to follow her to the scaffold steps, 
and there remain till she was dead. Anne chose 
for this sad office Wyat’s sister, Margaret, the com- 
panion of her youth in the old Hever days, when 
they had mused together in the garden by the moat. 
She thanked the stem old soldier and his wife for 
all that they had done to soothe her pain while she 
had been a prisoner. Kingston tried to comfort 
her. “I trust,” she answered with a patient voice, 
“that God will give me strength,” on which all 
those who were about her noticed that her face 
became suffused with a strange beauty — rapt, serene, 
angelic. With that beauty visible on her face, she 
bade her last farewell to Wyat’s wife, the dear com- 
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panion of her womanhood, and to the other ladies 
who had watched and prayed with her all night. 
Giving to each a little keepsake, which was treasured 
afterwards as a sacred relic, she descended to the 
Green, her feeble health and failing steps concealed 
by her unfaltering spirit. 

4. Few nobler sights were ever seen on earth. 
Dressed in a black robe, a white cape falling from 
her neck, a book of Psalms in her hands, the 
Queen walked slowly past the file of guards, the 
group of citizens, the knot of councillors, and the 
boy who was to supersede her daughter. Now and 
then she glanced aside, as if to see that Margaret 
Lee and Elizabeth Wyat were near her. Mounting 
the scaffold steps, she made a sign to Kingston. 
“Do not hasten the signal till I have spoken that 
which is on my mind to say.” She seemed a little 
faint, although her cheek, so pale at ordinary times, 
Was burning red. Kingston stood apart, for there 
was something not of earth about this woman on 
the verge of death. Turning to the ladies of her 
train, she said to them; “My friends, do not grieve 
to see me die! Pardon me, of your good hearts, if 
I have not always shown towards any of you the 
kindness which you deserved from me, and which 
I had the power to show!” 

5. Then facing the councillors and other picked 
spectators of her end, she said: — “To speak of the 
causes for which I die, is of no use to you, and 
none to me. But I pray that any one who looks 
into these affairs may be able to see the true opinion. 
God, the true and upright Judge, knows all. To 
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Him I pray, with all my heart, that He will show 
His mercy to those who have brought about my 
death. I accuse no man. When I am dead, remem- 
ber that I revered your good King, whom I have 
found gracious and kindly; full of good gifts, such 
as fear of God, love of his people, and other virtues 
of which I shall not now speak. You will be happy 
if God grants him a long life. Pray, — yes, pray 
with me, — that God will now receive my soul.” 

6. The end had come. She looked about for 
help, but all her women were blind with weeping. 
She untied her bands, and taking the collar from 
her neck, caught up her hair in a linen cap. By 
this time some of her maids had come to her, and 
before laying her head on the block, she took a 
final leave of them. “And you, my damsels, who 
whilst I lived were good and diligent in my service, 
and who are now present in my last hour and 
mortal agony, — as in my good fortune you were 
faithful to me, so even in this my miserable death 
you have not forsaken me! I cannot reward you 
for your true service, but I pray you to take com- 
fort for my loss. Never forget me. Be faithful to 
the King’s grace, and to her whom, with a happier 
fortune, you may have as Queen. Esteem your 
honour far beyond your life; and in your prayers to 
the Lord Jesu, never forget to pray for me.” Turn- 
ing to the dearest friend she had on earth, the good 
and gentle Margaret Lee, she gave this lady her 
book of Psalms, her last present, and sent a greet- 
ing to her old friend and poet-laureate. Then 
dropping on her knees, and bending towards the 
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block, she made a signal to the muffled holder of 
the sword. His blade was raised, and with a swirl, 
he struck her while the cry was on her lips, “Lord 
Jesus, receive my souL” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The King. 

1536. 

1. Not far away a second group was waiting 
for the Queen. Under a greenwood tree, rising on 
a high level, overlooking the Thames, within ear- 
shot of the Tower guns, a group of sportsmen were 
enjoying breakfast. Horses, ready for the chase, 
were picketed about, and dogs were held by men in 
uniforms of green and white. The merriest of that 
merry party was the King. It was a sort of bridal 
feast; for though the thing was yet a secret, he had 
sent for his new mistress, and he meant to marry 
her before his murdered wife was cold. He knew 
the time at which the sword would set him free; 
for he had fixed that hour when ordering out 
his dogs. As it approached, he listened for the 
boom of guns, and when the signal struck his ear, 
he rose and shouted gaily, “Ah, ah, it is done! The 
business is done! Uncouple the hounds; let us 
follow the sport!” 

2. Before Anne’s heart was cold, her husband 
married Jane Seymour. “I have no doubt,” said 
Charles’ sister, Maria, Queen of Hungary, “that 
when the King is tired of his new wife, he will find 
the means of getting rid of her as easily.” Chapuys, 
who never veiled his scorn of Henry, wrote of 
Queen Jane a passage throwing a flood of light on 
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his conspiracy against Queen Anne. “She is low 
in stature and of no great beauty. If they want a 
divorce from her, they will find plenty of witnesses 
against her.” Happily for Jane, she bore a son — 
and died. 
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5. Chapuys to Charles, Mar. 7, 1534. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 17, 28, 29, Feb. 4, ii, 
1534; Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, 604; Lewis, Life of 
Fisher, II. 40-100; Nichols, Narratii'es of Reformation, 323; 
Leti, Vie (V Elizabeth, 67. 

7. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 3, 1534; Morice, Anecdotes 
of Cranmer, 259. 

8. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 17, 1534. 

9. Chapuys to Charles, Feb. 26, April 4, 12, 1534. 

Chap. VII. — i. Chapuys to Charles, May 14, 1534. 

2. Chapuys to Charles, Feb. 26, 1534. 

3. Chapuys to Charles; State Papers, i. 415; Dick, 
Inscription in Beauchamp Tower, 26. 
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4. Lansdowne MSS. 94, art. 3; Abell, Invicta Veritas, 
1532; PhilalethcE Hyperborei in anticatoptrum snum ipiod 
propediem in lucem dubit ut pater proxima pagella, 1533; 
Niceron, Histoire des homnes illustres, XXI. 184. 

5. Chapuys to Charles, Tan. 17, 1534; Ellis, Oriy. 
letters, 3 S. II. 246-73; Hall, Henry the Eighth, 220-4; 
Wadding, Anncdes Minorum, XVI. 365; Bourchier, I)e 
Martyrio Fratrum Ordinis Minorum in Anglia, 25, 26; Leti, 
Vie Elizabeth, 82; Cardella, Cnrdinali della Santa Chiesa, 
TV. 369-72. 

6. Bourchier, De Martyrio, 13; Wood, Letters of Ladies, 
II. 96-101 ; Collier, Coll. Rec. ix. 172-3 ; Ellis, Lett. 3 S. 
n. 245-70; Statutes, 25 Hen. Vlll. c. 12; Wright, Suppi-ession 
of Monasteries, 13; Nichols, Narratioes of Reformation, 280. 

7. Chapuys to Charles, May 14, 1534; State Papers, I. 
452; Manchester, Court and Society, I. 186. 

8. Manchester, Court and Society, l. 186-8. 

9. State Papers, I. 417; Fast. Eccl. Angl. ii. 250; Man- 
chester, Court and Society, I. 187. 

10. Chapuys to Charles, May 14, 1534; Collier, Coll. 
Rec. IX. 105; State Papers, l. 420. 


Chap. VIII. — i. Novaes, Ponte/ici da San Pietro, VI. 
260; Le Grand, Preuves, III. 630-8; Bulla S. D. N. Pauli 
divina procidentia Paper III, citoria regis Anglior et sequacium 
ejus, Roma, 1535. 

2. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 28, 29, Feb. 4, 26 ; Calendars 
of Irish State Papers, I. 8, 9; Cal. Carew MSS. I. 56-8; 
Tytler, Hist. Scot. ll. 354; Lewis, Life of Fisher, ll. 106-30; 
Lanz, Corresp. Karl V. II. 99. 

3. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 29, April 4, 1534; Hist. 
Pari. III. 96-109; Statutes, 25 Hen. VIII. 19, 20, 21, 22, 26 
Hen. VIII. c. i; Hall, Henry the Eighth, 224; Nichols, 
Narratives of Refoi~mation, 281. 

4. Bourchier, De Martyrio Fratrum in Anglia, 13 ; Statutes, 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 12; Hall, Henry the Eighth, 224; Wright, 
Letters relating to Suppression of Monasteries, 13; Chronicle 
of Grey Friars, 37; Ellis, Orig. Lett. 3 S. ll. 314-318; Wood, 
Letters of Ladtes, ll. 96. 
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5. Lloyd, State Worthies, 79; Lewis, Life of Fisher, II. 
106-31. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, Sep. 24, 1534; Ellis, Orig. Lett. 

2. S. II. 289; Statutes, 25 Hen. VIll. c. 12; State Trials, l. 
395; Bailey, Life of Bishop Fisher, 188; Denne, Historical 
Particulars of Lambeth, 179; Inscriptions in Beauchamp 

Tower, 26; Herbert, Henry the Eighth, 405. 

7. Chapuys to Charles, Sep. 24, Oct. 13, 24, 1534; 
Meteren, Histoire des Pays Bas, 21; Carles, Epistre de la 
Boyne dd Angleterre, 8. 

8. Chapuys to Charles, Aug. 29, 1534. 

9. Chapuys to Charles, July 27, 1534; Hall, Henry the 
Eighth, 225; Collins, Peerage, I. 90, UI. 16; Banks, Extinct 
Baronage, n. 140. See Howell’s note on Uacres’ case. 
State T'rials, I. 407. 


Chap. IX. — i. Cott. MSS. Tit. B. xi. 342; Chapuys to 
Charles, May 29, June 23, 1534; Kildare, Earls of Kildare, 
1. 1 14, II. 44; Chronicle of Grey Friars, 38; Carte, Memoirs 
of Butlers, I. XCII.; Cal. Carew MSS. I. 54; Campian, 
Historie of Ireland, 174. 

2. Chapuys to Charles, June 23, July 7, 27, Aug. ii, 
1534; State Papers, II. 501; Cal. Carew MSS. I. 49-62; 
Kildare, Earls of Kildare, l. 120; Campian, Historie of Ire- 
land, 170-8. 

3. Chapuys to Charles, Aug. 29, 1534; Cal. Carew 
MSS. I. 57; Lanz, Correspondenz des Kaisers Karl V. II. 
177-8. 

4. Chapuys to Charles, Sep. 10. 1534. 

5. Cal. Carew MSS. I. 57-60; Campian, Historie of Ire- 
land, 178-9; State Papers, II. 206. 

6. Add. MSS. 5665, Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 
1536; Chappell, Music of Olden Time, 55-7; Chappell, 
Unpublished Collection of Songs and Ballads by King Henry 
VIII. and his Contemporaries, Archa ologia, XLI. 371-86. 

7. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. i, 14, 28, Feb. 9, 25, 
1535 ; Nott, Life of Surrey, Ap. xxix. Readers who have 
any doubt of Norfolk’s character should glance at his ab- 
ject letter in the State Trials, l. 466. 

8. Chapuys to Charles, Feb. 9, 25, 1535; Commen- 
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tariolus de vitce ratione et martyrio octo decern Cartusianorum, 
editus Mauritio Chancaeo, 76-82; Pole, Defensio Eccles. 
Unit. 84; Lewis, Life of Fisher., ii. 14 1, 177, 197; More, Zi/e 
of More, 274; De Joanne Fischero et Thoma Moro, in Add, 
MSS. 15,387; Nichols, Narratives of Reformation, 282; 
Gratiana, De Casihus Virorum Illustrium, 208. 


TWENTY-THIRD BOOK. 

Chap. I. — i. Wood, Letters of Ladies, II. 96-9. 

2. Chapuys to Charles, Nov. 6, 1535. 

3. Wood, Jjetters of Ladies, ll. 100, 203, 209. 

4. Chapuys to Charles, Feb. 25, July 25, 1535; Ca- 
tharine to Charles, April 8, 1535; Catharine to Paul, Oct. 
10, 1535; Novaes, Ponte. fi.ci da San Pietro, vi. 89; Ranke, 
Hist. Popes, I. 180-7. 

5. Bulla S. D. N. Pauli dimna providentia Papa III. 
cit&ria regis Anglia et sequacium ejus, Roma, 1535. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, Mar. 23, 1535; Lanz, Corre- 
spondem des Kaisers Karl F. ll. 177, 212. 

7. Chapuys to Charles, July ii, 1535; Kook, Archbishops 
of Canterbury, N. S. I. 498. 

8. Chapuys to Charles, Mar. 23, July ii, 25, 153s* 
April, I, 1536; Wiffin, Historical Memoirs of the House of 
Russell, I. 318; Pole, Apologia ad Carolum F. 29. 

Chap. II. — i. State Papers, II. 273-5; Kildare, Earls of 
Kildare, II. 52; Carte, Mem. Butlers, i. xciv.; Campian, 
Historic of Ireland, 179. 

2. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; Pat. Roll, 26 
Hen. VIII. p. I, m. 30; Mackenzie, Eminent Writers of the 
Scots Nation, II. 144; Meteren, Histoire des Pays Bos, 21. 

3. Fast. Eccl, Angl. II. 605, m. 63; Corrie, Memoir of 
Latimer, ix. ; Anderson, Annals of the English Bible, 1 . i. S. 
XII. XIII.; Westcott, History of English Bible, 87-95. 

4. State Papers, vn. 624; Wyat, Life of Queen Anne, 
19-20; Nichols, Narratives of the Reformation, 248, 323; 
Meteren, Histoire des Pays Bas, 20. 
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5. Chapuys to Charles, Nov. 1535. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, Nov. 6. 23, 1535. 

7. Chapuys to Charles, Nov. 23, 1535; Herbert, Henrg 
the Eighth. 

Chap. III.— i. Chapuys to Charles, Nov. 30, 1535; 
State Papers, vil. 451. 

2. Chapuys to Charles, Nov. 30, 1535, Jan. 9, 21, 1536; 
Lanz, Corresp. Karl V. II. 213. 

3. State Papers, VII. 451-2. 

4. Manchester, Court and Society, l. 188. 

5. Chapuys to Charles, Oct. 13, 1535. 

6. Catharine to Paul, Oct. 10, 1535. 

7. Carles, Epistre de la Royne (TAngleterre , 10; Bour- 
chier, De Martyrio Fratrum Ordinis Minorum in Anglia, 13, 
25, 37; Wadding, Annales Minorum, xvi. 366, 390, 391 ; 
Fast. Eccl. Angl. ill. 63 ; Pollino , Istoria Ecclesiaslica della 
Revoluzione (Tlnghilterra, 126. 

Chap. IV. — i. Chapuys to Granvelle, Jan. 21, 1536. 

2. Wood, Letters oj Ladies, ll. 207-9; State Papers, I. 
451-2. 

3. Strype, Memorials, l. 250. 

4. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 9, 1536; Chapuys toGran- 
velle, Jan. 21 , 1536. Chapuys writes to Granvelle : “Du 
demieres parolles qu’elle un ait fut de fere ses excusez 
vers sa Ma'* et ausy vers vous et Mons^. le Comendator 
mayor de ce qu’elle ne pouroit escripre et que suppliasse 
sa dite Majesty que priasse vous deux de sa part qui en 
I’honneur deDieu ou d’une sorte ou d’autre I’on achevast 
son affaire, et que ce tardande du remade et le douleur 
que I’on usait k ceux-cy la perdroint et sa fille, et mettroit 
en confusion tout le Royanne.” 

5. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; Leti, Vie d'Eliza- 
beth, 107; Carles, Epistre de la Royne tTAngleterre, 13. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 9, 21, 1536; Chapuys to 

Granvelle, Jan. 21, 1536; State Papers, i. 452; Strype, Af«- 
wiorio^s, I. 251-3 ; Annales Minorxim, xvi. 395. 

Chapuys writes: “J’avoye appoincte avec le medicin de la 
Royne que survenantquelque dangler en elle, il se souvint 
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et heusse main qu’elle affirmat in extremis qu’elle n’avoit 
onques estd convene du prince Artus, mais la marisson 
et trouble le luy fit oblier.” 

Chap. V.— I. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; Me- 
teren, Histoire des Pays Bas, 2 1 . 

2. Brewer, Letters and Papers, n. 871 ; Hall, Henry the 
Eighth, 214; Gunton, History of the Church of Peterborough, 
57; Herbert, Henry the Eighth, 433. 

3. Lanz, Correspondenz des Kaisers Karl V. II. 212. 

4. Cott. MSS. 0 th. C. X. 225; Carles, Epistre de la 
Royne d Angleterre, 19, 21, 29; Hall, Henry the Eighth, 214. 

5. Fragmenta Regalia, 55; Dunkin, History of the 
Hundreds of Bullington and Ploughley , Banks, Dor- 
mant and Extinct Baronage, ll. 399; Dugdale, Baronage, 
II. 403-4. 

6. Cott. MSS. 0 th. C.X. 225; Carles, Epistre de la Royne 
d Angleterre, 29. 


Chap. VI. — i. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 9, 1536; Cha- 
puys to Granvelle, Jan. 21, 1536. “Uon soup^onne que 
la poison soit venue d’ltalye, et commevous escripray les 
premieres mais je ne crois riens.” 

2. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 21, Feb. 10, 1536; Wyat, 
Life of Queen Anne Boleyn, 19. 

3. Chapuys to Charles, Feb. 10, 1536; Carles, Epistre 
de la Royne d' Angleterre, 13. 

4. Chapuys to Charles, Feb. 10, 1536. 

5. Chapuys to Charles, Feb. 29, 1536; Holinshed, 
Chronicle, Leti, Vie d Elizabeth, iii. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, Feb. 29, 1536; Holinshed, 
Chronicle, 939. 

Chap. VII.— i. Chapuys to Charles, April i, 21, 1536. 

2. Alexander Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; Me- 
teren, Histoire des Pays Bas, 2 1 ; Wyat, Life of Queen Anne, 
19-20; Leti, Vie d Elizabeth, 112. 

3. Chapuys to Charles, April 21, 1536; Foxe, Acts and 
Monuments, 127; Leti, Vie d Elizabeth, 112; Lanz, Cor- 
resp, Karl V. n. 213. 
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4. Chapuys to Charles, May 2, 1536; Lanz, Corresp. 
Karl V. n. 213. 

5. Chapuys to Charles, May 2, 1536; Chapuys to Gran- 
velle, April 21, 1536. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, April i , 29, May 2,1536; Alexan- 
der Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. 1,1559; Baga de Secretis, p. 
IX.; Burnet, Records, v. 551. 

7. Chapuys to Charles, April i, 29, May 2, 1536; Baga 
de Secretis, pouches vm. ix.; Burnet, Records, v. 551; 
Nichols, Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, 53; 
Bruce, Correspondence of A rchbishop Parker, 59 , 400. 

Chap. VIII. — x. Hist. Pari. III. 118; Herbert, Henry the 
Eighth, 446. 

2. Baga de Secretis, pouch, vili.; Archaologia, 
XXIII. 63. 

3. Holinshed, Chronicles, ill. 105; Kildare, Earls of Kil- 
dare, 145, 150. 

4. Cott. MSS. 0 th. X. 222; Nicolas, I\ivy Purse Ex- 
penses of Henry the Eighth, 336; Archceologia, XXIII. 63; 
Carles, Epistre de la Royne, 20. 

5. Cott. MSS. 0 th. C.x. 225 ; Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 
1559; Herbert, Henry the Eighth, 446. 

6. Cott. MSS. 0 th. C.X. 225; Meteren, Histoire des Pays 
Has, 21; Dugdale, /?rtrona/7e, U. 404; Archaologia, xxni. 
63; Leti, Vie d Elizabeth, 116; QvltXqs , Epistre de la Royne 
d Angleterre, 17. 

7. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. 1, 1559; Chapuys to Charles, 
May 2,1536; Hall, Henry the Eighth, 228 ; Mackenzie, Eminent 
Writers of Scots Nation, I. 144-84. 

8. Cott. MSS. 0 th. C.X. 225; Carles, Epistre de la Royne 
d' Angleterre, 17 ; Campbell, Lives of Chancellors, II. 90, 91 ; 
Herbert, Henry the Eighth, 446 ; Nichols, Narratives of Re- 
formation, 283. 

Chap. IX. — i. Chapuys to Charles, May 2, 1536; 
Cott. MSS. Oth. C. X. 225; Wyat, Life of Qxteen Anne, 
20; Chronicle of Grey Friars, 381; Carles, Epistre de la 
Royne, 21, 

2. Cott. MSS. Oth. C. X. 225. Kingston’s letters from 
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the Tower aboutAnne Boleyn have been printed by Ellis, 
Orig. Lett, i S. ii. 64 ; and by Singer, ap. Cavendish’s Life 
of Wolsey., 451-61. Unhappily they have been injured by 
fire, and need to be used with caution. 

3. Chapuys to Charles, May 2, 1536; Cott. MSS. Cleo. 
E. IV. (c^uoted by Froude, Hist. Engl. 11. 385); Nott, Me- 
moirs of Wyat, XXIV. ; Carles , Epistre de la Roxjne, 21, 29 ; 
Leti, Vie (L Elizabeth, 116. 

4. Cotton MSS. Oth. C. x. 224. 

5. Chapuys to Charles, May 2, 1536. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, May 2, 1536. 

7. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; Chapuys to 
Charles, April 21, 29, May 2, 1536. 


TWENTY-FOURTH BOOK. 

Chap. I.— i. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; Bal- 
lad of Anne Boleyn' s Fortune, XVIII.; Carles, Epistre de la 
Royne, 22; Mackenzie, Eminent Writei's of the Scots Nation, 
II. 143, 144. 

2. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559. Lancelot de 
Carles confirms every word written by Alesse as to the 
frenzied rejoicings of the court party, and the deep 
mournfulness and depression of the popular party, when 
the news of Anne’s arrest was spread abroad. Carles was 
in London and wrote his account at the time {Epistre de la 
Royne d! Angleterre, 22). 

3. Cott. MSS. Oth. C. X. 222 ; Chapuys to Granvelle, 
May 19, 1536; State Papers, l. 161-5; Lloyd, State 
Worthies, 76. 

4. Strype, Mem. of Cranmer, 48; Hook, Archbishops of 
Canterbury, N. S. I. 499. 

5. Cott. MSS. Oth. C. X. 225; Burnet, Hist. Reform. I. 
320. 

6. Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors, ii. 78, 90; Hook, 
Arch, Cant. N. S. 1. 500. 

7. Cott. MSS. Oth. C. X. 225; Burnet, Hist. Reform. I. 
320. 
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Chap. II.— t. Cott. MSS- 0 th. C. x. 225; Cott. MSS. 
Cleo. E. IV.; Nott, Mem. Wyat, xxiv. 

2. Cott. MSS. 0 th. C. X. 225; Meteren, Ilusioire des 
Pays Bas, 21. 

3. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536. 

4. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Carles, Episfre 
de la Royne, 22, 31. 

5. Cott. MSS. 0 th. C. X. 225. 

6. Cott. MSS. 0th. C.x. 222, 224; Alesse to Elizabeth, 
Sep. I, 1559. 

Chap. III.— i. Baga de Secretis, pouches vm. ix. ; 
Pari. Hist. III. 1 1 8. 

2. Burnet, Records, iv. 291. Attempts have been 
made to cast a doubt on the genuineness of Anne’s letter 
from the Tower. Lingard has “no reason to believe it 
authentic” (Hist. England, vi. 315). Froude, who had at 
first “no doubt” of its authenticity {Hist. Engl. ed. 1856, 
II. 477), afterwards came to entertain a doubt {Hist. Eng. 
ed. 1872, II. 372). An account of this letter is given, and 
its authenticity proved, by Ellis. See Original Letters, 
I S. n. 53. 

3. Cott. MSS. 0 th. C. X. 209, and Burnet, Records, 
IV. 291. 

4. Cott. MSS. 0 th. C. X. 209; Chapuys to Charles, 
May 19, 1536. 

5. Cott. MSS. Oth. C. X. 209; Chapuys to Charles, 
May 19, June 6, 1536. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Bacon, In felicem 
Memoriam Elizabethce, Coll. Works, VI. 306 ; Strype, Eccles. 
Mem. I. 282. The authenticity of these messages from 
Anne is doubted by Lingard {Hist. Engl. vi. 315). But 
Bacon’s authority is evidence enough. Comp, also Ballad 
of Anne Boleyn's Fortune, st. XIX. 

Chap. IV.— i. Campbell, Lives of Chancellors, II. 90; 
Lloyd’s State Worthies, 75. 

2. Cott. MSS. Cleo. E. iv. Oth. C. x. 222; Chapuys to 
Granvelle, May 19, 1536; Lloyd, State Worthies, 77-8. 

3. Baga de Secretis, pouch vm. An abstract of the 
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indictment is printed in TTiird Report on Public Records, 
App. II. 

4. Baga de Secretis, p. IX. 

5. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Statutes, 3 
Hen. VII. c. 14, 22 Hen. VIII. c. 9; Bacon, Henry the 
Seventh, Works, vi. 86; Hall, Henry the Eighth, 200. 

6. Baga de Secretis, jp. vni.; Chapuys to Granvelle, 
May 19, 1536; Dugdale, Baronage, i. 720, II. 292; Nicolas, 
Hist. Peer. 158, 327. 

Chap. V. — i. Baga de Secretis, pouch ix. 

2. Baga de Secretis, pouches vill. ix. For the duties 
of grand juries in olden times, see Blackstone, Com- 
mentaries, IV'. 353. 

3. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Baga de Secretis, 
p. VIII.; Knight, Life of Erasmus, 249; Chronicle of Grey 
Friars, 38. 

4. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Baga de Secretis, 
p. vin.; Carles, Epistre de la Royne, 25-6; Meteren, Histoire 
des Pays Bas, 21. 

5. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Alesse to Eliza- 
beth, Sep. I, 1559; State Trials, i. 421; Banks, Extinct 
Baronage, II. 396. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Carles, Epi.ftre 
de la Royne, 26; Dugdale, Baronage, II. 404. 

Chap. VI. — i. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; 
Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Baga de Secretis, 
p. IX. 

2. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Collins, 

II. 270, III. 265, IV. 85, V. 386; Nicolas, Hi.st. Peer. 507; 
Bag.a de Secretis, p. IX.; Chronicle of the Grey Fnars, 38; 
Archaologia, XXIII. 66. The statements by Constantyne, 
printed by Madden in the Artdiaologia, xxill., are to be 
received \\’ith the utmost caution. They are contained 
in a fancy piece, addressed to Cromwell, by a man 
seeking promotion from Anne Boleyn’s murderers. 

3. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1566; Alesse to Eliza- 
beth, Sep. I, 1559; Archuologia, XXIII. 66. 
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4. Chapuys to Charles, May rg, 1536; Meteren, Histoire 
des Pays Bos, 21 ; Carles, Epistre tie la Royne, 23, 25. 

5. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Baga de Secretis, 
p. IX.; Carles, Epistre de la Koyne, 23-5. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536. 

7. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Carles, Epistre 
de la Royne, 24-5 ; Meteren, Histoire des Pays Bos, 2 1 ; State 
Trials, 1. 424. Lingard quotes the speech of Anne after 
sentence with a doubt {Hist. Engl. vi. 318). But Chapuys 
and Carles confirm the chief points, and there is no ques- 
tion of Meteren’s substantial accuracy. 

8. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; Carles, Epistre de 
la Royne, 25. 

Chap. VII.— i. Baga de Secretis, pouch ix.; Chapuys 
to Charles, May 19, 1536; Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 
1559; State Trials, I. 420. 

2. Carles, Epistre de la Rorjne, 30-3. 

3. Carles, Epistre de la Royne, 34-6. 

4. Harl. MSS. 283, f. 134; Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 
1536. 

5. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Dugdale, Bar- 
onage, II. 403; Banks, Extinct Baronage, ll. 296; Leti, 17e 
tVElizaheth, 116; Vifecver, Ancient Funeral Monuments, 514. 

6. Carles, Epistre de la Royne, 29. 

7. Carles, Epistre de la Royne, 38-9. 

8 . 11 successo in la morte della Regina de Ingh'lterra, 
1536. This Italian tract is the original of various docu- 
ments quoted by historians, as any one may see by 
simply comparing the copies. The Letter at Brussels is 
a translation into French; the Letter at Simancas is a 
translation into Spanish; the Letter in Lisbon is a transla- 
tion into Portuguese; the Letter in Lord Percy^s pos- 
session is a translation into English. Since Sir Harris 
Nicolas printed a retranslation of the Portuguese version 
in his Excerpta Historica, 260, the Imperialist enemy of 
Queen Anne has been genera.lly cited as a “Portuguese 
gentleman” favourable to the Queen! (see, for examples, 
Strickland, Queens of England, II. 265 ; and Knight, Popular 
History of England, II. 377). 
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9. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Herbert Henry 
the Eighth^ 449; State Trials, l. 425. 

Chap. VIII.- i. Carles, Epistre de la Royne, 41, 42; 
State Trials, l. 425. 

2. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; Harl. MSS. 283, 
f. 134; Cox, Notice of Cranmer, VIII. 

3. Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, 44-5. 

4. Cott. MSS. Oth. C. X.; Ellis, Grig. Letters, 3 S. II. 
13 1 ; Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 123-6. 

5. Harl. MSS. 283, f. 134; Statutes, 28 Hen. VIII. c. 7; 
Burnet, Hist. Reform. l. 320. 

6. Denne, Historical Particulars of Lambeth Palace, 
179; Wilkins, Concilia, III. 801-3; Statutes, 28 Hen. VIII. 
c. 16. 

7. Wilkins, Concilia, III. 801; Burnet, Hist. Reform. 
I. 326; Hook, Archbishops of Canterbury, N. S. 1 . 507; 
Campbell, Hoes of Chancellors, n. 91-2. 

Chap. IX. — i. Harl. MSS. 283, f. 134; Carles, Epistre 
de la Roj/ne, 40. 

2. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; Wyat, Life of 
Queen Anne Boleyn, 22. 

3. Cott. MSS. Oth. C. X. 223; Burnet, Hist. Reform. 

1- 327. 

4. Cott. MSS. Oth. C. X. 223; Alesse to Elizabeth, 
Sep. I, 1559; Foxe, Acts and Monuments, v. 135; Wyat, 
Life of Queen Anne, 23; Archceologia , XXIII. 64; Carles, 
Epistre de la Royne, 42; Meteren, Histoire des Pays Bos, 21 ; 
Anne Boleyn' s Fortune, st. XXIV.-XXVIU. 

5. Chapuys to Charles, May, 19, 1536. 

6. Cott. MSS. Oth. C. X. 223; Wyat, Life of Queen 
Anne, 23, 24; Carles, Epistre de la Royne, 42. 

7. Carles, Epistre de la Royne, 42, 43. 

8. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559. 

Chap. X.— i. II successo in la morte della Regina de 
Jnghilterra, 1536; Lords' Journals, I. 84; Pari. Hist. III. 120; 
Dick, Inscriptions and Devices in Beauchamp Tovcer, 25, 26; 
Burnet, Hist. Reform. I. 329. 
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2. Carles, Epistre de la Royne^ 45; H successo in la 
morte della Regina, 1536. 

3. Nott , Memoirs of Surrey, XXXV. ; Carles, Epistre de 
la Royne, 43; II successo in la morte, 1536. 

4. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; Chapuys to 
Charles, May 19, 1536; Hall, Henry the Eighth, 228; Wad- 
ding, Annales Minorum, XVI. 395. 

5. Carles, Epistre de la Royne, 44, 45 ; II successo in la 
morte della Regina, 1536; Hall, Henry the Eighth, 228; 
Furnival, Ballads from MSS. I. 406. It is doubtful whether 
more than two original reports of the Queen’s execution 
are known — that by Carles and that by the Italian. 
Meteren seems to have had Carles’ Epistre before him ; 
and the usual versions are but too evidently based on 
the Italian Successo in la morte. The brief note in Harl. 
MSS. may be an exception, though I am far from sure it 
is so (see Harl. MSS. 2194, P* *6). 

6. Alesse to Elizabeth, Sep. i, 1559; Chapuys to 
Charles, May 19, 1536; Chronicles of Calais', Hall, Henry 
the Eighth, 228; Wyat, Ufe of Queen Anne, 24; Wadding, 
Annales Minorum, XVI. 395 ; Carles, Epistre de la Royne, 45. 

Chap. XL — i. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; 
Harl. MSS. 2194, f. 16; Nott, Memoirs of Surrey, XXXV. 

2. Chapuys to Granvelle, May 18, 1536; Chapuys to 
Charles, June 6, 1536. > 
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Abell, Catharine’s English 
confessor, his arrest by 
Henry, vi. ^ ^ his 
“Invicta Veritas, *^4; is 
found guilty of treason, 
72; is lodged in Beau- 
champ Tower, 73 
Abergavenny, Lorn, son-in- 
law to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, his imprisonment 
in the Tower, v. 2 
Adrian the Sixth (Adrian 
Florent), his election to 
the Papacy, v. 52; his 
death, tb.; Wols^s de- 
sire to succeed him frus- 
trated by Charles, ib.’, 
Wolsey’s dramatic humi- 
lity on his entry into 
Rome, VL ih 

Aduna, Juan, his relation- 
ship with Maria de Rojas, 
rv. 200; is employed by 
Juan Manuel to promote 
the renewal of Charles’s 
contract with Queen Mary 
after the deatK of Louis 
XII., IV. 200, 201 
Agostino, an agent of Wol- 

Hittory 0/ t-vo Queens. VI. 


sey in his treasonable in- 
trigues with Spain, vi. 16 

Albret, Henry a’. King of 
Navarre, refuses to join 
the league against France, 
IV. 125, 126; Fernando’s 
unscrupulous behaviour 
towards him, 123 ; his 
country invaded by Al^, 
126; is driven from his 
kingdom, 128 ; is married 
to the Archduchess Mar- 
guerite, V. 

Alessandro, Padre (Geral- 
dino Alessandro), his voy- 
ages and travels, iv. 234. 
235 ; his works in prose 
and verse, 2^ ; is invited 
to the court of the Arch- 
duchess Marguerite, ib.\ 
is appointed by the Pope 
to the bishoprics of Monte 
Corosino and San Do- 
mingo, ib.) comes to Eng- 
land as papal nuncio, 23 3, 
2 36 ; is confounded by the 
coldness of his reception 
by Catharine, 236; Catha- 
rine affords him no en- 
14 
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couragement to remain 
in England, 2.^6, 2^7 

Alesse, a Scottish priest, vi. 
c)i ; his friendship with 
Melancthon, ib . ; brings to 
England a copy of Me- 
lancthon’s “Loci Theolo- 
gici,” inscribed to Henry, 
ib.\ is introduced to Henry 
by Cromwell, ib.\ urges 
Henry to send an embassy 
to Germany, 16. ; witnesses 
the brutal conduct of 
Henry toward Anne, 122; 
holds a post in Cromwell’s 
household, 130; his ad- 
miration of Cranmer, ib . ; 
his account of the general 
misery and gloom caused 
by the arrest of Anne, 
i ; states the ridiculous 
nature of the charges 
against Anne, 160; has a 
singular vision, 182 ; his 
walk in Cranmer’s gar- 
dens in Lambeth, ib^ en- 
counters Cranmer, ib . ; 
Cranmer communicates 
to him the news that Anne 
will be executed that day, 
182, 183 

Alidosio, Francesco, pro- 
tector of England at the 
Roman court, is deprived 
of his office, iv. 96 

Allen, John, Archbishop of 
Dublin, is murdered by 
the troops of Offaly, vi. 

Alfmgton, the residence of 


the Wyats, v. 2^ visit of 
Henry and Wolsey to, v. 
Li_i 

Almazan, Secretary of State 
to Fernando, communica- 
tions to, from Caroz, iv. 
80, 23 

Alva, Duke of, invades Na- 
varre, IV. 126; is unable 
to defend Spain against 
the French under Longue- 
ville, 13=; 

Amboise, George d’. Car- 
dinal of Rouen, his oppo- 
sition to the marriage of 
Henry and Catharine, iv. 
11,14; and to the dispen- 
sation given by Julius, 14^ 
31 ; his claim to the Pa- 
pacy, 3^ negotiates 
the settlement of the 
quarrel between Fer- 
nando and Maximilian 
respecting the Regency 
of Castille, 672 his death 
and character, 100, 101 ; 
joy of Pope Julius on 
hearing of his death, 1 1 1, 
112 

Amiens, treaty of, v. 

Ampthill, a favourite resort 
of Catharine, v. 63 ; VI. 32, 

Anne, Queen of France, in- 
cites King James of Scot- 
land to invade England 
during the absence of 
Henry in France, IV. 142 ; 
contracts her daughter 
Renee to Charles, 150, 
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151 : her death and burial, 

i6t;, l66 

Antwerp, Tyndale’s resi- 
dence in, V. 167; sug- 
gested as a place of re- 
tirement for Queen Anne, 
VI. 14^ \J 2 _ 

Ardres, interview of P'ran- 
<;ois and Henry at, iv.23^ 
241 ; V. ^ 

Artieta, an agent employed 
by Fernando to capture 
Juan Manuel, IV. i86; his 
attempt frustrated, ik. 

Ashdown Forest, v. 

Atequa, Catharine’s Spanish 
confessor, is dismissed by 
Henry, VI. 6.^; is permitted 
to return, ^ 

Auch, Cardinal of, com- 
mitted to St. Angelo by 
Pope Julius, IV. LL2 

Audley, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, is 
appointed to represent to 
Henry the feelings of the 
members respecting the 
accusations by Bishop 
I'isher, VI. ^ ^ succeeds 
More as chancellor, ^ 
42; his hatred of More 
83 ; his joy at More’s exe- 
cution, i 7 >. ; draws up the 
charges against Anne, 
1 18 ; engages Mrs. Cousins 
and Lady Boleyn to act 
as spies on Queen Anne 
during her confinement 
in the Tower, 126-129; the 
charges alleged against 


Anne concocted by him, 
128; his eagerness to 
hurry on the suit against 
Anne, 142, 148; is unable 
to induce Norreys or 
Weston to furnish evi- 
dence against Anne, 143, 
146; his extraordinary 
charges against the pri- 
soners, 148-131; is obliged 
to forego his charge 
against Anne of poison- 
ing Catharine and intend- 
ing to poison Mary, 150; 
is obliged by the King to 
change the date of Nor- 
reys’ supposed intrigues 
with Anne, 131, 132; mon- 
strosity of the charges 
advanced by him, 133, 
134 ; presides at the trial 
at Westminster Hall 1 54, 
133; is present at the court 
at Lambeth, 175; accom- 
panies Richmond to the 
Tower to witness the exe- 
cution of Anne, 

Bacon, Lord, his preserva- 
tion of one of the senti- 
ments of Anne Boleyn, vi. 
142 

Bacon, Roger, a Franciscan 
friar, iv. 217; v. 38 

Badoer, Andreas, Venetian 
ambassador in England, 
his letters to the Signory 
on the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s conduct to the 
French, iv. ^ his com- 

14* 
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munications to the Sig- 
nory, ^ ^ 8^ "5> 

i6i 

Bainbridge, Archbishop of 
York, his mission to Rome 
in behalf of Venice, iv. 
66; his success, is 
created a cardinal b^ope 
Julius, 1 16; is poisoned 
by his chaplain, Rinaldo 
da Modeno, 167 
Ballyragget Castle, the re- 
sidence of Lady Butler 
IV. ^ 

Barlow, consulted by Cran- 
mer in the matter of the 
questions submitted to 
him by Cromwell, VI. ijz 
Bayard, Chevalier, captured 
by Henry' at the battle of 
the Spurs, iv. 141 ; his 
kind treatment by Henry, 

Bayeux, Cardinal of, is ar- 
rested by Pope Julius, iv. 
112 

Bearn, its annexation by 
Charles, iv. ^ 
Bedyngfeld, Sir Edward, is 
appointed custodian to 
Catharine when confined 
in Kimbolton Castle vi. 
66 ; is prevailed on by 
Lady Willoughby to per- 
mit her to see Catharine, 
loi ; conducts Chapuys to 
Catharine, T02 
Beheading, French mode 
of, practised by Henry on 
Queen Anne, vi. 


Bellay, Jean du. Bishop of 
Bayonne, is sent as am- 
bassador from Francois 
to Henry’, v. 176; is in- 
structed to assist Wol- 
sey in procuring a match 
between Henry and Re- 
nee, ib. ; thinks with Wol- 
. sey that Henry will soon 
tire of Anne, 1 76, 179, r 88, 
205 ; is convinced of the 
constancy of Henry to 
Anne, iqs ; considers that 
Wolsey is losing ground 
with Henry, ib.; visits 
Campeggio, 197; is asked 
by Henry for a pass for 
the messenger of Catha- 
rine to Spain, 211 ; pays 
Anne great attention, 2^ ; 
is present at the ceremony 
of installing Anne Mar- 
chioness of Pembroke, VI. 
37; concludes a league 
D^ween England and 
France against Charles 
and the Pope, ib. 

Benet, Father, one of Wol- 
sey’s chaplains, holds a 
chapter for the election 
of tne Abbess of Wilton 
Abbey,v. i ^ is instructed 
by Wolsey to decide the 
vote for Isabel Jordan, 
192 

Blackfriars Palace, court 
held there by the papal 
legates for the trial of 
the divorce cause, v. 
2il 
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Blickling Park, the ‘seat of 
Sir William Boleyn, iv. 

117 . 

Blois, treaty of, iv. 521 ^ 

Bloody Tower, vi. 124. 

Blount, John, father of Eli- 
zabeth Blount, knighted 
by Henry, v. &i 

Blount, Elizabeth, her 
amour with Henry, V. Si ; 
gives birth to a son, who 
is called .Henry Fitzroy, 
lb.; is married by Wolsey 
to his ward Gilbert Tal- 
bois, 82 

Boleyns, family of, its 
French extraction, iv. 2^ 
tablets to the memory of, 
in Penshurst Chapel and 
in Hever Church, 2.S9. 

Boleyn, Anne, her happy 
days of childhood and 
youth, IV. 22_i ^ 6^ 68, 
122, 12;^ ; her birth m the 
year 1 50 1 at Hever Castle, 
IV. 122, 259; is named 
after her aunt, Anne 
Plantagenet, iv. i^; in 
her fourteenth year is 
selected by the Duke of 
Norfolk to accompany 
Mary Tudor to France on 
her marriage with Louis, 
174; her education and 
tastes, 175; her personal 
appearance, 17^ 177; her 
letter to her father, 177, 
178; state of parties on 
her first coming to court, 
178, 183. 184; her views 


regarding the position of 
Queen Catharine , 183, 

184; at the death of Louis 
IS retained near the per- 
son of Mary, 191, 192, 
193 ; is transferred from 
tl^ service of Mary to 
that of Queen Claude, 
198^ 207; project enter- 
tainedofa match between 
her and James Butler, 
233: advantages to her 
from her residence at 
the court of Claude, 239 ; 
her marriage to her 
cousin James Butler pro- 
moted by Henry and Wol- 
sey, V. 10-12; is recalled 
from France, ij; her per- 
sonal appearance at the 
age of twenty-one, 1.3-17; 
her accomplishments and 
tastes, li, ^ her numer- 
ous family connexions, 
19; her regard for her 
mother-in-law, 2pi re- 
ceives at court a position 
in the wardrobe, 22A her 
intercourse with theWyat 
family, ib.; is selected by 
Wyat as the subject of 
his muse, 29-3 1 ; Lord 
Percy falls in love with 
her, 31-33; her refusal of 
the proposals of James 
Butler, 36, 70 ; is removed 
by Wolsej^s orders from 
court, 4QJ makes a vow 
to be revenged on Wol- 
sey for separating her 
from Lord Percy, 49, 50; 
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herdomestic life atHever 
Castle after her separa- 
tion from Lord Percy, 52, 
70; her grief at the loss 
m her grandfather Nor- 
folk, 20J to escape the 
persecutions of the new 
Duke of Norfolk stealthily 
leaves England for the 
court of the Archduchess 
Marguerite, ^ 2II her 
reception by Marguerite, 
72 ; IS appointed maid of 
honour by Marguerite, 
her residence at 
Mechlin, ^ returns to 
England, ^ her inter- 
view with Henry at Hever 
Castle, 106, 107; her ap- 
pearance m her twenty- 
sixth year, 106; high 
opinion formed of her by 
Henry, 107; her noble 
reply to the coarse pro- 
osals ofHenry, 107, 108; 
er excellence as a musi- 
cian, loq, 1 m ; her views as 
to the relations of Henry 
with Catharine, 1 gives 
Henry a ring, 1 1 1 ; Wyat’s 
poetic sentiments towards 
her, 1 12-1 14J her coldness 
to the King’s suit, 142, 
i4t ; views of her father 
and Norfolk as to the 
King’s courtship, Ca- 
tharine is pleased with 
her demeanour, i4t;, 146; 
remark of Catharine to 
her during a game of 
cards, ib. / Henry’s letters 


to her, 147-49 ; exchanges 
gifts with Henry, 148, 149; 
rivalry between Henry 
and Wyat for her favours, 
150; her enmity to Wol- 
sey, IS 2; Wolsey pre- 
tends to be a convert to 
her cause, iss; her re- 
fusal to go to court and 
her retirement to Hever, 
1 6s ; Henry’s letters to 
172, 173, 
1Q7 ; IS a reader of Tyn- 
dale’s forbidden books, 
l6S; Henry obliges Wol- 
sey to restore to her the 
book taken from Zouch, 
169; prevails on Henry to 
read Tyndale’s “Obedi- 
ence of a Christian 
Man,” ib . ; Wolsey 
denies the slanders 
against her reported to 
the Pope, 169 ; declines 
to marry the King before 
his divorce from Catha- 
rine is canonically pro- 
nounced by the Pope, 
172 ; takes an interest in 
the Holy League, 173; 
her letter to Wolsey, 174, 
17s ; her bantering con- 
versation with Heneage, 
I 7 S, 176; listens with 
leasure to the news 
rought from Gardiner, 
ambassador at Rome, 1 80; 
Cranmer is appointed her 
tutor by her father , 183; 
Henry’s anxiety lest she 
should be attacked by 
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the prevailing sickness, 
184, i8j;; her illness, 186; 
Henry despatches his 
doctor to her, 186; her 
recovery, 187 ; retirement 
to Hever, ib.; begs Henry 
to appoint Elinor Carey 
as aDoess of Wilton Ab- 
bey, I go; Henry’s letter 
in reply stating reasons 
for his not complying with 
her petition, igi, 102; is 
ignored by Campeggio, 
202, 266; change in 
her views respecting the 
propriety of tne divorce, 
206; accompanies Henry 
to Grafton, 222; prevents 
Wolsey keeping his ap- 
pointment with Henry, 
228. 22g; her life at Dur- 
ham House, 2,^ t ; is styled 
Lady Anne Boleyn, 2 ,u ; 
approves of the appoint- 
ment of More to be chan- 
cellor, 236; Chapuys is 
not able to find in her 
conduct any ground for 
malice, 238; Norfolk’s 
jealousy of her, 240, 241 ; 
her respectful attentions 
towards Catharine, vi. ^ 
requests that Cranmer 
should go to Rome for 
the settlement of the di- 
vorce, sends her 

golden t^ets with com- 
forting words to Wolsey 
in his sickness, fail- 
ure of Suffolk to oefame 


her, foils the plot 
against her character, ^ 
3 1 ; is created Marchio- 
ness of Pembroke, 
sees in a book of divi- 
nation her death pre- 
dicted, 3^ her dialogue 
with Anne Gainsford, ih.; 
is privately married to 
Henry at Westminster, 
38 ; is publicly proclaim- 
ed 40; her establishment, 
ib.; her coronation, 4^ 
43; purity of her court, 
44; Latimer is appointed 
h^ chaplain, 4jj pro- 
motes the Reformation, 
ib.; patronises artists and 
poor scholars, ib.; pro- 
cures the release of a 
merchant imprisoned for 
circulatingTyndale’s New 
Testament, 43^ 4^ her 
care of the poor, 4^ gives 
birth to a girl, 4^ is 
frightened by the violent 
conduct of Henrj', 42, 
christening of her child 
49; Henry’s altered de- 
meanour towards her, 32; 
assists Norfolk in the mar- 
riage of his daughter to 
the Duke of Richmond, 
54, 55; inimical feelings 
towards her, 334 her visit 
to the Princess Mary at 
Hatfield Lodge, 38; 
dialogue between her and 
Mary, ib.; intercedes in 
behalf of Fisher and More, 
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72; discovers Henry’s pas- 
sion for Jane Seymour, 
73;her numerous enemies, 
82, 83, 83 ; papal maledic- 
tion ofner, ^ urges 
Henry to place himself at 
the head of the Gospel 
League, ^ Gardiner’s 
suggestion that she 
should be accused of un- 
faithfulness, ^2] her let- 
ter to Lady Shelton re- 
specting Mary, 33: is 
troubled by the conduct 
of Frank Weston, 106, 
107; desires to bring 
about a match between 
Norreys and Madge 
Shelton, 107; Weston’s 
saucy speech to her, 107, 
108; IS accused by 
Chapuys of having ad- 
ministered poison to Ca- 
tharine and of wishing 
to poison the Princess 
Mary, log, 110; witnesses 
Henry toying with Jane 
Seymour, 1 10; Henry’s 
fancy that he had 
been married to her by 
sorcery, iii ; gives birth 
to a dead son, 112; Hen- 
ry’s brutal language to 
her, ib.] plot of Lady 
Exeter and Chapuys to 
ruin her, 1 13-117; Lord 
Percy denies that she had 
pledged her troth to him, 
116; Gardiner suggests 
that a criminal suit should 


be brought against her, 
ih.\ is accused of incest 
and adultery, 117; her 
dialogue with MarkSmea- 
ton, 1 19, 120; is present 
at a joust at Greenwich, 
121 ; is called before the 
council, 121, 122; is pub- 
licly repuTs^ by the King, 
122; is arrested and con- 
veyed to the Tower, 123, 
124; her reception by 
Kingston, ib.\ is taken to 
the apartments prepared 
for her coronation, 124; 
Mrs. Cousins and Lady 
Boleyn appointed her at- 
tendants, 126; her be- 
haviour in the Tower, 137, 
138; her conversations 
reported to Cromwell, 
139, 140; receives a mes- 
sage from Henry that if 
she will admit her fault 
her life would be spared, 
142 ; her reply asking for 
aiawful trial , 143-147; 
the charges brought 
against her, 148-150; 
Henry orders that her 
trial should take place in 
the Tower instead of 
Westminster Hall, 158; 
her trial and sentence, 
158-162; asserts her inno- 
cence, 162, 163 ; Cranmer 
appointed to receive her 
confession, 166; her bit- 
terness of heart on hear- 
ing that Smeaton had 
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not withdrawn his false 
charges against her, 171 ; 
Cranmer’s inquiries into 
her relations with Butler 
and Percy before her 
marriage to Henry, 172; 
Cranmer’s interview with 
her in the Tower, 174; 
the inquiry into the law- 
fulness of her marriage 
by Cranmer, ih . ; Cranmer 
declares her marriage to 
Henry to be null and 
void, ^5 ; orders for exe- 
cution received at the 
Tower, 176; her last 
hours , 177 ; her message 
to the Princess Mary, 178, 
179; her resignation, 18 1, 
182 ; Henry orders that 
she should be beheaded 
not hy the axe but by the 
sword, i8=; ; distributes 
her keepsakes, 186; her 
last words, 186, 187; is 
beheaded, iM 

Boleyn , Lady Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and mother of 
Anne Boleyn, her death 
at Howard House, while 
her husband was abroad, 
IV. 1^3 ; her tomb in the 
Howard Chapel in St. 
Mary’s Church, ib. See 
Lady Elizabeth Howard. 

Boleyn, Geoffrey, removes 
from Norwich to London, 
IV. ^ his death, and 
burial in Laurence Poult- 


ney Church in the Old 
Jewry, ^ ^ 

Boleyn, George, brother of 
Anne Boleyn, his birth at 
Hever Castle, rv. 122; 
estates to which he was 
heir, 12;^ ; his abilities 
and accomplishments, V. 
20; his friendship with 
Wyat, 30; is made a gen- 
tleman m the privy cham- 
ber, ^ ^ estates con- 
ferreJuponhim,8s ; mar- 
ries Jane, the daughter 
of Lord Morley, ib.; his 
attack by the sweating- 
sickness, 184 ; is granted 
a pension in the prizes of 
wine, 188; is sent as am- 
bassador to France, 22J ; 
on his father being raised 
to the earldom of Wilt- 
shire, is created Viscount 
Rochford, 244; order 
given for his arrest, VI. 
125 ; his sister’s anxiety 
respecting him, 1.17 ; na- 
ture of the charges 
brou^fht against him, 153'; 
his trial, i^ his sentence, 
ib. ; is visited by Norfolk, 
and asked to confess, 
164, i6t; ; his reply, 165 ; 
the King allows him but 
a few hours to prepare 
for death, 166; his last 
words, 168, 169 

Boleyn, Sir Godfrey, his 
opulence, iv. ^ 2^ he 
serves in London the 
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offices of sheriff, aider- 
man, and mayor, ^ pur- 
chases BlicklingP^ic and 
Hever Castle, ; mar- 
ries the daughter of Lord 
Hoo and Hastings, ih.-, 
his family and death, 
ih. 

Boleyn, Lady, acts as a spy 
on Anne, when com- 
mitted to the Tower, vi. 
126; reports her words to 
Audley and Cromwell, 
ib. 

Boleyn, Lady Margaret, 
daughter of the Earl of 
Ormond, is married to 
Sir William Boleyn, iv. ^ 
{see Sir William Boleyn) ; 
lodges an appeal against 
Sir Piers Butler, 228, 22Q ; 
her opposition to the 
match between Anne 
Boleyn and James Butler, 
V. her legal wrangles 
with Sir Piers Butler, v. 



mas Boleyn. 

Boleyn, Mary, sister of 
Anne Boleyn, her birth 
at Hever Castle, iv. 122; 
is privately married to 
Carey, v. ip, 1 ij her mar- 
riage to Carey not ap- 
proved by her family, ^ 
receives the title of Lady 
Mary Carey, 2^ 

Boleyn, Sir Thomas, father 
of Anne Boleyn, marries 


Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
IV. ^ 2^ his relation- 
ship to the Earl of Or- 
mond, ^ is sent on an 
embassy to the imperial 
court, 121 , 122; family 
bom to him at Hever 
Castle, 122, 12;^; his ar- 
rival at the imperial court, 
129 ; his wager with the 
Archduchess Marguerite 
as to the success of his 
mission, i.^i ; his remark 
as to the experience of 
the English m warfare, 
1.^2 ; King Henry rewards 
his services, death 

of his wife, ib.; is em- 
ployed on a secret mis- 
sion to the court of Fran- 
<;ois, 2^ ; is presented by 
Ormond with the ivory 
horn which had belonged 
to St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, 226; returns to Lon- 
don, 2v; ; is again ap- 
pointed ambassador to 
the court of Blois, 2j8; is 
appointed one of the 
commission for the trial 
of the Duke of .Buck- 
ingham, V. 21 estates 
granted him on the exe- 
cution of Buckingham, 
8 j is opposed to the mar- 
riage of his daughter 
Anne to her cousin James 
Butler, ]2^ is engaged 
in a secret correspond- 
ence with the EmperoFs 
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agents, ib.; his training of 
his daughter Anne, ^ 
his second wife, ^ 20; 
honours conferred on him 
by Henry, ^ protests 
against Sir Piers Butler’s 
assumption of the title of 
Earl of Ormond, ^ 
writes a letter to Margue- 
rite in behalf of his 
daughter Anne, JIA 
created Viscount Roch- 
ford , ^ is named Arbi- 
trator of Europe, ^ 
leases to James Butler 
some of his Irish estates, 
87; is visited by Henry at 
Hever Castle, 106, 107; 
goes on a mission to 
Paris, 118; his journey to 
Paris and its objects, 142; 
his return to England, 
1/^7 ; his close intercourse 
with the King, ib.; his 
opinion regarding the 
matrimonial contracts of 
Henry and Francois, 16.; 
receives a copy of Eras- 
mus’ Commentary on the 
Twenty-second Psalm, 
1^1^ interest taken by 
him in the Great Reform, 

; is at Greenwich with 
his family at the com- 
mencement of the sweat- 
ing-sickness, 179, 181 ; 
engages Cranmer as his 
chaplain and tutor to 
Anne, 18;^ ; goes with 
Suffolk to Fran9ois to 


surest the separation 
of England from the Ro- 
man See, 211 ; Henry 
leaves all the State busi- 
ness in his hands, 222; is 
created Earl of Wiltshire 
in England and Earl of 
Ormond in Ireland, 2.^4 ; 
introduces Chapuys to 
Catharine, 2:^8; is ap- 

g ointed ambassador to 
:ome, vi. his answer 
to Charles when accused 
of having a personal in- 
terest in the suit, ib.; is 
convinced that justice 
must not be sought for 
in Rome, ib.; informs 
Francois of the marriage 
of Henry and Anne , 40J 
receives a royal order to 
attend the trial of Norreys 
and the other prisoners, 

Boleyn, Sir William, grand- 
father of Anne Boleyn, 
his marriage to the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Ormond, 
IV. 2^ growing influence 
of his family, ib. ; his con- 
nexion by marriage with 
the Geraldines and other 
Irish chiefs, 2j^ his nu- 
merous family, ib.; his 
connexion, through his 
son’s marriage, with the 
Howards, ^ his ability 
as a financier, ib.; offices 
conferred on him, ib. 
Boleyn, William, uncle of 
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Anne, his position in the 
Church, V. 20 

Bologna, lea^e for the re- 
covery of, from the 
French, rv. i2g. i^o 

Bough ton, Nicolas, accom- 
panies Anne Boleyn to 
the court of Marguerite, 
V. 22 

Bourbon, Duke of, his love 
for Renee, v. 7^ excites 
a passion in the heart of 
Louise of Savoy, id.; his 
rdection of the passion 
of Louise makes her his 
bitter enemy, id.; his ap- 
pearance and abilities, 
id.; Frangois’ jealousy of 
him, id.; enters into a 
conspiracy against his 
sovereign, jZi is obliged 
to flee from France, id.; 
takes command of the 
army of Charles , id . ; 
defeats the French, id.; 
captures Wyat, 126; at- 
tacks and sacks Rome, 
127 ; is killed, id. 

Boxley Abbey, popularity 
of the shrine of, v. 23 ; 
treatment of the abbot 
of, by Lady Wyat, ^ 
2Z 

Brandon, Charles, is created 
Viscount Lisle, rv. 140; 
his feelings towards the 
King’s sister Mary, id.; 
Henry desires that he 
should marry the i^ch- 


duchess Marguerite 142; 
is created Duke of Suf- 
folk and appointed am- 
bassador to the Flemish 
court, 162; his marriages 
and divorces, 162, 163 ; 
aspires to the hand of 
Archduchess Marguerite, 
163; is present at the be- 
trothal of Mary Tudor 
and^ King Louis, 184; 
feelings of the Duke of 
Norfolk towards him, 
191 ; desires on the death 
ofLouis to be near Mary, 
197 ; by the influence of 
Wolsey is appointed am- 
bassador to France, id.; 
pledges extorted from 
him by Henry before his 
departure, id.; his in- 
structions to negotiate a 
treaty with France against 
Spain, 204; his interview 
with F rangois, 2Q^; Mary’s 
declaration to him, 206; 
is married at the H6tel 
de Cluny to Mary, id.; 
effect of his marriage on 
Norfolk and his party, 
207; Norfolk demands 
that he should be tried 
for treason, 207; Wol- 
sey’s letters to him, id.; 
his submission, 207, 208; 
is created Earl of Lin- 
coln, V. 8^ harbours 
vindictive melings to- 
wards Wyat and Anne 
Boleyn, 150; his enmity 
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to Wolsey, 194; goes 
with Rochford on a mis- 
sion to Fran9ois to pro- 
mote a separation of 
England from the Roman 
see, 211 ; Frangois warns 
him to beware of car- 
dinals, 212; his attack on 
the cardinals after the 
trial of the divorce cause, 
21s; his altercation with 
Wolsey, ib . ; is made vice- 
resident of council, 2^vi ; 
is reasons for opposing 
Catharine’s divorce, 2.^9; 
his projects with respect 
to his ward, Catharine 
Willoughby, ih . ; is foiled 
in his attempt to defame 
the character of Anne, 
VI. engages in a plot 
to reinstate Catharine 
and ruin Anne, ^ his 
ingratitude to Anne, ib.) 
his fellow- conspirators, 
29, joj his gross amours, 
.^1 ; being foiled in his 
^t, changes his line of 
conduct, ^ his con- 
tinued enmity to Aime, 
5^ his desire to acquire 
me property of his ward 
Catharine Willoughby, 
ib . ; his message to Queen 
Catharine, ^ 6 ^ his re- 
pulse by Catharine, ib.; 
IS appointed one of the 
judges of Norreys and his 
fellow-prisoners, 154 
Brankston Field, near 


Flodden, defeat of the 
Scots at, IV. 142, 143 

Brehon law, iv. 227, 231, v. 
IQ, 21, 33 

Brereton ,*Sir William, his 
position at the court of 
Henry, V. ^21 commands 
the troops sent to Ire- 
land to quell the rebel- 
lion, VI. 8oj lays siege to 
Drogheda, &i ; his arrest 
and committal to the 
Tower, 1 19, 146; reasons 
for including him among 
the “conspirators,” 146; 
charges brought against 
him, 133; denies the ac- 
cusation, 133 ; his trial 
and sentence, i66; his 
death on Tower Hill, 
ibg 

Bretagne, duchy of, in- 
trigues of Fernando to 
gam possession of it, iv. 
J 49 i 142 

Bridew^ Palace, assembly 
of peers and commoners 
at the, V. 207 

Brooke , Sir George , iv. 

127, V. 91, 92 

Bruges, treaty of, v. 12, 13 

Bruys, Pierre de, v. ^ 

Bryan, Lady Margaret, ap- 
pointed lady-mistress of 
Mary’s household, iv. 
221 ; and of Elizabeth’s, 
VI. 56 

Bryan, Sir Thomas, his 
connexion with the Bo- 
leyn family, v. 203 is ap- 
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• pointed vice-chamberlain 
of Catharine, vi. 5^ 
enters the convent of the 
Carthusians, 

Bryan, Frank; undeceives 
Henry, v. 142; is made a 
gentleman of the privy 
chamber, 188; goes as 
envoy to Rome, 209; is 
desired to ascertain from 
canonists whether the 
Pope has power to dis- 

f rense with the divine 
aw, 210; is instructed to 
find out the truth as to 
the secret letter of Wol- 
sey to the Pope, Hk ; sees 
a forged copy of the 
breve, 21 1 ; denounces 
Quinones and the Roman 
cardinals, 217; assures 
the King that the Pope 
will do nothing for him, 
217, 218; procures Wol- 
sey’s secret letter to the 
Pope, ib.; his letter to 
the King respecting his 
cousin Anne, 218; his ar- 
rest, VI. 121;; his enmity 
to the cause of Charles, 
i ;^i ; his release, 
Buckingham, Edward, third 
duke of, his opulence 
. and power, iv. 21^ ^ 
his relationship to King 
Henry, ^ his connexion 
with the Percies, 2^ his 
loyalty to Queen Catha- 
rine, 2jj 3JJ his rivalry 
with the Hovvard family. 


22; honours conferred 
upon him, ^ 22A desires 
of the King the earldom 
of Wiltshire for his bro- 
ther Henry, his op- 
position to King Louis 
and Cardinal Amboise, 
31 ; earldom of Wiltshire 
conferred on his brother 
Henry, 4^ his quarrel 
with Compton in the 
King’s palace, ^ his 
wealth and family, 176; 
his rude behaviour at 
Ardres, 241 ; his pride 
and avarice, ib^ his nu- 
merous estates, ib.-, his 
treatment of Wolsey, ib. ; 
his arrest and examina- 
tion at Guildhall, 242; 
his trial by his peers, 
242, 24^ ; his condemna- 
tion, 243, V. ^ dis- 
tribution of his estates by 
Wolsey, 83 consequent 
poverty of his duchess, 8 
Bude, Guillaume, librarian 
to Frangois, v. 13 
Butler, James, son of Piers 
the Red, project made to 
contract him to his cousin 
Anne Boleyn, iv. 232; 
Henry and Wolsey pro- 
mote the match, v. ^ 
12; resigns his claim to 
the hand of Anne, 
estates of Boleyn in Ire- 
land leased to him, ^ 
88 ; his answer to the 
rebellious proposals of 
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Lord Offaly, vi. is 
made admiral of Irmnd, 

19 

Butler, Lady (Mairgread 
Geroit), wife of Sir Piers 
Butler, IV. 22q, 2^0; 

legends respecting her, 
ib.; attends the council 
in Dublin in place of her 
husband, 230; comes with 
her son to London, v. gj 
rejoices at the arrest of 
her brother Kildare, m 

Butler, Sir Piers (the Red), 
his forcible seizure of the 
Kilkenny estates, vi. 226, 
227 ; his conduct ap- 
pealed against by Lady 
Margaret Boleyn , 228, 
22 q; his quarrels with 
the Geraldines, 220; is 
summoned by Kildare 
before the Irish council, 
ib.; answer of his wife, 
“Mairgread Geroit,” to 
this summons, 230; pro- 
ject of a match between 
his son James and Anne 
Boleyn, 232, v. Uj 12; 
comes to London, on 
the appointment of Sur- 
rey as deputy, accom- 
panies him to Ireland, 
10; assumes the title of 
the Earl of Ormond, nj 
is recommended by Sur- 
rey to act as his deputy 
in Ireland, ^ 35^ his as- 
sumption ofthe title of 
the Earl of Ormond not 


sanctioned by the King, 
33 ; the Geraldines re- 
fuse to treat him as Earl 
of Ormond, 3^ his as- 
sumption of the title pro- 
tested against by the 
Boleyns, jjz 3 ^ attacks 
the rebel Desmond, 83,' 
86; his conflicts with Kil- 
dare, 86; with difficulty 
escapes^rom M'Morgho, 
87; IS succeeded in the 
d^uty’s chair by Kil- 
dare, ib. ; is created Earl 
of Ossory and the King’s 
deputy in Ireland, lilS 

Butler, Thomas. See Or- 
mond. 

Butts, Sir William, Henry’s 
physician, his account of 
the sweating-sickness, v. 
185, 186; is sent by Henry 
to attend Anne, 187; and 
to Wolsey, vi. 

Caceres, Francisca de, bed- 
woman to Queen Catha- 
rine, IV. 3^ Diego’s op- 
position to her marriage 
with Grimaldi the banker, 
36, 32 _| is dismissed by 
Catharine, 373 mar- 
riage to Grimaldi, ib. ; in- 
trigues of Wolsey to 
restore her to Catharine’s 
favour, 143, 146; takes 
service with Maria, sister 
of Archduke Charles, 

Cajetan, Cardinal, his hos- 
tility to Luther, v. 6o 
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Calais, meeting at, between 
Francois and Henry and 
Anne, IV. i8o 

Cambrai, treaty of, iv. ii, 
SSiSS 

Campeggio, Lorenzo, sig- 
nifies to Henry the Pope’s 
acknowledgment of his 
great bounty, V. 121 ; is 
sent by Clement as legate 
to England, 174; offices 
and gpfts bestowed on 
him by Henry, ib. ; is in- 
structed by Clement to 
induce Catharine to retire 
into a holy house, 176, 
^7; sells himself to 
Charles, 195; Quinones 
obliges him to obey 
Charles in the matter of 
the papal breve, 196 ; his 
slow progress in his jour- 
ney from Rome to Eng- 
Iand,i96-i98; Henry’s im- 
patience for his coming, 
196 ; his arrival in Eng- 
land, 197; his interviews 
with Wolsey and Bellay, 
197-199 ; endeavour to dis- 
suade Henry from pro- 
ceeding in the divorce, 
199, 200; desires Catha- 
nne to enter a religious 
house, 200, 201 ; neglects 
Anne Boleyn, 202; moots 
the question of a match 
between Henry Fitzroy 
and his sister Mary, 202, 
203 ; Catharine confesses 
herself to him, 2^; en- 


deavours in vain to change 
Catharine’s determina- 
tion not to enter a con- 
vent, 204, 203; presides 
with Wolsey over the 
court for the trial of the 
divorce case, 212; refuses 
to give judgment, and ad- 
journs the court, 215 ; con- 
sequences of his speech, 
217 ; Norfolk proposes to 
Henryto send him back to 
Italy, 223; sends Anne’s 
private letters to Rome, 
ib.; his reception by Henry 
at Grafton Lodge, 224 ; 
his departure from Eng- 
land, 229, 2,30; his boxes 
searched at Dover in the 
hope of discovering 
Anne’s love-letters , ib. ; 
is deprived of his bishop- 
ric of Salisbury, vi. 91 

Cardinals, Henry’s appeal 
to the College of, vi. 234 
their fear of Charles, Hk 

Carey, Henry, favour in 
which he is held by Henry, 
V. 89, 2p] manors and 
estates conferred on him, 
90 

Carey, William, is privately 
married to Mary Boleyn, 
V. ^ nj his marriage to 
Mary not approved by 
her family, ii, ^ desires 
to promote the election 
of his sister Elinor to be 
abbess of Wilton Abbey, 
189; his death caused by 
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the sweating - sickness, 

Carey, Elinor, her brother 
George promotes her 
election to be abbess of 
Wilton Abbey, i8g; result 
of inquiry into her cha- 
racter and conduct, 191 

Carles, Lancelot de, secre- 
tary to Bishop Bellay, is 
present at the installa- 
tion of Anne as Marchio- 
ness of Pembroke, vi. ,^7; 
on the calm demeanour of 
Anne during her trial, 

Carnaby, Sir Raynold, his 
message to Lord Percy, 
VI. 12^ 12^ 

Came, Edward, is sent to 
the Pope, praying that the 
King’s case may be re- 
mitted to an English court, 
VI. 23 

Caroz, Luiz, is appointed by 
Fernando envoy at the 
court of Henry, iv. 61 ; 
Fernando’s deceitful in- 
structions to him, ^ 6^ 
attempts to deceive the 
court and council of Hen- 
ry, 68, 69 ; his insinuations 
to the King against Fox, 
70; pretends to be anxious 
to arrange the articles of 
a crusade against the in- 
fidels, i6.; his success in 
cajoling Fox and Ruthal, 
21i hostility to 
•ego, 25 _i denounces 

Hittory q£_hoo Queens, VL, 


Diego as a traitor to Fer- 
nando, -/ 2 n 2 ^_i 72 A his com- 
munication to F ernando of 
the domestic life of Henry, 
79-81 ; articles of agree- 
ment drawn up by him 
and Ruthal, Sij 8^ is 
troubled by his inability 
to penetrate the secrets 
of Catharine, 86-89 ; his 
schemes to recall Fran- 
cisca de Grimaldi to the 
court of Catharine frus- 
trated, 90, 9U his letters 
to Almazan, 91^ 9^ hears 
murmurs respecting the 
legality of Catharine’s 
marriage with Henry, 933 
receives instructions from 
Fernando to incite Henry 
against France, 9^ 993 
urges Henry to invade 
Guienne, i3o; excited 
feeling of the English 
against him, 138, 139; his 
instructions from Fer- 
nando to deceive Henry, 
132; his trouble at the 
reception accorded to 
Spinelli, 161, 172, 179; 
is not fiermitted to be 
present at the betrothal 
of Mary Tudor and Louis, 
184; writes to Fernando 
on the isolation of Queen 
Catharine, 186. 187; his 
treatment by Henry, 189; 
leaves England precipi- 
tately, 200; takes up his 
residence in Aragon, ih.\ 

11 
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explains his conduct to 
Fernando, ih. 

Carvajal, Cardinal, Pope 
Julius hesitates to trust 
him, IV. 9^ Maximilian’s 
distrust of him, i lo 
Casale, Gregorio da, is sent 
on a secret mission to 
Henry andWolsey, IV. lo;^; 
is employed by Wolsey 
to procure from the Pope 
a papal breve, iq6; re- 
ceives from the Pope the 
breve permitting tne di- 
vorce, 170; is informed 
by the Pope of the pro- 
bability of the question of 
thedivorcebeingtriedbe- 
forehim in Rome, 171, 172 
Castel di Guido, v. i_^ 

Cat, the life of Sir Henry 
Wyat wonderfully pre- 
served by a, IV. ^ 
Catharine, daughter of Fer- 
nando and Isabel, and 
first wife of Henry VIII., 
her loving devotiontoher 
husband, iv. 9j her rela- 
tions w'ith the Catholic 
Church, lOj nj l^er posi- 
tion as the ambassadress 
of Spain inEngland, ^ 

varied opinions respect- 
ing her position as the 
wife of Prince Arthur, ijj 
Li; her Spanish partisans, 
t^; her friends and foes, 
1Q-21 ; confidence placed 
by her in the devotion of 
the Franciscan friars, 


is a sister of the Francis- 
can Order, ih.-, enmity of 
her adherents to the 
French, her many 

happy associations with 
Richmond Palace, her 
anxiety to preserve her 
birth of a child secret, 
Vt , ti; dismisses her 
Spanish servants, her 
financial transactions with 
the banker Grimaldi , ^ 
.17; dismisses her bed- 
chamber woman Fran- 
cisca de Caceres, tj_\ 
writes to her father on the 
intrigues against her con- 
fessorDiego,40,4i ; birth, 
death, and stealthy burial 
of her first child, 50^ 5jj 
distressing state m her 
mind, ^ ^ her pledges 
to her father Fernando, 
,14; withdraws from her 
position as Spanish am- 
bassadress, 61J feast 
given in her honour by 
Henry, 61-63 ; communi- 
cates a secret to Diego, 
64 ;supportsDiego against 
Caroz and Fox, 2^ her 
maids of honour dis- 
missed from court, 81,81 ; 
her vows to Pedro the in- 
quisitor, ^ ^ secret 
birth of another female 
child, ^ ^ mystifies 
Caroz, 87-8Ql ner doleful 
letter to her father, 91^ 
02; her distress respect- 
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ing her vow to Pedro, 02; 
entreats her father to be- 
friend Diego, ^ 2^ ru- 
mours respecting the le- 
gality of her marriage 
with Henry, 178, i8.^. 
222, 22;t: gives birth to a 
prince, 105; arrangements 
for its christening con- 
ducted by Wolsey, 106- 
108; feasts in honour of 
the prince, i 1 ; death 
of the prince, 1 16; her 
griefat its death, 1 17, 118; 
suffers another miscar- 
riage, 135 ; excites Henry 
against the French, 136; 
on Henry taking the com- 
mand of his troops in 
France acts as his regent, 
I .^4-^.1 8; her powers as 
regent, 138 ; is troubled 
by the rumours that her 
father is secretly plotting 
a treaty with France, 
144: her reply to Wolsey 
on his wishing that she 
should restore to favour 
Francisca de Grimaldi, 
146; birth and death of 
another prince, 147, 148; 
her position when her 
father is suspected by 
Henry of having deceived 
him, 134; her alarm at the 
increasing friendship of 
Henry and Longueville, 
136 ; princesses who might 
be her successors as 
queen, 183; is present at 


the betrothal of Mary 
Tudor and Louis XII., 
184 ; desires to promote 
a match between ^^aria 
de Rojas and Lord Stan- 
ley, 187; is rudely treated 
by Henry, i8f); birth and 
death of a third son, iqo; 
listens to the counsels of 
Manuel to promote the 
renewal of the contract of 
Charles with Mary on the 
death of Louis, 202; sends 
Father Langley on a mis- 
sion to Mary, ib.\ gives 
birth to a still-bom child, 
208; birth of her daughter 
Mary, 21 1, 212 ; takes Fa- 
ther Forest into her con- 
fidence, 213 ; favours the 
Observant Friars, 217, 
218; desires that a match 
should be made between 
her daughter Mary and 
Charles, 222 ; her uneasi- 
ness at the proposed 
match between Mary and 
the Dauphin, 2^ 234; 
her cold reception of the 
Padre Alessandro, 235- 
237; refuses to give him 
any encouragement to re- 
main in England, 236; the 
validity of her marriage 
questioned by the French 
court at Hlois, 240; her 
opposition to the pro- 
posed interview of Henry 
and Francois at Ardres, 
240, 241 ; her relations 
15 * 
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with the King, v. 63-6.1; ; 
account of her interview 
with the King previous 
to his seeing the Emperor 
Charles, 6 ^ her state of 
health in her fortieth 
year, ^ her grief at not 
havinganymale child, iVi.; 
protests in her daughter’s 
name against the pro- 
motion of Henry Fitzroy, 
84; change in Henry’s 
feelings towards her, ib . ; 
proposed by Wolsey that 
she should be divorced 
and driven into a con- 
vent, TOO- 105 ; her man- 
ner of life. I of ; failure of 
her health, 102; her love 
to her church, ih . ; is de- 
ceived by Henry and 
Gramont as to the “secret 
matter” submitted to the 
Pope, ; false assurance 
given her by Wolsey, 133; 
her anxiety respecting 
the position of Lady 
Willoughby, rji, 134; 
suspects the truth as to 
the “secret matter” laid 
before the Pope, 136; her 
interview with Wolsey 
and Sampson, 137; as- 
serts that she was never, 
except in name, Prince 
Arthur’s wife, 137, 138; 
is supported in her views 
by Bishop Fisher, 139; 
her fondness to Anne 
Boleyn, 14.S; her obser- 


vation to Anne over a 
gfame of cards, 146; con- 
siders Wolsey the cause 
of all her miseries, 134 ; 
craftily sends Felipo to 
her nephew Charles, 159, 
160; Erasmus suggests 
her retirement to a holy 
house, 177; the King’s 
alienation from her, 179; 
illness in her household, 
16.; Cranmer’s views as 
to her divorce, 181, 182 ; 
her expectations of re- 
dress from the mission 
of Campeggio, 197, 198; 
sympathy shown to her 
by the King’s sister Mary, 
198 ; Wolsey and Cam- 
peggio’s views as to her 
case, 198, 199; her inter- 
view with the legates, 
200, 201 ; declines the 
suggestion of Campeggio 
to enter a convent, 201, 
204, 203; wishes her case 
to be tried in court, 203; 
names Luis Vives as her 
advocate, ih . ; confesses 
herself to Campeggio, 
204; her depression at 
the meeting of peers 
and commoners at Bride- 
well Palace, 209; pro- 
duces a copy of the 
papal breve,2 10; appears 
before the legatine court 
at Blackfriars, 212 ; her 
passionate appeal to the 
King, 212, 213; refuses to 
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' plead before the legates, 
21.^; the King praises her 
qualities as a wife, 213, 
214; Henry resides with 
her at Woodstock, 222 ; 
parts with Henry at 
Woodstock, her resi- 
dence with her daugh- 
ter at Greenwich, 237; 
receives a visit from Cha- 
puys, 238 ; her feelings 
towards Anne, vi. ^ ap- 
eals to the Pope to give 
is sentence, ^ ^ her 
letter to Ortiz, 10-12 ; re- 
fuses to yield her posi- 
tion as Queen, ^ ^ ^ 
06, 97; sickness of her 
daugnfer, ^ Suffolk in- 
stigates a plot on her be- 
half, ^ 30J her stormy 
interview with Norfolk 
and other peers, 3jj ap- 

E eals to the Pope, ih.; 

[enry’s final parting from 
her at Windsor Castle, 32 ; 
rising in her behalf in 
Wales, 34J her residence 
at Ampthill, 4^ refuses 
to appear before Cran- 
mer’s court at the priory 
of Dunstable, ib.; Cran- 
mer pronounces her di- 
vorce, ib. ; is deprived of 
her title of Queen, ^ 
maintains her rights, wT; 
her residence atBuckden, 
63; disputes concerning 
h^ household, 6 ^ 6 ^ 
her mysterious mode of 


life, 6 ^ two Franciscan 
priests. Rich and Risby, 
visit her in disguise, ib . ; 
refuses to go to Fother- 
ingay, 6 ^ selects Kim- 
bolton Castle, ih .\ changes 
in her household, 6 ^ 673 
Atequa appointed^^ h^ 
confessor, 6^ her inter- 
view with Bishops Lee 
and Tunstall, 6^ re- 
sult of her appeal to 
Rome, 6 ^ conspiracies 
in her behalf, 84-89, 93, 
94 : her sickness, 95 ; 

Chapuys requests to oe 
permitted to take the 
Princess Mary to see her, 
ib . ; her daily occupations 
97 ; her letters from Lady 
Exeter and Lady Salis- 
bury, ib . ; expects the in- 
terdict to be proclaimed, 
98; her letter to Paul III. 
ib.] her anxiety respect- 
ing Forest, 923 Lady Wil- 
loughby visits her, loo, 
101 ; arrival of Chapuys, 
102 ; Chapuys is anxious 
to ascertain whether she 
had been Prince Arthur’s 
wife, 102, 103 ; her fare- 
well letter to her hus- 
band, 103, 104; dies in 
Lady Willoughby’s arms, 
104; effect of the news of 
her decease on Henry, 
iQi; ; his orders respect- 
ing her interment in 
Peterborough Cathedral, 
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io6; Chapuys suggests 
that she had been poi- 
soned by Anne, 109; her 
body opened, ioq 
C atharine ofYork, selected 
as godmother to the in- 
fant prince, iv. 108; her 
marriage to Courtney, 
109; her misfortunes, 
ih.\ is recalled to court, 
Lifl 

Cawood Castle, Wolsey ar- 
rested in, by Lord Percy, 
VI. ^ 

Chamberlain enters tile 
service of Catharine, vi. 
hh 

Chapuys, Eustace, his de- 
scription of the personal 
appearance of Anne Bo- 
leyn, v. ^ ; his character, 
161 ; is sent by Charles to 
England to secure the 
services of Wolsey by 
bribery, 161 , 162; his 
qualifications for his 
. work, 237; his introduc- 
tion to Catharine, 238; 
seeks for evidence as to 
Catharine having been 
Prince Arthur’s wife, ih . ; 
- his study of the character 
of Anne Boleyn, 238.239; 
indulges the fancy of 
£ Norfolk’s marrying the 
Princess Mary to his son, 
Surrey, 240, 241 ; de- 
tennines to oppose the 
union of Henry with 
Anne, 241 ; his conversa- 


tion with Norfolk on the 
project of sending Wilt- 
shire as ambassador to 
Charles, 241, 242; his let- 
ters to Charles on the 
state of parties at the 
court of England, 242, 
243 ; is of opinion that 
Wolsey may regain his 
influence over Henry, VI. 
17 ; is peremptorily in- 
formed by Norfolk that 
papal mandates cannot 
be enforced in England, 
24; informs Charles of 
the reason for the execu- 
tion of SirRhese, 34J and 
of the progress of reform 
in the country, ib^ com- 
municates to Charles the 
birth of Elizabeth, 473 in- 
sinuates to Henry that 
Anne intends bodily hann 
to Mary, 61 ; informs Mary 
that her father is kind to 
her with the intent of 

f )oisoning her, 6 ^ dia- 
ogue between him and 
Norfolk, 6^ 6 ^ reports 
intrigues against Anne as 
signs of her approaching 
fall, 74; rejoices over the 
resul^f Dacres’ trial. 73, 
76; hopes based by him 
on the Irish mutiny, 22 _> 
his attempts to corrupt 
Cranmer and Cromwell, 
88, 89; rumours brought 
Emi oy Lady Exeter re- 
specting Henry and Anne, 
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QI, Q 4 ; requests to be 
permitted to take Mary 
to see her dying mother, 
25J is not able to ascer- 
tain from Catharine the 
truth respecting her mar- 
riage with Prince Arthur, 
<) 6 , 100, 102, 104; his ar- 
rival at Kimbolton Castle, 
102; insinuates that Ca- 
tharine died by poison 
administered by Anne, 
ioq; has Catharine’s body 
opened, ib.; plots in- 
stigated by him to ruin 
Anne, 1 1 14; reports 

to Charles the progress 
and success of the con- 
spiracy, 126, 127; and the 
wild merriment of Henry 
after Anne’s arrest, 1^0; 
his vexation that only 
one of the prisoners could 
be brought to confess, 
i:; 6 ; his amazement that 
at the trial of Anne all 
rules of justice were 
neglected, 160; states 
the main charges brought 
against Anne, 161 ; men- 
tions the sensation among 
the people caused by the 
condemnation of Anne 
and the other prisoners, 
167; reports to Charles 
that Anne averred to the 
last that she had never 
sinned against the King 
179; his low opinion of 
Jane Seymour, i 8 g, igo. 


Charles, Archduke. See 
Charles V. 

Charles V., Emperor of Ger- 
many, King of Spain, son 
of Philip and Juana, Fer- 
nando suggests that his 
marriage with Mary Tu- 
dor be broken off, and 
that he be contracted to 
Louis’ daughter, Claude, 
IV. 149; his aversion to 
the contract with Mary 
Tudor, 163-165; his cha- 
racter and habits, i 6 g ; 
is publicly renounced by 
Mary, 173 , 174; desires 
on the death of Louis XII. 
to renew his contract with 
Mary, ig6, 197; succeeds 
to the throne of Spain on 
the death of Fernando, 
212; match between him 
and the Princess Mary 
opposed by his council- 
lors, ^ 22 ^ V. Z 5 J 
his visit to Windsor, 5 jj 
renews the project of a 
contract with his cousin 
Mary, 5^ promises 
Wolsey his support for 
the Papacy, betrays 
Wolsey, ib.; ms visit to 
England for betrothal to 
Mary, "jAl doubts re- 
garding the legitimacy of 
Mary’s birth, ib.\ enters 
into a league with Henry 
and Clement against 
Franipois, 2 Z 1 annexes 
Hearn, ib,; acts perfidi- 
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ously towards Henry, 78 ; 
inclines to prefer Isab^ 
of Portugal as his wife to 
Mary, tb.; defeats Fran- 
cois at Pavia, ^ his de- 
ceitful conduct regarding 
his contract with Mary, 
94J desires to deceive 
Herury and Wolsey, 94- 
q 6 ; his union with Isabel 
of Portugal, tb.; Frangois 
submits to his terms, 9^ 
99; is incensed against 
Wolsey, 102, lOj ; his am- 
bassador, De Praet, im- 
prisoned, 10^ ; terms im- 
posed by him on Cle- 
ment, 129 ; his reply to 
the challenges fromFran- 
gois and Henry, i;^o; de- 
nounces the venality and 
greed of Wolsey, 1^4; re- 
ceives letters from Ca- 
tharine appealing to him 
for help, 160; his instruc- 
tions to Mendoza, tb. ; 
proposes a marriage be- 
tween Henry Fitzroy and 
Maria of Portugal, ib. ; his 
letters to Lannoi and Cle- 
ment, 161 ; sends Chapuys 
to England to secure W ol- 
sey by bribery, t'b.; and 
Quinones to incite the 
Franciscan Order in fa- 
vour of Catharine, 16;^, 
164; leagfue formed 
against him by Henry 
and Frangois, 17.1 ; de- 
feats Lautrec, 2m; is 


again master of the Vati- 
can, tb. ; sends agents to 
Cork and Edinburgh to 
stir up war, 207 ; desires 
to silence Wiltshire when 
before the papal court, 
VI. receives informa- 
tion that England is ripe 
for a revolt in favour of 
Catharine, 70; is unwill- 
ing to take advantage of 
the Irish rebellion, 23 J is 
not prepared to carry out 
the interdict of Paul III. 
by force, ^ ^ his cool 
reception m the news of 
his aunt Catharine’s 
death, 106 

Chaumont, failure of his at- 
tack on Pope Julius near 
Bologna, iv. 113; his 
death, ib. 

Cheyne, his reception by 
Frangois, v. 104. 

Claude, daughter of King 
Louis, proposed match 
with her and Charles, 

IV. i4q; her contract with 
Frangois, 166; Anne Bo- 
leyn is transferred to her 
service, 198, 207; her 
death, 96 

Clement Y*; Pope (Giulio 
de Medici), defence of, 
by Henry, iv. 222, 22.^ ; 
events of his pontificate, 

V. 54J Wolsey’s letters of 
congratulation to him on 
his election to the Pa- 
pacy, 557 Wolsey remon- 
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strates with him and 
threatens to call a coun- 
cil? iSi 5^ his answer to 
Wolsey, confers on 
Henry the tl^ of Defen- 
der of the Faith, 6jj the 
validity of the marriage 
of Henry and Catharine 
submitted to him, ^ 
puts a stop to the sale of 
papal breves of marriage, 
25 ; grants a special act 
01 plenary indulgence to 
Henry and Catharine, ib. ; 
sends a consecrated rose 
to Heni^, ib. ; negotiations 
with him regarding Hen- 
ry’s divorce of Catharine 
and his marriage to Re- 
n6e, 79-81 ; his position 
after the battle of Pavia, 
80; sends Casale on a 
secret mission to Henry 
and Wolsey, io:t ; the 
Vatican and St. Peter’s 
broken into by the troops 
of Colonna, 1 19; is com- 
pelled by Charles to ac- 
cept humiliating terms of 
peace, ib.; pecuniary as- 
sistance forwarded to him 
by Henry, 121; acknow- 
ledges the generosity of 
Henry in full conclave, 
1 31 , 125, 124; is urged by 
Wolsey to make progress 
in the “secret matter,” 
121 ; sanctions the mar- 
riages of Fran9ois and 
Mary, and Bourbon and 


Elinor, 124; his indeci- 
sion, 12.1;; makes a sepa- 
rate.peace withQuiflones, 
127; IS imprisoned in San 
Angelo, 129; is desired 
by Wolsey to grant him 
decretal powers, 155 ; 
Charles requires him to 
forbid Henry proceeding 
with his divorce from Ca- 
tharine, and to deprive 
Wolsey of his legatine 
powers, 161 ; instructions 
received by him from 
Charles through ( 2 ui- 
nones, 164; escapes from 
San Angelo to Orvieto, 
166, 167; is waited on by 
numerous agents and en- 
voys, 167; asserts that as 
Catharine pleaded as a 
stranger, a foreigner 
should be associated with 
the English judge, ib.; 
falsehoods respecting 
Anne Boleyn palmed on 
him by friars, 167, 169 ; 
gives to Casale the papal 
breve permitting the di- 
vorce, 170; grants a bull 
allowing the second mar- 
riage, ib.; his conversa- 
tion with Casale respect- 
ing the trial of the di- 
vorce in Rome, 170-172; 
Holy League formed for 
restoring him to Rome, 
222 ; sends Campeggio as 
his legate to England, 
174; instructs Campeggio 
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to induce Cathaidne to 
retire into a holy house, 
1/6, 177 , 211; letters to 
him from Campeggio, 
108-200; is troubled by 
Wolsey’s proposal of al- 
lowing Henry to have two 
wives, 21 1 ; Bryan’s mis- 
sion to him, 218 ; his in- 
tcrv'iew with Contarini, 
2 iq; his perplexity be- 
tween the claims of Hen- 
ry and Charles, 218-220; 
calls a council for advice, 
210; his council deter- 
mine that the divorce 
cause should be heard in 
Rome , 220; Catharine 
begs of him to give his 
decision on the divorce, 
VI. a rumour reaches 
England of his intention 
to excommunicate the 
abettors of the divorce, 
12, rjj the English Par- 
liament demand justice 
to be done at once by 
him, U>.; his letter in re- 
ply, il>.; Cranmer is sent 
to him at the instance of 
Anne, his cardinals 
are opposed to the opi- 
nion ot the universities, 
60; issues a decree an- 
nulling the sentence given 
by Cranmer, and com- 
manding Henry to put 
away his “concubine” 
and restore Catharine, 
70; his death, 


Clementine league, its for- 
mation and object, V. T04 

Clergy, low conclition of, at 
the beginning of the reign 
of Henry, iv. ^ ^ 

Clerk, John, agent of Hen- 
ry at the papal court, v. 
79; the conduct of a “se- 
cret matter” intrusted to 
him, 22 i difficulties 
in his way, ib.; converses 
with Francois with re- 
spect to his marrying 
Henry’s daughter Mary, 

T20 

Cluny, H6tel de, Mary 
passes her days of mourn- 
ing in, after the death of 
Louis, IV. 195, 199 ; mar- 
riage of Maiy and Vis- 
count Lisle at, 206, 207 

Cobham,Lord, his daughter 
Elizabeth married toWyat 
the poet, V. 29; interest 
taken by him m the re- 
form, 

Cockerells, a mansion grant- 
ed to Catharine of York, 
IV. 109; its present con- 
dition, 252 

Colonna, Pompeo, breaks 
into the Vatican and St. 
Peter’s, v. 

Compton, Sir William, a 
favourite of Henry, is 
wounded in a joust in 
Richmond Park, iv. 45J 
takes a part in the court 
revels, 63^ his hostile 
feelings towards Diego, 
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76, 178, 180; his connexion 
with Lady Fitzwater , ^ 
8l , 8gj receives a share 
in the distribution of the 
estates of the Duke of 
Buckingham, v. 8j his 
death caused by the 
sweating-sickness, ^ 
Conaro, the Venetian, de- 
scribes the manly appear- 
ance of Henry, v. log 
Conscience, Case of, iv. ^ 
Li, 5^ V. ipi 

Contarini, the Venetian en- 
voy, his interview with 
Clement, v. 2 _l 8 
Conventual friars, iv. ziii 
Courtney, Lord, his rela- 
tionship to Henry, iv. 2L, 
22 ; his marriage to Catha- 
rine of York, 108, 1 00; is 
arrested on suspicion of 
conspiring with Edmund 
de la Pole, lop; is cast 
into the Tower, ib.; is re- 
leased by Henry, r 10; 
takes a part in the court 
revels, 1 r.t; is created 
Marquis of Exeter, V. ^ 
See Marquis of Exeter. 
Courtney, Lady Catharine, 
is chosen godmother to 
the Princess Mary, IV. 

Courtneys, theirhostility to 
Anne Boleyn, vi. ^ 
Cousins, Mrs., attends 
Queen Anne when com- 
mitted to the Tower, vi. 


126: acts as a spy on her 
words and actions, 126, 
L^Q, 140; her enmity to 
Anne, 12b 

Coverdale, Miles, assists 
Tyndale in the transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch, v. 
ir.8 

Cranmer, Thomas, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, his 
tastes and weaknesses, v. 
178 ; his first wife, and 
her death, il>.; his college 
life, 178, 179 ; his meeting 
with Gardiner and Fox at 
Waltham, 181 ; gives his 
opinion that the divorce 
case should be submitted 
to the universities, i/l.; on 
his opinion being repeat- 
ed to the King, Henry 
declares that “he has got 
the right sow by the 
ear,” is desired by 
Henry to attend to the 
matter, 182, 18,^ ; is en- 
gaged by Rochford to be 
liis chaplain and tutor to 
Anne, 18.^ ; results of his 
writings on the divorce 
case, !<)!; ; his embassy to 
the Pope and his recep- 
tion at Rome, vi. nj is 
made Archbishop ofCan- 
terbury, cites Catha- 
rine before his court at 
Dunstable Priory, tb.; 
pronounces the final 
judgment of the English 
Church againstCatharine, 
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iV;.; crowns Anne Queen, 
42, 4^ ; at the birth of Eli- 
zabeth obtains license for 
preparing and publishing 
an English Bible, 50, 5^ 
01 ; leaves court a^ re- 
tires to seclusion in Kent, 
88; his uneasiness on 
hearing of the arrest of 
Anne, 131, 132; purposes 
entreating Henry to undo 
his work, ib.; receives 
orders to remain within 
his house, tb.; writes a 
prudent letter to Henry, 
132-136; feels convinced 
that the object of the 
conspirators is to destroy 
Anne, 136; questions re- 
specting the conditions 
of marriage submitted to 
him by Cromwell, 172; 
his inquiries as to Anne's 
presumed pre-contracts 
of marriage, ^ ; appoints 
a court for the discussion 
of the conditions ofAnne’s 
marriage, 175 ; declares 
the marriage with Henry 
to be null and void, tb. ; 
his expectations founded 
on this judgment disap- 
pointed, 176; his en- 
counter with Alesse, and 
their singular conversa- 
tion, 182, 183 

Cromwell, Thomas, Secre- 
tary of State, his birth, 
VI. zi ; his travels and his 
career, ib.; enters the 


service of Wolsey, 2^ 
his advice to Henr>^ to 
determine the divorce 
case by a civil process, 
ib . ; his marriages, ib . ; his 
labours in Germany in 
behalf of Anne, ib. ; his 
mode of dealing with re- 
fractory bishops, his 
knowledge of the priories 
and convents how ob- 
tained, 2^ inflicts a fine 
on the clerg)-, ^ 253 
threat uttered against 
him by Norfolk, 7^ his 
worldly spirit, ^ his 
ambition, ib.; introduces 
Alesse to the King, ^ 
does not interfere on be- 
half of Tyndale, 114; 
suggests that Henry 
should submit his mar- 
riage with Anne to the 
Pope, 113 ; cites Lord 
Percy before the council, 
116; part taken by him 
in the arrest of Queen 
Anne, 126, 146, 147; his 
uneasiness in the matter, 
146; his double dealing, 
ib.; submits to Cranmer 
questions respecting the 
conditions of marriage, 
172; his inquiries of Percy 
respecting the supposed 
pre-contract betweenhim 
and Anne, 17 3 ; the coun- 
cil overrule his demand 
that Anne should be exe- 
cuted privately, 179, 180; 
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witnesses the execution 
of Anne, 

Croydon Park, iv. ^ ^ 
Cuero, Juan, dismissed 
from the ser\dce of Ca- 
tharine, IV. ^ 

Dacres, Lord, his readiness 
to rebel, vi. ^ 7^ is ar- 
, rested and conveyed to 
the Tower, 7^ his nu- 
merous friends among 
the peers, ib.\ his trial 
and acquittal, 7^ "jO 
Darcy, Warden olthe East 
Marches, one of the first 
council of Henry, IV. 

, appointed admiral of the 
fleet designed to act 
ajjainst the Moors, iig; 
his arrival at Cadiz, ih.; 
his treatment by Fer- 
nando, 1 IQ, 120: his in- 
clination to rebel, vi. 

70 

DePraet, ambassador from 
.Spain, is arrested by 
Wolsey, V. 103 
Desmond, rebels against 
the Government , V. ^ 
assists Kildare in his re- 
volt, VI. -ji 

Diego, coriiessor to Queen 
Catharine, iv. cjj acts 'as 
secretary to the King and 
Queen, 2cjj his letters to 
King Fernando on the 
happiness of the married 
life of Henry and Catha- 
rine, 23^ 303 his hostility 


to the banker Grimaldi, 
36. 37J influences Catha- 
rine against Grimaldi, tb.; 
intrigues against him, 39- 
41 ; Catharine writes to 
her father in his favour, 
40, 41, 77J news commu- 
nicated by him to Fer- 
nando, 42; a secret com- 
municate by Catharine 
to him, 6 ^ thwarts the 
projects oTF ox and Caroz, 
7^, 76; hostility towards 
him, ib.’, his loyalty to 
Catharine, tb . ; is accused 
by Caroz to Fernando of 
being unfit to be confes- 
sor to Catharine, 77, 7^ 
his communications to 
Fernando, 7^ opposes 
the designs m Caroz to 
restore Francisca to the 
court of Catharine, go, 
91 ; is supplanted by a 
friar sent by Fernando, 
130; is deprived of his 
position as chamberlain 
to the Queen, 180; is ar- 
rested, tried, and ban- 
ished, 180. i8i ; flees to 
.Spain, 181 ; his letter to 
the King, 181, iii2 
Dorset, Earl of, acts as pa- 
tron to Wolsey at college, 
IV. 102; assumes the com- 
mand of the army of 
Guienne, 123 ; treatment 
of his troops by Fernando, 
124; refuses to attack 
Navarre, 123; attacks the 
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French, 126; resigns his 
command, 11 4; accom- 
panies Henry in his inva- 
sion of France, 140; is 
present at the trial of 
Buckingham, 2^ ; his 
marriage toLadyFrances 
Brandon, vi. 5^ his 
hostile feelings towards 
Anne, 53, SA 

Dowcra, STf Thomas, prior 
of St. Jbhn, is present at 
Henry's first parliament, 
IV. ^ acts as commis- 
sioner to renew the 
French treaties, Si 

Drogheda, siege of, vi. 81 

Dudley, his rapacity, IV. 49 ; 
is put to death, ih. 

Duns Scotus, iv. 217 

Durham House, residence 
of the Boleyns at, v. 231, 
238; is transferred by 
Wolsey toRochford, 23^ 
is resorted to by artists 
and learned men, ib. 

Eck, his opposition to Lu- 
ther, V. (JQ 

Elinor, Archduchess, her 
marriage to Maximilian, 
IV. 22^ 

Elinor, widow of King Ma- 
noel, project of her mar- 
riage with Bourbon, v. 
77 ; is proposed as the 
w^e of Francois, 22 

Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry and Anne, her 
birth at Greenwich, vi. 


47; her christening, 42^ 
50; progress of reform 
following her birth, 50, 
3 1 ; copy of Tyndale’s 
“Obedience” prepared 
for her future guidance, 
ib. ; visits of her parents 
to her home at Hatfield 
Lodge, 38 

Eltham Palace, iv. 8 ^ v. 

Elvira prevents the mar- 
riage of Maria de Rojas 
and Lord Stanley, iv. 
188; promotes the mar- 
riage of Maria with her 
son Antonio, ib. 

Empson condemned to 
death for his unjust exac- 
tions, IV. 42 i 125 

England, state of, in the 
early years of King 
Henry,iv. progress 
of the Reformation in, 
22.^, VI. 2 j ioi intestine 
strifes in, yj agita- 
tion of the mvorce cause 
in, 2JJ overthrow of the 
Papal power in, 7O1 2 * 

England, Church of, it^ow 
condition at the begin- 
ning of Henry’s reign, 
IV. 4^ inquiry into the 
abuses of, VI. JA bishops 
of, arrested, 2^ fine im- 
posed on the clergy of, 
23 ; Hertry declared the 
Head of, ^ 70, ill is de- 
clared by parliament to 
be independent of the 
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Pope of Rome, ^ij the 
clergy of, assert that the 
Pope has no power to 
authorise a man to marry 
his brother’s wife, ib.; ef- 
fect of Clement’s judg- 
ment on, 20, 2i 

England, Parliament of, 
convoked by King Henry, 
IV. bills passed by, 
///.;its inquiry into abuses 
in the Church, vi. yj re- 
ception by the House of 
Lords of the list of cleri- 
cal offences sent up by 
the House of Commons, 
^ remonstrates with the 
Pope on his delay in 
passing sentence on the 
divorce, i_2j threatens to 
seek justice by some other 
means, ih. 

Erasmus, Sir Thomas Bo- 
leyn one of his pupils, 
IV. 2^ his friendship with 
Lord Montjoy, 3^: his re- 
ception in Iiingland, loo; 
his treatment by Wolsey, 
103 ; on the assistance 
given to him by Arch- 
bishop Warham, 21=;; at 
the instance of Viscount 
Rochford compiles his 
Commentary on the 
Twenty-second Psalm, v. 
i;;i ; is invited by Henry 
to come to England, ih.; 
his letter to Catharine 
urging her to retire to a 
religious house, 


Esher, one of Wolsey’s 
country-houses, v. 234 ; 
Wolsey’s sickness at, 133; 
Wolsey driven from, by 
Norfolk, 134 

Esquivel is~aismissed by 
Catharine, iv. 35 

Este, Ercole da, engaged to 
Renee, v. 147 

Excellenta, Juana, the, IV. 
224, V. 74, 176 

Exeter, Gertrude, Marchio- 
ness of, countenance 
given by her to the Maid 
of Kent, VI. ^ ^ 84, 83; 
confesses her crime wTtE 
great humility, 84J re- 
ceives a royal pardon, 
renders to Henry 
grateful acknowledg- 
ments, ib.; her black in- 
gratitude to Anne, ib. \ in- 
forms Chapuys all the 
secrets of the royal closet, 
ib.; her plots to ruin Anne, 
Hi 111 

Exeter, Marquis of, joins in 
the conspiracy against 
Anne, vi. 29-31, 53, 34; 
endeavours to incite the 
people to rally for the 
Pope and Catharine, 33J 
is arrested and sent to 
the Tower, ib.; is one of 
the judges of Norreys 
and the other prisoners, 
LSI 

Farnese, Alessandro, left 
by Campeggio governor 
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of Rome, v. iq6; elected 
Pope, VI. Sfi 

Felipo, Francisco, a servant 
to Catharine, v. is8, ij;9; 
adroitly deceives Henry 
and Wolsey, and obtains 
a passport to Spain, i -;9; 
conveys letters from 
Catharine to Charles, 
i6o 

Fernando, King of Aragon 
and Regent of Castille, 
expresses his satisfaction 
at the happiness of Henry 
and Catharine in their 
early days of wedlock, iv. 
^ 9j his designs on 
Venice, 14, 

letters to him IrornHenry 
and Diego respecting the 
condition of Catharine, 
44; his letters to Catha- 
rine on the scandals 
raised against her, ib. ; a 
secret withheld from him 
by his daughter, £3; letter 
from his daughter pledg- 
ing the service of Eng- 
land, 54J his wicked de- 
signs against the King 
and Queen of Navarre, 
54 > 55; his fears of 

Fr^ce, and his hopes 
from England, 54 ; Venice 
surrenders Apiife and the 
ports to him, his de- 
ceptive answer to Henry’s 
proposal to form a league 
for the defence of Venice, 
S8, S9; writes to Pope 


Julius desiring him to 
grant him the kingdom 
of Naples, 5% 6^ de- 
sires the abrogation of 
the articles of the treaty 
of Blois respecting the 
reversions of Campania 
and Abruzzi to France, 
ib.; appoints Luiz Caroz 
ambassador to the court 
of Henry, 61^ instructs 
Caroz to deceive the King 
and court of England, 
^ ^ his contention 
with Maximilian respect- 
ing Castille settled by 
Amboise, 67; arranges 
articles of a^eague be- 
tween him and Henry 
against the infidels, 94J 
his crafty conduct towards 
his allies, 94, 954 induces 
Julius to acceptbis terms 
for assistance, 9^ in- 
structs Caroz to incite 
Henry against France, 
98, 99; sends a special 
embassy to Henry asking 
for assistance in a war 
against the Moors, 118; 
his treatment of the army 
sent by Henry 1 19, 120; 
urges Henry to wage a 
holy war against the 
French, 120; his treat- 
ment of the troops sent 
by Henry to invade 
Guienne, 124; attempts 
to induce Pope Julius to 
issue a papal censure 
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against Navarre, I2-; ; un- 
scrupulously alters the 
wording of the papal 
bull, ib.; invites the Eng- 
lish army to invade Na- 
varre, i2t;, 126; occupies 
Navarre with the troops 
of Alva, 126; complains 
to Henry against the 
leaders of the English 
army, ^ ^5^ feeling in 
England against him, 
; intrigues for a truce, 
1.^8; feeling against his 
ambassador Caroz, 138, 
139; sends no assistance 
to Henry on his invasion 
of France, 143, 144: is 
reported to have plotted 
a secret treaty with 
France, 144; endeavours 
to entrap Juan hfenuel, 
143, 146, 186; his perfidy 
suspected by Henry, 148; 
endeavours to make 
secret terms with Louis, 
149; his designs on Italy, 
ib. ; suggests matrimonial 
schemes to Louis ib . ; 
sends a friar to act as 
confessor to Catharine in 
the place of Diego, 130; 
conference between his 
emissary and QueenAnne, 
ib.; terms of treaty en- 
tered into between him 
and Louis, 15 1; his con- 
duct towards Henry, 132; 
enters into a secret treaty 
with Pope Leo to compel 

History of two Queens. VI, 


Henry to leave France, 
i6.; persuades Maximilian 
to break his treaty with 
Henry, LSii his 

haughty language to- 
wards Henry, 133; is told 
by Henry that he would 
never trust him again, 
133, 134; inducements 

held out by him to Pope 
Leo to conclude a family 
alliance with him against 
P'rance, 1 37, 138 ; declares 
against the match of the 
Archduke Charles with 
Mary Tudor, 164; Henry 
is enraged by his treat- 
ment, 163, 167, 179; is 
desirous of regaining the 
friendship of Henry, 183; 
his ambassador Caroz 
flees from the English 
court, 200; proposition 
made by Henry to 
Fran9ois to drive him out 
of Aragon, 204, 203 ; 

forms “a holy league” 
against P" ranee, 210; 
sends two envoys to 
Henry, ib.; Henry enters 
into a formal league with 
him, 211 ; his death and 
burial, 211, 2_L2 

Filaberta, sister of Louise 
de Savoye, married to 
Giuliano de Medici, 
father of Clement V., v. 

Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
his birth and character, 
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IV. ijA upholds the 
legality of Catharine’s 
marriage with Henrj^, ^ 

V. his veneration for 
the papal see, rv. v. 
1^8, i;^q; favour shown to 
him by Lady Margaret 
and the King and Queen, 

IV. is consulted by 
Catharine respecting the 
King’s intended divorce, 

V. i:;8, 1.^9; assists Henry 
in the composition of his 
Defence of the Seven 
Sacraments, 60; maintains 
the power of the popes 
in granting marriage dis- 
pensations, 75 ; his con- 
sultation witnWolsey re- 
specting Catharine’s di- 
vorce, it;8 ; Campeggio 
seeks him with a view to 
inducing Catharine to 
enter a convent, 201 ; in- 
forms the Signory that 
Wolsey is not in favour 
of the divorce, 20; ; his 
remarks on the list of 
clerical offences sent to 
the House of Lords by 
the Commons, vi. ^ his 
retort on Norfolk, ij^ 
complaint against his ac- 
cusations made to the 
King, 8^ ^ his answer 
when interrogated by 
Henry, ^ his book on 
the divorce is privately 

^ printed in Alcala, ih^ his 

^ arrest, 30; his trial and 


condemnation, jTl is par- 
doned through the inter- 
cession of Anne, 2 U is 
again arrested, ^ his 
accusation and execution, 
ib. 

Fitzjames, Chief Baron, his 
advice to Northumber- 
land, V. 49 

Fitzroy, Henry, son of King 
Henry and Elizabeth 
Blount, his birth, v. ^ 
is created Duke of Rich- 
mond, and dignities and 
estates conferred on him, 
82, 83 ; is proposed by 
Charles as a husband for 
Maria of Portugal, iho ; a 
marriage between him 
and his sister Mary sug- 
gested by Campeggio, v. 
202; is married to Lady 
Mary Howard, VI. ^ 
is present at the execu- 
tion of Queen Anne, 

Fitzwater, Lady, sister to 
the Duke of Buckingham, 
her appointment in the 
court of Queen Catharine, 
IV. 2^ her relations with 
King Henry, 6^ ^ ; quar- 
rel respecting her, 81,82; 
is summarily dismissed 
from court, ^ 

Fitzwater, Lord, takes part 
in the court revels of 
King Henry, iv. ^ 62^ is 
created Viscount Egre- 
mont, V. 83 

Fitzwilliam, Treasurer, joins 
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in the plot with Suffolk to 
ruin Anne, VI. 23 

Flodden Field, defeat of 
the Scots at, iv. 142, 14;^ 

Foix, Gaston de, seizes the 
city of Bologna, iv. i2g ; 
defeats the Spaniards, 
130; his death, ih. 

Forest, Franciscan friar, iv. 
his character, 18; is 
taken into the confidence 
of Catharine, 213; en- 
deavours to effect a re- 
form in his order, ih. ; his 
frequent changes of opi- 
nion respecting the vali- 
dity of the King’s mar- 
riage, vi. ^6 ; is sent abroad 
by the council, ib.\ his 
Jesuitical conduct, 64,63 ; 
Lyst complains of him to 
Cromwell, 6 ^ is sen- 
tenced to be deposed, 
and expelled from his 
convent, ib. ; is appointed 
by Catharine to be one of 
her confessors, ib. ; creates 
a disturbance during the 
preaching of Latimer, ggj 
IS examined by the coun- 
cil, and placed in New- 
gate, ib.; Catharine’s let- 
ter to him urging him to 
win a martyr’s crown, 33] 

. his submission to the 
council, 33 

Fotheringay Castle, a fa- 
; vourite residence of Ca- 
^ tharine, IV, Catharine 


refuses to go there after 
her divorce, vi. 

Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
Lord Privy Seal, is in- 
structed by Henry to 
watch the designs of Fer- 
nando on Venice , iv. ij ; 
support gfiven by him to 
Queen Catharine, 3jj 
his views respecting the 
popes as vicars of Christ, 
16; his hostile feelings 
towards the Queen’s con- 
fessor Diego, ib., 25 J his 
influence in the council 
of Henry, his love of 
peace, 6^ ; his communica- 
tions with Badoer, ib. ; as- 
sists Ruthal in arranging 
articles of a league against 
the infidels between 
Henry and Fernando, 23, 
73; is cajoled by Caroz, 
73, 74; seeks assistance 
against Diego and Surrey 
from Wolsey, loi ; re- 
signs the privy seal to 
Ruthal, 234 ; his conversa- 
tion with Cranmer at Wal- 
tham Abbey, v. l8i 

Fox and Heath are sent as 
an embassy to Germany, 
VI. ^ 

Franciscans , Catharine’s 
connexion with, iv. ^ 
their devotion to the 
cause of Queen Catharine, 
18; abuses in their order, 
216, 217; different opi- 
nions among, respecting 
16* 
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Catharine and Anne, vi. 
;i6; execution of seven, 

Francois, King of France, 
takes the command at the 
Battle of the Spurs, iv. 
T4I ; is defeated by Henry, 
i7a; his contract with 
Claude, i66; feelings of 
Louis towards him, ih.-, 
his annoyance at the mar- 
riage of Louis and Mary 
Tudor, i<)2; calls a grand 
assize of arms in Paris, i6.; 
his character, ih . ; personal 
appearance of his wife 
Claude, ih . ; his attentions 
to Mary Tudor, 193: his 
detestation of Suffolk, 
193, 1 94; succeeds to the 
throne of France on the 
death of Louis , 193 ; his 
frequent visits to Mary 
Tudor during the first 
days of her widowhood, 
196; dismisses Marys’s 
maids of honour, 198; 
supports the claims of 
Charles of Savoy to the 
hand of Mary, ih . ; agrees 
to promote the union of 
Mary to Suffolk, ih.-, his 
interview with Suffolk, 
and its result, 206-208 ; 
report of his treasurer on 
Henry’s proposed inva- 
sion of Spain, 208; his 
designs on Italy, 203; his 
ambitious character, 210; 
Henry’ is incensed against 


him, 210, 21 1 ; gains a 
victory at Marignano, 211; 
birth of his first son, 2^ ; 
secret mission to Turn 
from Henry, ih . ; gains 
possession of Milan, 232; 
aspires to be Emperor, 
ih.-, sends a mission to 
England with proposal of 
a match between Mary 
and the Dauphin, 233 ; his 
contest with Charles for 
the empire, 238 ; his vexa- 
tion at his desertion by 
Wolsey, ih . ; breaks off 
the match of the Dauphin 
and Mary, ih . ; birth of his 
second son, 239; his re- 
sidence at Amboise, 239 ; 
builds Chenonceux, th.\ 
his interview w’ith Henry 
at Ardres, 241 ; his pro- 
phecy respecting the 
Duke of Buckingham, ih.-, 

S lot against his life by 
ourbon, v. jj] league 
formed againstliim, by 
Charles, Henry, and Cle- 
ment, ih . ; is defeated by 
Bourbon, ih . ; his invasion 
of Milan, ^ is defeated 
and taken prisoner at 
Pavia, ih.-, death of his 
wife Claudfe, 3^ heavy 
terms imposed on him by 
Charles, 3^ 333 scheme 
of a contract between 
Mary and his son the 
Dauphin revived , 98; 

promises to marry Elinor, 
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23J treaty entered into 
between Henry and him, 
io;t; his reception of 
Cheyne, 104: asserts that 
he will never keep the 
treaty of Madrid, ihr, 
meeting betw'een him 
and Henry proposed, lot; ; 
asserts his readiness to 
marry Mary, Henry’s 
daughter, i ^ 120; treaty 
concluded Between him 
and Henry, lMi LiiJ his 
meeting with Henry and 
Anne at Calais, vi. J 2 i 
urges Henry to marry 
Anne, ib . ; is informed by 
Rochford of Henry’s mar- 
riage, 40 

F riedrich of Saxony protects 
Luther, v. 6 q 

Gambara, papal nuncio in 
London urges the nuncio 

* in Paris to support the 
scheme of Wolsey, v. 

Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester and Secretary of 
State, is sent to the Pope 
by Wolsey, v. 167; his 
zeal in the King’s service, 
1 79, 180; his conversation 
with Cranmer, 181 ; his 
anger at the appointment 
of Cranmer to be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Vl. 
42 ; harbours feelings of 
revenge against Cranmer 
and the Queen, ib.] his 
trouble on hearing that 


Henr)' had sent an em- 
bassy to Germany, 9 1,92; 
suggests to Cromwell that 
Anne might be ruined by 
accusing her of unfaith- 
fulness, 2^ uA 
Geraldines, their contests 
with the Butlers, iv. 228, 
229 

Geraldine, the Fair, vi. 77 
Ghinucchi, Girolamo, auai- 
tor of the papal court, v. 
10^ ; is deprived of the 
see of Worcester, vi. 51 
Giglis, Sylvestro de, in- 
stigates Cardinal Bain- 
bridge’s chaplain to poi- 
son him, IV. 

Giustinian, Venetian envoy, 
congratulates Henry on 
the birth of a daughter, 
IV. 212; communicates to 
the Signory Henry’s hope 
of an heir, 220, 221 
Gospel League, vi. 2 ii 911 
its failure, T05 
Grafton, Heriixs hunting- 
lodge at,v.222; Wolsey’s 
cold reception at, ib. 
Gramont, Gabriel de. Bi- 
shop of Tarbes, is sent 
to London to negotiate 
between Frangois and 
Henry, v. 130; his inter- 
views with Wolsey and 
the council, 13 1 ; attempts 
to deceive Catharine re- 
specting the “secret mat- 
ter,” IJ2 

Grand juries, vi. 134 
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Great reform, progress of, 
in England, iv. 2^ 
Greenwich , Franciscan 
friars at, IV. l 8 
Greenwich Palace , royal 
life at, IV. 2 j 83 ^ ^ be- 
trothal of Mary Tudor 
and Louis at, 184; birth 
of Mar>' at, 2 12, 21;^; tour- 
nament in the grounds 
of, V. Q 2 j Q 3 J birth of 
Elizabeth at, vi. 47 
Greys, the family of, their 
hostility to Anne, vi. ^ 
Grey Friars of Greenwich, 
IV. their devotion to 
Catharine, ib. 

Griffith, Richard, receiver- 
general of Catharine, v. 
21^ ; accompanies Catha- 
rine from the court at 
Blackfriars, ib. 

Grimaldi, the banker, his 
money transactions with 
Queen Catharine, iv. 

37, go; Diego’s hostility 
towaras him, 36,37 ; Diego 
endeavours to thwart him 
in his marriage with Fran- 
cisca de Caceres, ib. 
Grimaldi, Francisca de. See 
Caceres. 

Gritti, Doge, v. 126 
Guienne, articles entered 
into by Henry and Fer- 
nando for the invasion of, 
IV. i2j ; treatment of the 
army of, i_^ 

Guilford, Lora, joins Suffolk 


in the plot against Anne, 
VI. 30 

Guilford, Lady, accom- 
anies Mary Tudor to 
ranee, rv. h}o 
G uter, his dismissal by Ca- 
tharine, rv. ^ his advice 
to Grimaldi on the dis- 
position of Catharine’s 
dowry, 36, 37 ; his intrigues 
against Diego, 43 

Hales, Attorney-General, is 
instructed to prepare two 
bills against VVolsey, v. 
232; rejects the charge of 
poisoning Queen Catha- 
rine in the indictment 
drawn up by Audley 
against Queen Anne, vi. 

LSii LSS: slender 

evidence gathered by him 
against Anne, ^ 
Hampton Court, v. 187, vi. 
22, M 

Hartwell Park, Henry and 
Anne’s morning ride to, 
V. 228, 22Q 

Heneage, one of Wolsey’s 
gentlemen, Anne Boleyn’s 
bantering conversation 
with him, V. 175, 176 
Heneage and Norreys, 
Henry’s best men at his 
marriage with Anne, vi. 33 
Henry VII., his dying in- 
junctions to his son, iv. g ; 
makes the Earl of Surrey 
Lord Treasurer and one 
of his executors, w 
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Henry VIII. King of Eng- 
land, his marriage with 
Catharine, iv. 2; happiness 
of his honeymoon, ^ gj 
his anxiety to engage in 
a crusade inherited from 
his father, 9-1 1 ; his feel- 
ings towards Venice, ijj 
12; views with suspicion 
the designs of Fernando 
against Venice, l 2; offices 
conferred by him on Sir 
Thomas Boleyn,28;happi - 
ness of his married life, 
.^2 ; removes from Green- 
wich to Richmond Palace, 
^2, his anxiety to have 

an heir to the throne, 
his letter to Fernando on 
the marriage of Lord 
Montjoy with Agnes de 
Venegas, writes to 
Fernando respecting his 
hope of an heir, 42J takes 
part in a joust in Rich- 
mond Park, 4^ con- 
vokes his first parliament 
at Westminster, 45J com- 
mands Archbishop War- 
ham to open the parlia- 
ment with a sermon, 
confers the earldom of 
Wiltshire on Henry, the 
brother of the Duke of 
Buckingham, 42^ birth 
and death of his first 
child, £0^ 5JJ his jousts 
and sports, 5^? writes 
to Fernando on the policy 
of keeping Venice intact, 


y ; proposes a league for 
tlm defence of Venice, 5^ 
his proposal how treated 
by King Louis, ih.; de- 
ceptiveTetter of F ernando 
to him, ^ gives a 
great feast in honour of 
(2ueen Catharine, 61-63 \ 
sends Archbishop Bain- 
bridge on a mission to 
Rome in behalf of Venice, 
66; Fernando’s deceitful 
conduct towards him, 65,^ 
68; divisions in his court 
and council, 6^ Caroz’s 
insinuations to him re- 
specting Fox, 20] signifies 
his readiness to arrange 
articles for a league with 
Fernando against the in- 
fidels, 214 warlike 
sports and his peaceful 
tastes, 2^ 22i quarrels in 
his palace, ^ 8u dis- 
misses the Stafford family 
from court, &i ; his grants 
to the Howards, 82; gaiety 
of his court, ^ re- 
ceives a golden rose from 
Pope Julius, 9^ Caroz en- 
deavours to incite him 
against France, ggj 
perseveres in his desire 
to fight the infidels, ggj 
influence acquired over 
him by Wolsey, 104. 103 ; 
his delight at the birth of 
a prince, 1 03-110; goes 
on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Our Lady of 
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Walsingham, lli; feasts 
and jousts given by him 
in honour of the infant 
prince, 1 14, i i i;; death of 
the prince, 1 16; orders a 
tomb to be built to its 
memory, y_2;is prevailed 
upon byFernanao to send 
him assistance for a pre- 
tended sacred war, 1 18, 
i iq; treatment of his army 
by Fernando, 1 ip. 120; 
joins the Holy League 
against the French, 120; 
sends an army to invade 
Guienne, 124: treatment 
of his troops by F ernando, 
126, 127: suspects Fer- 
nando of duplicity, 127, 
128; sends Poynings and 
Boleyn as envoys to the 
imperial court, i.^i ; con- 
fers favours on Boleyn for 
his services, 1 his troops 
leave Spain, 134 ; accusa- 
tions against the leaders 
of his army examined by 
him, ; is incited to 
wage war against the 
French, 136; assumes the 
command of his army in 
France, nz* U2 j! . Uo; 
powers granted by him to 
Catharine as regent, 138; 
his camp, 140, 141 ; en- 
counters the French at 
Terouenne, ^ ; gains the 
battle of the Spurs, ih.; 
his noble captives, ih.; 
despatches orders to Lon- 


don for the execution of 
Pole, ih.; captures Tour- 
nay, 141 ; confers the 
bishopric of Tournay on 
Wolsey, i6.;goes to Lisle, 
the court of Marguerite, 
ih.; is anxious that Mar- 
guerite should marry 
Brandon, 142; success of 
his army against the Scots, 
T42, 143; inaction of his 
allies, 143, 144; his eager- 
ness to continue the war, 
147; birth and death of 
another prince, 147, 148 ; 
his return to England, 148 ; 
his sickness, ift.; becomes 
aware of the perfidy of 
Fernando, 148, 14Q, 131 ; 
Pope Leo is persuaded by 
Fernando to compel him 
to leave France, 132 ; is 
deserted by Maximilian, 
132, 133; Fernando’s 

haughty language to- 
wards him, 133 ; his feel- 
ings towards Catharine, 
134; his treatment of his 
prisoners, Longueville 
and Bayard, 155 ; forms a 
friendship wTtn Longue- 
ville, 136, 137; treats with 
Louis for peace, 137; Pope 
Leo forwards to him a 
consecrated sword and 
cap, 138, 139; his recep- 
tion oTSpinelli, the Pope’s 
chamberlain , 159, 161 ; 
his intended matrimonial 
alliances, 162, 163; his 
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disgust at the perfidy of 
Fernando, 171 ; listens 
favourably to the propo- 
sal of Longueville for an 
alliance with France, ih.; 
terms of alliance between 
him and Louis, 172, 
173; threatens vengeance 
against Spain, 178, 179, 
189; deprives Diego of 
his appointments , and 
commits him to prison, 
180, 181 ; his treatment of 
Caroz, 189; his brutal con- 
duct towards Catharine, 
iV>. ; pledges extorted by 
him from Suffolk when 
going to France, 197, 198; 
instructs Suffolk to nego- 
tiate a treaty with Fran- 
cois against Spain, 204, 
203 ; claims a part of Cas- 
tille as belonging to Ca- 
tharine, ib.\ receives two 
envoys from Spain, 210; 
is irritated by the conduct 
of Frangois, 210, 211; 
enters into a formal league 
with Fernando, 21 1 ; re- 
ceives congratulations on 
the birth of a daughter, 
212; invites all political 
parties to the christening, 
213 ; his joy at the pro- 
aspect of an heir, 220, 221 ; 
his fondness of his 
daughter Mary, 221, 222; 
is annoyed by doubts 
being cast on the validity 
*of his marriage with Ca- 


tharine, 2^2, 223; is urged 
to renounce the Spanish 
alliance for that of F ranee, 
223 ; sends a secret mis- 
sion to F rancois, ?ft.; letters 
to him from the Pope re- 
commending the Padre 
Alessandro, 2^6; Catha- 
rine’s opposition to his 
interview with Francois 
at Ardres, 240; arrests the 
Duke of Buckingham, 241, 
242; his sharp dealing 
with Montagu,24 3 ; “ Mair- 
gread” begs him to pro- 
mote the match between 
her son and Anne Boleyn, 
V. ^ creates Sir Thomas 
Boleyn a baron, ^ in- 
structs his council to in- 
quire into the case of the 
Abbot of Boxley, 27 ; 
makes Sir Piers Butl^ 
deputy in Ireland, 35, 36; 
desires from Clement VII. 
a declaration as to the 
validity of the Julian bull, 
32; writes the “Defence 
oTthe Seven Sacraments,” 
60; Clement confers on 
him the title of “ Defender 
of the Faith,” Gi^ Luther 
answers his “Defence,” 
ib.] is desired by More to 
modify some of his views 
in his “Defence,” IV. 223, 
V. ^ ^ his relations 
with Catharine, his 
gallant bearing towards 
Catharine, his fre- 
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quent separations from 
Catharine, his mar- 
riage denounced by Lu- 
ther as an act of incest, 
ib.; doubts arise in his 
mind as to the validity of 
his union with Catharine, 
66; his consultations with 
Longland and Pace, ^ 
67; his difficulties siib^ 
mitted to bishops and 
learned men, 67-69; Cle- 
ment grants to him and 
Catharine a special act of 
plenary indulgence, 76; 
Clement sends him a se- 
cond consecrated rose,i6.; 
desires Clerk to make 
progress with the “secret 
matter,” So; his harsh 
conduct towards Catha- 
rine, 80i ^ his amour 
with Elizabeth Blount,8i; 
a son borne to him, ib.; 
his child called Henry 
Fitzroy, ^ confers hon- 
ours and estates on the 
child, 8^ bestows 

favours on Viscount Roch- 
ford and his son George, 
85,89; permits Kildare to 
return to Ireland, ^ his 
bounty to Norreys, Qi; 
his gentlemen of the bej^ 
chamber, takes part 
in a tournament at Green- 
wich, 2^ is deceived by 
Charles as to his intention 
of marrying his daughter 
- Mary, 94-97 ; his increas- 


ing alienation from Catha- 
rine, 100. mi ; visits Roch- 
ford at Hever Castle, 106; 
his interview with Anne 
Boleyn, 107; his conver- 
sation with Wolsey re- 
specting Anne, ^ his 
coarse overtures how re- 
ceived by Anne, 107, 108 ; 
his personal appearance 
at thirty-five, 109; his 
mental gifts, ib. ; his skill 
in music, no; gets a ring 
from Anne, iiij his fond- 
ness for Anne’s company, 
116; is present at the 
revels in York Place, 117, 
I the legitimacy of his 
daughter Mary canvassed 
by the French cabinet, 
1 19, 120; is troubled by 
the accounts of the sack 
of Rome by Bourbon, 120; 
sends Russell and Wyat 
with thirty thousand du- 
cats to the Pope, lii ; gra- 
titude of the Pope and 
cardinals to him, 125, 124 ; 
is enraged by the treat- 
ment of the Pope and 
cardinals by Charles, 129, 
150; sends a challenge to 
Charles. 1 29 ; his reception 
of Gramont, ni ; inquires 
if Frangois is free to marry 
Mary, ib.; deceives Ca- 
tharine as to the object of 
the mission of Gramont, 
155, 156; is displeased 
with Wolsey as to tne “se- 
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cret matter,” 140; Wol- 
sey humbles himself be- 
fore him, zV;.; Anne’s cold- 
ness towards him, 142 ; 
his ways of life, 143 ; de- 
clares his love to Anne, 
14.^, 144; his letters, 147- 
149; sends a bracelet to 
Anne, 148; Anne’s gift in 
return to him, ib.\ is ex- 
cited to jealousyby Wyat, 
ii;o; invites Erasmus to 


come to England, ; 
sends Father Knight, nis 
confidential secretary, to 
Rome, 152; Wolsey earn- 
estly appeals to him to 
favour a match with Re- 
nde, 152, i c;8; is adroitly 
deceived by Felipo, Ca- 
tharine’s servant, 1 5 8- 1 60; 
his letters to Anne at 
Hever Castle, i6s, 166, 
172, 17^; obliges Wolsey 
to restore to Anne the 
book taken from Zouch, 
168, i6q; at Anne’s in- 
stance reads the “ Obedi- 
ence of a Christian Man,” 
1 69; gives a feast at Wind- 
sor Park, 173 ; joins the 
league for driving Charles 
from Italy, ib . ; gifts and 
offices bestowed by him 
on Campeggio, 174; his 
gracious letter to Wolsey, 
173 ; Wolsey and Bellay 
deceive themselves as to 
his affection for Anne, 
I76 ,i 77» U 9 i ^ 205; his 


pleasure at hearing the 
results of Gardiner’s mis- 
sion to the Pope, 180; his 
remark when Cranmer’s 
suggestion of submitting 
the divorce cause to the 
universities is reported to 
him, 182; orders Cranmer 
to carry out his sugges- 
tion, 182, 183 ; removes 
from Waltham to Huns- 
don to escape the plague, 
184; his distress on hear- 
ing that Anne was at- 
tacked by the sickness, 
186, 187; sends his physi- 
cian to her, ib.\ exhorts 
Wolsey to put away his 
fears and fantasies, 188; 
his increasing alienation 
from Wolsey, ib.', his dis- 
pleasure with Wolsey in 
the election of Isabel Jor- 
dan as abbess of Wilton 
Abbey, 189- 193; refuses to 
give the see of Durham 
to Wolsey’s son, 194; his 
impatience at the tardi- 
ness of Campeggio, 197 ; 
his private audience with 
Campeggio, 199,200; per- 
mits Catharine to engage 
Vives as her advocate in 
the divorce case, ^ ; re- 
mark to him by W^t on 
the Pope’s leave being 
required for a man to re- 
pent of his sin, 206; con- 
venes an assembly of 
peers and commoners at 
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' Bridewell palace, 207,208 ; 
. his address to them, ib.\ 
believes that the copy of 
the breve presented by 
Catharine is spurious,2io; 
is present at the court 
held in Blackfriars palace, 
212 ; Catharine’s passion- 
ate appeal to him, 212, 
213 ; speaks in favour of 
Catharine’s performance 
of her duties as a wife, 
213, 214; his statement as 
to his reasons for moving 
^ in the divorce case, 214; 
hisaltercationwithBishop 
Fisher, 214, 213; his state 
of mind after the adjourn- 
ment of the court by Cam- 
peggio, 217; summons a 

f iarhament, 220; receives 
rom the enemies of Wol- 
sey a list of his lawless 
acts, ib . ; proceeds to Graf- 
ton, 222; receives the se- 
cret letter of Wolsey to the 
Pope, 223; his interview 
. witn Wolsey at Grafton, 
t 221,, 226^ 228; his conver- 
sation with Anne respect- 
ing Wolsey, 22=;, 226; his 
separation from Catha- 
rine, 231 ; grants Durham 
. House to Rochford, 231, 
232; instructs Hales to 
prepare bills against Wol- 
. sey, 232, 233 ; appoints 
More chancellor in the 
place of Wolsey, 235; ex- 
amines Bishop Fisher re- 


specting his accusation of 
the knights and burgesses 
to rob the Church, vi. 
^ sends Cranmer on an 
embassy to the Pope, oj 
on hearing of Wolsey’s 
sickness sends his phy- 
sician to him, entreats 
Anne to send Wolsey 
some comfortable mes- 
sage «6.; sends Wolsey to 
York, Catharine en- 
treats him to live with her 
again, itj Suffolk brings 
before nim slanderous 
charges against Anne, ib.\ 
appeals to the college of 
cardinals to decide his 
case, 23J inflicts a fine on 
the clergy, 2^ the clergy 
agree to own him as Head 
of the Church, ^ Catha- 
rine refuses to separate 
from him, ^ failure of 
the plot to oetach Anne 
from him, 29-32 ; Norfolk 
and others are instructed 
to announce to Catharine 
his displeasure at her in- 
trigues in Rome, 3jj his 
final separation from Ca- 
tharine, 3^ creates Lady 
Anne Marchioness of 
Pembroke, 32J signs a 
leao^ue between England 
and France against 
Charles and Clement, ib . ; 
his meeting with Francois 
at Calais, ib . ; is privately 
married to Anne at West- 
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minster, ^ ^ lays his 
case before the Convoca- 
tion and Parliament, 
Cranmer pronounces the 
judgment of the English 
Church on his divorce, 
42; invites Melancthon to 
England, 4^; is assured 
by sorcerers and astro- 
logers that he will have a 
son, his fury on 

ascertaining that Anne 
was delivered of a girl, 
47; desires to set aside 
Mary’s claims on the suc- 
cession, christening 
of his daughter Elizabeth, 
40 . effect on his tem- 
er by disappointment of 
is hopes, 5^ his affec- 
tion for his daughterMary, 
^6; his meeting with Mary 
at Hatfield Lodge, ^9,60; 
recalls Mary to court, 60, 
61 ; offers Catharine a 
choice of houses for her 
residence, 6^ the Pope 
issues a decree annulling 
Cranmer’s sentence and 
commanding him to re- 
store his wife, 20J is de- 
clared Head of the Church 
and the connexion with 
the Pope severed, Jlj 
his connexion witnjane 
Seymour, pardons 

Lady Exeter tor compli- 
city with the Maid of Kent, 
84.8=; ; a papal bull drawn 
up placing his kingdom 


under an interdict, 86.87 ; 
Anne begs him to se^ 
support in Germany and 
place himself at the head 
of the Gospel League, 90, 
Qi ; sends Fox and Heath 
to Germany, is in- 
formed by Cnapuys of 
the sickness of Catharine, 
95J receives a farewell 
i^er from Catharine, 103, 
104 ; in what manner af- 
f^ted by the news of Ca- 
tharine’s death, io<; ; de- 
crees a royal funeral for 
her in Peterborough Ca- 
thedral, 103, 106; is found 
by Anne with Jane Sey- 
mour sitting on his knee, 
1 10; considers that he was 
married to Anne by sor- 
cery, 111; his brutal con- 
duct to Anne after she 
gave birth to a dead son, 
1 12 ; his angry departure 
from the joust at Green- 
wich, 121 ; his conversa- 
tion with NorreystV^.; pub- 
licly repulses Anne, 122; 
Cranmer’s guarded letter 
to him, 132-135; his sin- 
gular flow of spirits after 
Anne’s arrest, 138, 130; 
requires to be divorced 
from Anne and that she 
should live abroad, 142; 
sends a message to Anne 
offering a pardon if she 
would confess, 16.; Anne’s 
letter in reply asking him 
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for a lawful trial, 14^-14:^, 
i|7; offers Norreys for- 
giveness if he would ac- 
cuse Anne, i.i;7; gives or- 
ders that Anne should be 
tried in the Tower, ii;8; 
appoints Cranmer to hear 
Anne’s confession, 166; 
orders the immediate ex- 
ecution of Rochford and 
his fellow-prisoners, ih . ; 
permits them to suffer 
death by the axe instead 

. of the rope, 168; Cranmer 
declares the marriage be- 
tween him and Anne null 
and void, 175 ; gives or- 
ders that Anne should be 
beheaded with a sword, 
not with an axe, i8=j ; on 
the day of Anne’s execu- 
tion joins in a hunting 
party and marries Jane 
Seymour, 189, iqo. 

Herbert, lord chamberlain, 

rv. IQ, 22 

Herbert, Lady, sister to the 

. Duke of Buckingham, her 
position in the Queen’s 
court, IV. 2^ is dis- 
missed from court, iv. 
81, ^ 

Hever Castle, given to Sir 
Thomas Boleyn on his 
marriage with Lady Eli- 
zabeth Howard, IV. 122; 
the seat of the Boleyns, 
its situation and beauty, 
V. 1^ interview between 
Henry and Anne at, LQii 


Holland, Bess, her con- 
nexion with the Duke of 
Norfolk, VI. ^ 

Holy League, Tormation of 
the, V. 

Howard House, the seat of 
the Duke of Norfolk, v. 

Howard family, and their 
connexions , iv. ^ 2jj 
their hostility to Queen 
Catharine, ilh 

Howard, Sir Edward, ad- 
miral of the fleet, mar- 
ried to Alice Lovel, iv. 
21 ; takes part in the 
court revels, ^ 6^ com- 
mands the fl^t in the 
invasion of Guienne, 12;; ; 
defeats the French fleet, 
i;{9; his death, ib. 

Howard, Lady Elizabeth, 
married to Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, IV. ZL. See Lady 
Elizabeth Boleyn. 

Howard, Lady Muriel, mar- 
ried to Viscount Lisle, 
IV. 21J is abandoned by 
her husband, 162, 16,^ 

Howard, Thomas, Dulce of 
Norfolk. See Dukes of 
Norfolk and Earls of Sur- 
rey. 

Howard and Suffolk, en- 
counter between their re- 
tainers, VI. ^ 

Hundson, manor of, v. Jh 
184 

Inglefield, chosen .Speaker 
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for the Commons in 
Henry’s first Parliament, 
IV. is knighted by 
Henry, ih. 

Ireland, family feuds in, 
IV. 227, 228; English rule 
in, 2^0, ^ 

Isabel of Portugal, project 
of her marriage with the 
Emperor Charles , v. 78 ; 
contract between her and 
Charles, 2^ papal breve 
obtained for permission 
of the contract, 9^ her 
marriage with Charles, 

96-99 


James, King of Scotland, 
his alliance with P'rance, 
IV. 1^6; his character, 
137; is incited by Queen 
Anne of France to in- 
vade England, 142; de- 
feat of his army at 
Flodden Field, 143 
Jeanne de France, passes 
from a throne to a con- 
vent, V. 176, 201 
John the Third, his acces- 
sion to the throne of Por- 
tugal, V. ^ 

Jordan, Isabel, prioress of 
Wilton Abbey, seeks to 
be abbess, v. 189; Wol- 
sey promotes her elec- 
tion, iQo; Henry opposes 
her, ib.] her election, 
192 

Juana, wife of Cuero, suc- 


ceeds Elvira as duena, 
IV. 15, is dismissed 
by Catharine, 36 
Julius, Pope, grants a bull 
in favour of the marriage 
of Henry with Catharine, 
IV. ^ his avarice and im- 
morality, 42i his warlike 
propensities an outrage 
on his position as pope, 
ib.] Fernando’s applica- 
tion to him to grant him 
the fief of Naples, 59, 6 ^ 
his reception of Bain- 
bridge, the envoy of 
Henry in behalf of Ve- 
nice, 66; withdraws his 
censures against Venice, 
74; advice tendered to 
him by the Spanish en- 
voy, 95, despatches 
a golden rose to Henry, 
96; his anger on hearing 
the rumour of a league 
between England and 
France, Qjj accepts the 
terms for assistance of- 
fered by Fernando, 9^ 
is denounced by a council 
of bishops at Tours, 1 12 ; 
takes the command of 
his troops against the 
French, U3; defeats the 
French general Chau- 
mont, ib.; his joy at 
the birth of a prince to 
Henry and Catharine, 
116; creates Bainbridge 
a cardinal, ib.; his papal 
bull to Navarre altered 
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by Fernando, 12s; his 
death, 144 

Kent, Maid of, her rising, 
VI. 65J her execution, 72; 
LadyExeter’s intercourse 
with, ^ ^ 

Kildare, Earl of, his con- 
tentions with the Or- 
mond family who should 
be Henry’s deputy in 
Ireland, iv. 227, 228: 
summons Piers the Red 
before the council, 22Q ; 
is arrested in London, v. 

is deprived of the de- 
putyship, is married 
to Lady Elizabeth Grey, 
ib . ; returns to Ireland, 
86; his conflicts with 
Piers Butler, 8^ ^ suc- 
ceeds Butler as "deputy, 
87; makes preparations 
for a revolt, vi. re- 
moves all the guii^rom 
Dublin, ib . ; is summoned 
before the council, ib.-, is 
conveyed to the Tower, 
78; dies there, &i 

Kilkenny Castle, the re- 
sidence of Sir Piers But- 
ler, IV. 228 

Kimbolton, Catharine’s re- 
sidence and death at, vi. 
95-104 

Kingston, Sir William, Con- 
stable of the Tower, re- 
ceives Wolsey from the 
hands of Percy, vi. 2^ 
effect of his name on 


Wolsey, ib.; his treat- 
ment of Mary at Hatfield 
Lodge, ^ brings Dacres 
from the Tower, 25J his 
reception of Queen Anne, 
124; conducts her to the 
apartments occupied by 
her on the eve of her 
coronation, ib . ; Anne de- 
clares to him her inno- 
cence of the crimes al- 
leged, ib.; his conversa- 
tions with her, 137', 138; 
reports to Cromwell what 
Anne said respecting Nor- 
reys, 140; his letter to 
Cromwell on the de- 
meanour of Anne, l8i 

Kingston, Lady, Anne en- 
treats her to deliver a 
message to the Princess 
Mary, vi. 178. 179 

Knight, Father, on the feel- 
ings of the Spaniards on 
hearing of Howard’s naval 
victory, iv. 147; is sent 
on a secret mission to 
Rome, V. 152; deceives 
Wolsey, ib.; receives 
from the Pope a bull per- 
mitting Henry’s second 
marriage, 170 

Knole, the residence of 
Warham, v. 18 

Langley, Father, is sent by 
Catharine on a mission 
to Mary Tudor, iv. 202, 
203 

Lannoi, Viceroy, tlireatens 
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Rome, V. i2g ; Clement 
makes a separate peace 
with him, 127 ; is in- 
structed by Charles to 
forbid the Pope from 
proceeding with Henry’s 
divorce from Catharine, 
itii 

Lanuza, envoy from Fer- 
nando to Henry, rv. ziQ 

Latimer, Bishop, is ap- 
pointed chaplain to Queen 
Anne, vi. ^ visits Anne 
in the Tower, and im- 
parts consolation, 159, 
171 ^ appeals to the King 
against Wolsey in favour 
of free liberty to read 
the Scriptures, v. 221 

Lautrec abolishes the papal 
jurisdiction in Milan, v. 
61 ; his conquests and 
alliances in the north 
of Italy, 166, 180; his 
death, 201 

Lee, Margaret, accom- 
panies Anne to the scaf- 
fold, VI. i8t;; receives 
from Anne her Book of 
Psalms, 

Lee, Rowland, Bishop of 
Lichfield, marries Henry 
and Anne at Westminster, 
VI. ^ visits Catharine at 
Kimbolton, ^ Catha- 
rine’s angp-y reception of 
him, 68 

Leicester Abbey, death of 
Wolsey in, vi. 20 

LeoX. raised to the Papacy, 

History of two Queens, VI, 


IV. 144; inducements held 
out to him by Fernando 
to accept a family alliance 
against France, i|;7, ii;8; 
sends Spinelli with a con- 
secrated sword and cap 
to Henry, 158, 159; calls 
a chapter to reconcile the 
Conventual and Obser- 
vant friars, 218; appoints 
Alessandro to the bishop- 
rics of Monte Corosino 
and San Domingo, 2^s. 
2;^6; writes to Henry ajia 
Catharine on behsdf of 
Alessandro, 236; his 
death, v. 52 

Leze, Zuan da, organist, 
his death caused by dis- 
appointment, V. no 

Lisle, Viscount. S'ee Bran- 
don. 

Longland, Henry’s confes- 
sor, consulted by the King 
as to the validity of his 
marriage with Catharine, 

V. 66 

Longueville, defeats the 
Spaniards, IV. 133 ; is cap- 
tured by Henry at the 
battle of the Spurs, 141 ; 
his treatment by Henry, 
lyi; ; induces Henry to 

^receive an agent from 
Louis to treat of peace, 
136, i<;7; advocates to 
Henry an alliance with 
France, 163, 166: reports 
to Louis favourably of 
the charms of Mary 

n 
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Tudor, 167 ; arranges the 
terms of alliance between 
Henry and Louis, ib.\ 
signs a truce with Henry, 
172; acts as proxy for 
Louis in the betrothal to 
Mary Tudor, 

Louis XII. King of France, 
his ignorance of the de- 
signs of Fernando on the 
Venetian states, iv. ^ 
his designs against Pope 
Julius, Henry’s pro- 
posal for the formation 
of a league for the de- 
fence of Venice how en- 
tertained by him, ^ 
his plan for the deposi- 
tion of the Pope, 25J Pope 
Julius seeks aid against 
him from England, 9^ 
his designs on the Papacy, 
97-99; results of his loss 
(A his minister Amboise, 
100, IPX ; papal censure 
issued against him, 112; 
denounces Pope Julius at 
a council of bishops at 
Tours, 112; calls a coun- 
cil of the church at 
Pisa, i -^o; league formed 
against him, i .^2- 1 ; de- 

feat of his army by Henry, 
141 ; Fernando’s matri- 
monial schemes for his 
daughters Claude and 
Rente, 149; terms en- 
tered into by him with 
Fernando, iqi ; loss of 
his wife Anne, ihh; makes 


an offer of his hand to 
Mary, Henry’s sister, ihS ; 
his bodily afflictions and 
character, 170, 121 ; terms 
of alliance entered into 
by him with Henry, 172, 
17.^; his offer to Mary 
accepted, 17.^; is be- 
trothed to her at Green- 
wich Palace, 184; induces 
the Duke of Norfolk to 
reduce the number of 
Mary’s attendants, 190, 
191 ; his death, 19s 

Lovel, Constable of the 
Tower, iv. 19 

Luther, Martin, visits Rome, 

IV. 5^ his lowly birth, 

V. 5^ his predecessors in 
theTleformation , ibr, is 
opposed by Erasmus, 5^ 
60; is favoured by Fried- 
rich of Saxony, ^ re- 
ception of his works in 
England, ^ ^ Henry 
writes his “Defence of 
the Seven Sacraments” 
against him, 6 ^ his reply 
to Henry, denounces 
Henry’s marriage with 
Catharine, ^ 

Madrid, treaty of, v. 13J 

Manoel, King of Portugal, 
his marriage to his wife’s 
sister, Maria, iv. ^ at the 
death of Maria is mar- 
ried to the Archduchess 
Elinor, 224; desires that 
his daughter Isabelshould 
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be contracted to Charles, 
ib . ; his death, v. 74 

Manuel, Juan, Fernando’s 
attempt to capture him 
frustrated, IV. 145, 146, 
1.86; his enmity to Fer- 
nando, 136; thwarts Wol- 
sey in his ambition for 
the Papac)', v. ^ 

Margaret, Lady, promotes 
Fisher, iv. ii\ appoints 
him one of tne executors 
of her will, lA. ; Henry’s 
councillors at the begin- 
ning of his reign selected 
by her, 1^3; her death, ib. 

Margaret m Salisbury or- 
dered to be arrested on 
the execution of Buck- 
ingham, V. 2 

Marguerite, Archduchess, 
embassy to, iv. 129; her 
character, ib . ; her wager 
with Boleyn, 131 ; per- 
suades the envoys to wait 
at the imperial court after 
her father refuses to sign 
the treaty, 132; joins in 
the leagu e against F ranee, 
133J receives a visit from 
King Henry, 141 , 142; 
her anxiety that the con- 
tract between the Arch- 
duke Charles and Mary 
Tudor be observed, 164 ; 
sends Pleine to England 
to report on the personal 
jmpearance of Mary 
Tudor, 164, 163 ; shields 
Juan Manuel from the 


enmity of Fernando, 186 ; 
invites Padre Alessandro 
to her court, 235 ; obtains 
for Alessandro the bish- 
oprics of Monte Corosino 
and San Domingo, 236, 
237; Anne Boleyn ac- 
cepts her invitation to 
come to her court , v. 7^ 
her high opinion of Anne’s 
qualities, 7^ appoints 
Anne one her maids 
of honour, ib . ; is married 
to Henri d’Albret, 147 

Maria, sister of Charles, the 
low oprinion formed by her 
of Jane Seymour, vi. 180 

Maria d’Ara Coeli, Santa, 

IV. 21Q 

Marney, captain of the 
guard, IV. 123 succeeds 
Ruthal in the privy seal, 

V. 4^ his hostility to 
Wolsey, ib. 

Mary, sister of King Henry, 
her feelings towards Vis- 
count Lisle, IV. 140; her 
contract with the Arch- 
duke Charles, 162; feel- 
ings of Fernando and 
Charles regarding the 
match, 163, 164; her p>er- 
sonal appearance , 164; 
receives an offer of the 
hand of King Louis, idS ; 
accepts the offer, and 
formally renounces her 
contract with Charles, 
173, 174; selection of her 
housenold by Norfolk and 

17* 
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Wolsey, 174; is betrothed 
to Louis in Greenwich 
Palace, 184; her nume- 
rous retinue on her arrival 
in France, 190, igi ; after 
the dismissal of her at- 
tendants retains near her 

E erson Anne Boleyn and 
ady Elizabeth Grey, 191, 
192; her life as queen, 
19'^ ; resides at the palace 
of Les Tournelles, 16.; 
death of her husband, 
19^ ; takes up her re- 
sidence in the H6tel de 
Cluny, ih.\ is styled dur- 
ing her days of mourning 
“ La Reine Blanche,” ib. ; 
attentions paid to her by 
Frangois, ig<j, 196; her 
numerous suitors, 196, 
197 ; her maids of honour 
dismissed by Francois, 
198; reveals to Francois 
her feelings towards the 
Duke of Suffolk, 199; is 
privately married to Suf- 
folk at the H6tel de Cluny, 
206, 207; effect of her 
marriage on the Duke of 
Norfolk, 207, 208 ; reasons 
for her sympathy with 
Catharine, v. 198, 239, 
240; her death, VI. 
her daughters, tb. 

Mary, daughter of Henry 
and Catharine, her birth 
at Greenwich, iv. 212; 
her christening, 212, 213 ; 
her establishment, 221 ; 


her father’s fondness of 
her, 221, 222, VI. her 
parents desire to contract 
her to the Archduke 
Charles, 223; doubts 
raised' as to her legiti- 
macy, 222, 223 ; the con- 
tract withCHarles declined 
by his ministers, 223. 224 ; 
secret mission to Paris 
respecting a match be- 
tween her and the Dau- 
phin, 225 ; sends an 
emerald ring to Charles, 
V. 25J Charles breaks his 
contract with her,. 96- 
98; Wolsey renews the 
scheme of her contract 
with the Dauphin, 98 ; her 
sickness, vi. 28; heF stub- 
born nature, j6,6o; refuses 
to admit the justice of the 
laws depriving her and her 
mother of their titles and 
position, 5j; Anne pays 
her a visit at Hatfield 
Lodge, 5^ is recalled to 
court by me King, ^ 6 jj 
lies suggested to her by 
Chapuys, ib.; stocms to 
court the favour of Jane 
Seymour, 2 A_i defies 
Queen Anne, her jeal- 

ousy roused by the ques- 
tion of precedence be- 
tween her and Elizabeth, 
ib. ; message forwarded 
to her by Queen Anne 
when under condemna- 
tion in the Tower, 178, 179 
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Maximilian, Emperor of 
Germany, his iterance 
of the designs of Fernan- 
do, rv. u; suspects the 
designs of France on 
iU h's contention 
with Fernando respect- 
ing the regency of Castille 
settled by Amboise, 62i 
is invited by Louis to 
send bishops to the coun- 
cil at Pisa, i;^o; his dis- 
trust of Cardinal Carva- 
jal, ib.; his desire to be 
pope and saint, ib.; his 
treatment of the English 
ambassador, i;^o-i^2 ; his 
love of money, 1:^2; signs 
the articles of a league 
abandoning Louis, ; 
is induced by Fernando 
to break the treaty with 
Henry, i^,^; his aversion 
to the match with Henry’s 
sister Margaret, 164; his 
death, 238; his poverty, 
ib. 

Medici, Giuliano de, father 
of Clement V., v. 33, 34 
Melancthon invited to Eng- 
land by Anne, vi. ^ 
Melton, John, introduces 
Lord Percy to Anne Bo- 
leyn, v. 333 letter to him 
from Lord Percy when 
ordered by Wolsey to re- 
nounce his claim on Anne, 
4^ 49 

Mendicant friars, iv. 18, 31, 
V. 75 


Mendoza, agent of Charles 
in London, instructions 
from Charles respecting 
Catharine, v. 160, ihi 
Modeno, Rinaldo da, poi- 
sons Cardinal Bainbridge, 
IV. 167 

Moncada, Ugo de, incites 
Colonna to take spoil 
from the Pope, v. ii8, 
iiq; obliges the Pope to 
accept humiliating terms, 
119. i<l 6 

Montagu, Lord, threatened 
by Henry, iv. 243 ; is cast 
into the Tower from his 
connexion with Bucking- 
ham, V. 9j reasons for his 
hostility to Anne, vi. 131 ; 
one of the judges of Nor- 
reys and the other con- 
spirators, 

Montjoy, Lord, his noble 
qualities, iv. 38 ; his friend- 
ship with Erasmus, ib.; 
his marriage to Agnes de 
Venegas, maid of honour 
to Queen Catharine, 39; 
entreats Catharine to 
obey the Kingfs instruc- 
tions, vi.^; leaves Catha- 
rine’s service, 66 
Moors, popularity of a 
sacred war against, in 
England, rv. 1 18, iiq 
More, Sir Thomas, effect 
on his mind by the works 
of Luther, v. ^ endea- 
vours to prevail on Heniy 
to modify some of his 
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views in his “Defence,” 
61 ; is appointed chan- 
cellor, 235 ; his scholar- 
ship, ti.; his love to his 
church and country, 
his opposition to T yndale, 
ib. ; his zeal in buying up 
and burning Bibles, 236; 
is favoured by Catharine 
and Anne, iZ». ; his resigna- 
tion of the seals, yl 
will not acknowl^ge the 
King to be Head of the 
Church, Hi.; is tried and 
condemned, yz; is par- 
doned througnthe inter- 
cession of Anne, 2 ii 's 
againlodgedintheTower, 
83 ; his execution, ib. 

Monano, his description of 
the physical beauty of 
Henry, v. 109 

Naples, Fernando applies 
to Pope Julius for the fief 
of, HL S9, 66 

Navarre, Queen of, her 
blamelessiife, iv.5^ Fer- 
nando’s wicked ^signs 
against her, 3^ 53 

Navarre, F emando’s unscru- 
pulous conduct towards it, 
IV. 123; is occupied by 
tlie tro<ms of Alva, 126 

Neville, Ralph, is sup- 

g lanted in his suit by the 
arl of Surrey, IV. 176 
Newgate Street, church of 
the Franciscan Order in, 
IV. 217 


Norfolk, Duke of (i), his 
opposition to the Spanish 
party surrounding Catha- 
rine, IV. 134 ; is present at 
the renunciation of the 
Archduke Charles by 
Mary Tudor, 173; ap- 
points Anne Boleyn to 
attend Mary Tudor on 
her leaving England for 
France, 174; is appointed 
judge in the trial of Diego, 
180; conducts Mary and 
her attendants to France, 
iqo; is requested by Louis 
to reduce the household 
of Mary, igi ; his feel- 
ings towards Suffolk and 
Wolsey, ib.; presides at 
the trial of the Duke of 
Buckingham, 242, 243 ; his 
death and burial, v. yo 
Norfolk, Duchess of (QT T^er 
opinion respectingCatha- 
rine as the wife of Prince 
Arthur, iv. 20, 134; is 
chosen godmother to the 
Princess Mary, 213 
Norfolk, Duke of his re- 
lations with his family, 
V. 70 ; his prejudice against 
the Boleyns, y^ yjJ 
annoyance at neing de- 
prived of the manor of 
Hunsdon,^! ; his persecu- 
tion of Anne Boleyn, 
his advice respecting the 
treatment of the legates 
Campeggio and Wols^, 
V. 223 ; his cold reception 
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ofWolsey at Grafton, 224; 
his altercation with Wol- 
sey, 226, succeeds 
Wolsey as President of 
the Council, 2.V1 ; his en- 
mity to Wolsey, 24Q; his 
opposition to Henry’s 
match with Lady Anne, 
240-242 ; his jealousy of 
brother-in-law and 
family, ih. ; his plans with 
respect to his children, 
240, 241 ; his conversa- 
tions with Chapuys re- 
specting the appointment 
of Wiltshire as ambas- 
sador to Charles, 241, 
242; his altercation in the 
House of Lords with 
Bishop Fisher, vi. ^ in- 
duces Henry to send Wol- 
sey to York, 15J sternly 
informs Chapuys that 
papal mandates cannot 
be put in force in England, 
24; his jealousy of Anne 
Boleyn, ^ his dealings 
with Bess Holland, ib.\ 
receives a bribe from 
Charles, ^ 2^j joins in 
a plot against Anne, ^ 
30; is required with his 
fellow-conspirators to an- 
nounce to Catharine the 
King’s displeasure at her 
intrigues, 31 ; Catharine’s 
scornful answer to him, 
ib.; changes his line of 
conduct, 33, 34 ; his daugh- 
ter Lady Mary married to 


theDuke ofRichmond, ^ 
55J his fresh motives 
hating Anne, 333 presides 
at the trial of Dacres, 73; 
threatens Cromwell, 2^ 
his retirement from court, 
79, 80; his desire to have 
the Duke and Duchess of 
Richmond near his person 
refused, ^ declines to 
go to Ireland, ih; his re- 
turn to court, ^ his 
haughty language to 
Anne, ^ her scathing 
reply to him , ib . ; his en- 
mity to the priesthood, 
82, 83; his rudeness to 
Anne, no; takes a part 
in the arrest of Anne, 122, 
123 ; is present at the trial 
of Norreys and the other 
prisoners, 134; permis- 
sion gp-anted to him to 
select Anne’s judges from 
her accusers, 138; pro- 
nounces sentence on 
Anne, 162; and on Roch- 
ford, 164; his visits to 
Rochford and Anne in 
the Tower and their re- 
sult, 164, 163 ; his desire 
that Anne should be 
executed privately over- 
ruled, 179, iJ8a 
Norfolk, Duchess of (2), 
Lady Elizabeth Stafford 
daughter of the Duke of 
Buckingham, iv. 176; her 
attachment to RaT^ Ne- 
ville, ib . ; her marriage to 
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the Earl of Surrey, ib.; 
upholds the rights of Ca- 
tharine, 182, 18.^; her feel- 
lings towards her hus- 
band, VI. 2JJ, assists Ca- 
tharine in her appeal to 
the Pope, ^ 2& 

Norreys, Henry, his birth 
and parentage, v. qoj 
takes a part m the em- 
bassy sent by Frangois to 
propose a match between 
the Dauphin and Princess 
Mary, ^ honours and 
estates conferred on him 
by Henry, ib.; his be- 
haviour to Wolsey at 
Grafton, 224, 225; Wol- 
sey’s gratitude to him for 
his good news, 2.^4; is, 
with Heneage, best man 
at Henry’s marriage to 
Anne, vi. loss of his 
first wife, 107; Anne is 
desirous that he should 
marry Madge Shelton, ib. ; 
takes a part in the jousts 
at Greenwich, 121 ; his 
conversation with the 
King, ib . ; indig^nantly re- 
fuses to perjure himself, 
ib.; his arrest and com- 
mittal to the Tower, 126; 
declares .the Queen’s in- 
nocence, ib.; the King 
sends to him a messenger, 
offering pardon if he will 
confess, 167; his reply, 
16.; his deatn, i6g, 170 
Northumberland, of, 


order given for his arrest 
on the execution of Buck- 
ingham, V. ^ places his 
son Percy as a hostage in 
Wolsey’s hands, ib. ; con- 
tracts with Shrewsbury a 
match between Lord 
Percy and Lady Mary 
Talbot, SU receives 
a peremptory summons 
from Wolsey to come to 
London, 44J is required 
by Wolsey to force his 
son to renounce Anne 
Boleyn, 45J his interview 
with his son and its re- 
sult, 46-50 


Offaly, Lord, son of Kildare, 
revolts against the go- 
vernment, VI. jSj Butler 
declines to listen to his 
rebellious proposals , ib. ; 
kills Allen, Archbishop 
of Dublin, ^ is cap- 
tured, go| ms life is 
spared, ib. 

Orange, v. i^; his victory, 

20.1 

Ormond, Thomas Butler, 
seventh Earl of, his claim 
to the earldom of Wilt- 
shire, IV. 23J his royal an- 
cestry, ib.; his relation- 
ship to the Boleyns, ^ 
24; presents to Sir Tho- 
mas Boleyn the white 
ivory horn, 226; his death, 
ib. 
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Ormond, Earl of. See Sir 
Thomas Boleyn 

Ortiz, letters of Catharine 
to him, VI. 10-12, 

Ossory, Lord^ See Piers 
Butler. 

Pace, Secretary, seeks from 
Wakfeld andStafileo their 
views as to the validity 
of the King’s marriage 
with Cathanne, v. ^ 
takes up his residence at 
Syon, to.; his conversa- 
tion with Henry as to the 
power of kings in the 
matter of marriage, 66, 

Parker, chaplain to Anne, 
her kindness to him, vi. 
45 

Parre, Sir Thomas, iv. 6.1, 

Parre, Catharine, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Parre, 
sixth wife of Henry, rv. 

Passano, assistance given 
by him to Gramont, v. 
1.^0; sent by Louise of 
Savoy on a secret mission 
to England, gy, ^ 

Paul III. (Alessanoro Far- 
nese), his election, vi. 
86 ; is an advocate for the 
divorce, ih.\ changes his 
opinion after his acces- 
sion to the Papacy, ih.; 
his illegitimate children, 
ih.; at the command of 


Charles prepares to lay 
England under an inter- 
dict, I'ft./ fears to publish 
the interdict, 87 

Pavia, Francois defeated 
and taken captive in the 
battle of, V. 8d 

Pembroke, Marchioness of. 
See Anne Boleyn 

PenshurstPark, Sir Thomas 
Boleyn the ranger of, v. 

i£ 

Percy, Lord Henry, his per- 
sonal appearance, v. jij 
his fattier Northumber- 
land wishes him to marry 
Shrewsbury’s daughter, 
ih. ; his opposition to this 
match, ih.; is left by 
Northumberland as a 
nostage in the hands of 
Wolsey, falls in love 
with Anne Boleyn, 
his stormy interview with 
Wolsey, 39-43 ; is ordered 
by Wolsey to renounce 
his claim on Anne, 4^ 43J 
his father summoned to 
town by Wolsey, 44J his 
interview with his father, 
46, 47 ; his letter to Mel- 
ton, 48 _j 49J is forced to 
marry Lady Maiy Talbot, 
49; his hatred of Wolsey, 
1 17 ^ loss of his domestic 
happiness, VI. sepa- 
rates from his wife, 

19; arrests Wolsey in Ca- 
wood Castle on a charge 
of high treason, ; swears 
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that Anne had never 
pledged her troth to him, 
1 17.^ ; is present at the 
trial of Anne, i ^S; leaves 
the court before the sen- 
tence is pronounced, 1H2 
Peterborough, Catharine 
buried in the cathedral 
of, VI. 106 

Peto, Father, his friendship 
• with Bishop Fisher, iv. 
18; interrupts a royal 
chaplain while preaching 
before the King, vi. ^ 
is taken into custody, 
is created a cardinal, ^ 
Plantagenet, Anne, her mar- 
riage to Lord Howard, 
IV. 20 } royal grants be- 
stowed upon her, ^ her 
death, and burial inThet- 
ford Priory, 175 
Plantagenet, S^garet, is 
chosen governess to Mary, 
IV. 221 

Pleine reports to Margue- 
rite on the personal ap- 
pearance of Mary Tudor, 
IV. 164 

Pole,ITatharine, appointed 
nurse to the infant Mar)’, 
rv. 221 

.Pole, Reginald, on the num- 
ber of the children of 
Henry and Catharine, v. 
64; asks Bishop Stokes- 
ley to advise Henry to 
put away Anne, vi. 1 13, 
l{A 

Pole, Richard de la, heads 


a rebellion in Ireland , v. 
^ ; his death at the battle 
of Pavia, 25 

Poles, their enmity to Anne, 
VI. 5^ 

Pollara 7 one of the crown 
lawyers, his boisterous 
conduct at the trial of 
Anne, vi. 160 

Poynings, .Sir Edward, sent 
by Wolsey on an embassy 
to the imperial court, iv. 
122 

Poyntz, Bessie, nurse of the 
infant prince, iv. i ^ 

Privy chamber, rules of the, 
V. 22 

Puebla, Gonsalvo, v. ri8; 
appointed by Chai’les his 
household priest, ih^ 
holds secret intercourse 
with the rebel Desmond, 
207 

Quifiones, Francisco, pre- 
vails on the Pope to make 
a separate peace with 
Lannoi, V. 12s, 127; his 
ower as general of the 
ranciscan Order, 162; 
is employed by Charles 
to obtain conditions of 
peace from the Pope, 
164; is sent by Charles 
to England to incite the 
Franciscan Order to act 
in favour of Catharine, 
164; goes to Rome with 
instructions forbidding 
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the Pope to make any 
concession in the matter 
of Catharine’s divorce, ib. ; 
is denounced by Bryan 
to Henry, 218 ; advises 
Clement to act with 
Charles , ib. ; proposes 
that Catharine’s cause 
should be heard in Rome, 
2iq; calumnies put forth 
by him, vi. l2 

Redland Marsh, iv. 14.^ 
Reformation, circumstances 
which gave rise to it, v. 
S8, S9; its progress in 
Lngland, vi. 9, 10, 12, 1.^ 
Reformers, effect produced 
on them by the arrest of 
Queen Anne, vi. ijo 
Reine Blanche, La, IV. 204- 
208 

Renee, daughter of Louis 
and Anne of France, is 
contracted to Charles, iv. 
150, 1 =;i, 166; Bourbon 
falls in love with her, v. 
76; is pledged to Ercole 
da^Este, 147 ; Wolsey de- 
sires a union between 
her and King Henry, 1^2, 

Rhese, Sir, ap Thomas, his 
relations with the How- 
ards, IV. 21^ his readiness 
to rebel, vi. 301 his re- 
bellion, seizure, and exe- 
cution in the Tower, 34 
Rhodes, knights of, v, 54 
Rich and Risby, Fathers, 


visit Catharine in Buck- 
den, VI. ^ ^ are ar- 
rested and thrown into 
the Tower, 6 ^ their exe- 
cution, 74, 2^ 

Richmond^Duke of. See 
Henry Fitzroy. 

Richmond Palace , beauty of 
its surrounding scenery, 
IV. il, 44J residence 
of Henry and Catharine 
prince bom 
at, 105; grand pageant 
at, no, deaths at, 116,147, 
148 

Robertet, treasurer of 
France, his reports on 
the proposition of Henry 
to Frangois to invade 
Spain, IV. 208, 209 

Rochford, Baron (i). See 
Sir Thomas Boleyn. 

Rochford, Baron See 
George Boleyn. 

Rojas, Maria de, maid of 
honour to Catharine, her 
attacliment to her mis- 
tress, IV. 2^ ^ 187-189; 
her intended^ marriage 
with Lord Stanley de- 
feated by the intrigues of 
Elvira, iM; marries Lord 
Willoughby, ib.; deatli of 
her husband, v. loi, i’^.^, 
I34J Wolsey’s treatment 
of her, 134; lier defiance 
of Wolsey, ib.; her ser- 
vices to Cnapuys, VI. i co- 
ma; contrives to enter 
Kimbolton, ib.; Catha- 
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rine dies in her arms, 
104 

Rome, sacked by the troops 
of Bourbon, v. 127, 128 ; 
rupture of the Church of 
England from, VI. ^ ^ 
22 , 21 

Roncesvalles, Pass of, cap- 
tured by the French, iv. 

135 

Rosso, informs the Signory 
of Francois’ intention to 
marry Henry’s daughter, 
V. 120 

Rovere, Galeotto della, ap- 

{ )ointed Protector of Eng- 
and in Rome, iv. 3^ fails 
in his attack on Ferrara, 
112 

Russell, Sir John, one of 
Heniys gentlemen of the 
chamber, v. 31J is en- 
gaged in a mission to 
Italy, 115J goeswithWyat 
to Rome , 118; money 
taken by him to Clement 
from Henry, 121 ; visits 
Charles of Savoy, 122; 
informs the Pope that 
Henry desires his sanc- 
tion of a family alliance 
with France, 124; is 
troubled by the supine- 
ness of Francois, 125; 
accident to him, 125, 126 
Ruthal, Secretary of State, 
rv. ^ receives instruc- 
tions from Henty to ar- 
range the details of a 
league with .Fernando 


against the infidels, 2 h 
72; calls in the aid of Fox, 
72; is deceived by Caroz, 
73, 24 ) articles of the 
r^gue drawn out by him 
and Caroz, ^ suc- 
ceeds Fox in the privy 
seals, 221 

Sackville, Thomas, the poet, 
is related to the Boleyns, 
V. ^ VI. &2 

Salisbury Court, Henry’s 
troth pledged to Catha- 
rine at, IV. 8 

Sampson , ambassador in 
Spain, informs Wolsey of 
the contract of Charles 
with Isabel of Portugal, 
V. on the validity of 
Catharine’s marriage with 
Henr)', 1^7, 140; takes 
from Zouch the “Obe- 
dience of a Christian 
Man,” and gives it to 
Wolsey, 168, 169 

Sanchez, Father, on the 
license granted to con- 
fessors, IV. 40 

Sanga, papal secretary, re- 
flects on the conduct of 
Wolsey, V. 211 ; asserts 
that if Henry lays aside 
all thoughts of a divorce, 
the Pope will entertain 
the project of a marriage 
between his son and 
daughter, ib. 

Sauvage, Chancellor of the 
Emperor Charles, de- 
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ceives the English en- 
voys, V. 28 

Savage, Anne, waits on 
Lady Anne at her mar- 
riage with Henry, vi. ^ 
Savoy, Louise of. Duchess 
d’Angouleme, Claude and 
Renee consigned to her 
care by Queen Anne, rv. 
166; her singular passion 
for Bourbon, v. ^ this 
not being reciprocated 
she seeks to rum Bour- 
bon, ib.\ on the policy 
of Francois marrying 
Henry’s daughter Mary, 
120 

Seymour, Jane, engages 
King Henry in a love in- 
trigue, VI. 2U Anne dis- 
covers her sitting on 
Henry’s knee, no; the 
part assigned to her in 
Lady Exeter’s plot against 
Anne, im; is married to 
Henry on the day of 
Anne’s execution, 189; 
the low opinion formed 
of her by Chapuys, 189, 
190; dies in giving birth 
to a son, 190 

Shaxton invited to court by 
Anne, vi. 4 s ; is appointed 
bishop of SMisbury, ^ 
Shelton, Lady!, appointed 
governess to Elizabeth, 
VI. 5^ is advised by Anne 
to ^opt a gentle mode 
of treatment to Mary, 92 
Shelton, Madge, her love 


affairs, vi. 106; Anne de- 
sires a marriage between 
her and Norreys, 107, mS 

Shelton, Sir John, his rela- 
tionship to the Boleyns, 
V. 20 ‘ 

Sheriff Hutton, v. ^ 

Shrewsbury, Lord Stew-ard, 

IV. ^ lands at Calais in 
command of the English 
troops, f^9; his daughter 
contracted to Lord Percy, 

V. il 

.Signory. See Venice. 

Skeffington, is supplanted 
by Kildare, vi. causes 
Kildare to be summoned 
before the council, ih . ; is 
reinforced by Brereton, 
So 

Smeaton, Mark, his con- 
versation with Anne, vi. 
1 19, 120; is brought be- 
fore the council, 120; is 
lodged in the Tower, ih.-, 
his confession, ib.\ his 
offence against Anne, 153 ; 
denies the charge of com- 
passing the King’s death, 
iS.i; ; his trial and death, 
170 

Somersham, Catharine de- 
clines to live there, vi. 
^64 

Spinelli , chamberlain of 
Pope Leo, his reception 
at St. Paul’s, IV. 159, 161 ; 
forwards to the Signory 
an account of the revels 
in York Place, v. 118 
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Spurs, battle of the, iv. ^ 
St. Alban’s Abbey, visit of 
Wolsey to, v. 2^ 

St. Alban’s, offered by 
Henry to Catharine as a 
place for her retirement 
from the world, vi. 

St. Andrews, death of Arch- 
bishop of, at Flodden 
Field, IV. 

St. Angelo, Clement a pri- 
soner in, v. i6<;; Clement’s 
escape fron^ 166, 167 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
IV. ^ 2^ 2^ in; his 
ivory horn in the posses- 
sion of the Butlers, ^ 
Stafford, Lord Henry, bro- 
ther of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, has a place at 
court, IV. 2^ the earldom 
of Wiltshire conferred on 
him, orders given for 
his arrest on the death of 
Buckingham, v. 3. 
Stafileo, Giovanni, papal 
nuncio in France, v. 6^ 
his opinion asked as to 
the validity of the mar- 
riage of Henry and Catha- 
rine, ^ 6^ his views 
stated, ib.', K instructed 
by the kings of FraiKe 
and England to devote 
his powers to the pro- 
curing from the Pope a 
divorce, 

Stanley, Lora, his intended 
match with Maria de 


Rojas frustrated by El- 
vira, IV. i58 

Stile, account by, of the 
treatment of the army of 
Guienne by Fernamdo, 
IV, L2Z 

Stokesley, Bishop, his an- 
swer to Pole when asked 
to advise Henry to put 
away Anne, vi. 1 y. 

Surrey, Thomas, Earl of (i), 
his opinion on the legality 
of tne union of Queen 
Catharine and Henry, rv. 
14; his influence at the 
court of Henry, y, 20, 
6q; his family and con- 
nexions, 20, ^ his op- 
position to Queen Catha- 
rine and the Spanish 
policy, ih.; is selected as 
sponsor to the infant 
prince, 108; his plan for 
the attack of the French, 
120, 121 ; defeats the 
Scots at Flodden Field, 
142, i4j{; is created Duke 
of Norfolk, 144. .See Duke 
of Norfolk (1} 

Surrey, Earl >f (2}, his 
marriage to Anne Plan- 
tagenet, rv. 2^ assists 
Dorset in the command 
of the army of Guienne, 
124; his disgust at the 
treatment of the troops 
by Fernando, 126. 127; on 
the resignation of Dorset, 
conducts the troops back 
to England, >34^ death 
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of his wife, Anne Plan- 
tagenet, 17=;; marries 
L.adv Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 176; appointed de- 
puty of Ireland, v. ipj 
flavours the match of 
James Butler with Anne 
Boleyn, 10, it. u, ^ 7 , 
S8; succeeds Shrewsbury 
in the command in the 
north, his anxiety that 
Lord Percy should re- 
sume his wardenship, ^ 
32J recommends Piers 
Butler to be his deputy 
in Ireland, 15 ; on the 
death of his father, suc- 
ceeds to the title Duke 
of Norfolk. See Duke of 
Norfolk (3) 

Sweating-sickness, its na- 
ture and symptoms, v. 
184-188; its fr^uent oc- 
currence in England, ; 
Holinshed on its fatality, 
185, l86 

Syon, Pace takes up his 
residence there, v. ^ 
monks of, condemned to 
death by Norfolk, vi. 81 

Talbois, Gilbert, ward of 
Wolsey, is married to 
Elizabeth Blount, v. 8i, 
83 

Talbot, Lady Mary, her 
contract with Lord Percy, 
V. uj Lord Percy’s aver- 
sion to this contract, 1^ 


her connexions in the 
north of England, 49J 
Wolsey forces Percy to 
marry her, ib.; her un- 
happy domestic life, vi. 
18 

Tetzel, his hostility to Lu- 
ther, V. 6q 

Thetford Priory, burial of 
Anne Plantagenet at, iv. 
175 ; burial of the Eluke 
of Norfolk at, v. 70 
Toumay, capture of, by 
Henry, iv. L 4 I 
Tournelles, Les, palace of, 

IV. ^ 

Tower, prisoners in the, — 
Lord Courtney, iv. ioq ; 
Pole, 141 ; Montagu and 
Abergavenny, v. Sir 
Henry Wyat, 2^ Lord 
Exeter, Vi. nj Sir Rhese 
ap Thomas, Rich and 
Risby, ^ ^ Abell, 7^ 
Lord Dacres, 2 SJ Lord 
Kildare, 78; More and 
Fisher, Lord Offaly, 
QO, I laj Sir William Brere- 
ton, iiq; Mark Smeaton, 
120; Anne Boleyn, 12:1; 
George Boleyn, 125 ; Nor- 
reys, Weston, Wyat, ib . ; 
Anne lodged in royal 
state at, the night before 
her coronation, VL 42 
Tower Hill, execution of 
Norreys and his fellow-r 
prisoners on the, vi. ihS 
T«»stall, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, his hostility to the 
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circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, V. 2.^6; his visit to 
Catharine at Kimbolton, 
VI. 

Twelftn-night pageant at 
Richmond Palace, rv. lid 

Tyndale, William, on the 
influence acquired by 
Wolsey over Henry, rv. 
IPS; his exile at Ant- 
werp, V. 167; writes his 
“Obedience of a Chris- 
tian Man,” 168; translates 
with Coverdale the Pen- 
tateuch, ib.; his writings 
condemned in England, 
ib.; attempts to suppress 
his works unavailing, 2os, 
2 q 6; attacks Wolsey in 
his “Practise of Pre- 
lates,” 221 ; presents a 
copy of his Testament, 
printed on vellum, to 
Anne, vi. 4^ is inveigled 
by the Emperor’s coun- 
cillors from Antwerp, 1 14; 
is confined in the castle 
of Vilvorde, ib. 

Vatican broken into by the 
soldiers of Colonna, v. 
LL 2 

Venegas, Agnes de, maid 
of honour to Catharine, 
married to Lord Montjoy, 

rv. 2^ 39 

Venice, 1 fs fleet, rv. 1 1 ; 
papal censures laid upon 
It, ib.; Christian league 
-against it, ib.; King 


Henry’s inclination to be- 
friend it, n, Fer- 
nando’s evil designs 

against it, 11-13; sur- 
renders Apulia and its 
forts to S pam, 56 ; Henry’s 
proposal for the formation 
of a league for her defence 
how entertained by Louis 
and Fernando, 57-59; 
Henry sends an ainbai^ 
sador on its behalf to 
Pope Julius, 66 _^ sends 
letters ^of congratulation 
to Henry on the birth of 
an infant prince, ^ 

Vich, envoy of Fernando 
at the court of Rome, iv. 
67, 71, 95. 96. 97, 98, 157. 

158 

Vives, Luis, Catharine’s 
desire to secure him as 
her advocate assented to 
by Henry, v. 203 ; writes 
in Catharine’s defence, 
209 

Wakfeld, Richard, his 
knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, v. ^ 6 ^ his 
opinion of the validity of 
the King’s marriage with 
Catharine, sought out by 
Pace, 6 ^ his conclusions 
given, ^ 6 ^ proves that 
the divine law prohibits 
the marriage of a brother’s 
widow, 154; proves that 
Henry has been living in 
sin for twenty years, 206 
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Walsinghain , our Lady of 
the Grey Friars in, Henry 
performs a pilgrimage to, 

IV. Ill 

Waltham Abbey, Henry’s 
residence at, v. l&2 

Wanstead Manor, renuncia- 
tion at, by Mary Tudor 
of her contract with 
Charles, iv. 17^, 174 

Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, his high re- 
putation as a lawyer, IV. 
15 ; his patronage of 
leaned men, 211;; his 
desire for reformation in 
Church and State, ih. ; his 
views respecting the mar- 
riage of Catharine and 
Henry, 1^ ^ preaches a 
sermon before the first 
parliament of Henry, ^ 
IS selected as sponsor Tor 
the infant prince, 108; 
receives Spinelli at St. 
Paul’s, I so, 161 : his recall 
to court, 160; resigns the 
seals, 2t j, ; ceases his at- 
tendance at the council, 
160; lays before the bench 
of bishops the validity of 
the marriage of the King 
with Catharine, v. 62J his 
conference with Wolsey 
at Hartford, 140, 141 ; his 
joy at hearing what Henry 
had done for the Pope, 
141 ; his death, vi. 41 

Westhorpe Hall, vi. 48^ £4, 

History oj Uw Queens. VI, 


Westminster, treaty of, v. 
142; coronation of Anne 
m, VI. 42, 44 

Westminster Palace, v. 237 

Weston, Francis, a gentle- 
manof the privy chamber, 
V.<j2j his petulant remark 
to Anne, VI. 106; his arrest, 
123 ; is placed in the 
Tower, ib.', his denial of 
the charges brought 
against him, 133 ; exer- 
tions made on his behalf 
to procure a pardon, 167, 
168; Henry’s answer to 
the applicants, ib.-, his 
death, 

Whittington builds a library 
in the Franciscan church 
in Newgate Street, iv. 
217 

Wilton Abbey, election of 
the abbess of, v. 

Wiltshire, earldom oij rival 
claimants for, IV. 23 ; con- 
ferred on Henry Stafford, 
the brother of the Duke 
of Buckingham, 433 after 
Stafford’s death is con- 
ferred on Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, v. 244 

Windsor Pal^e, iv. 8^ 
feast given by Henry at, 

Wing^ld, Sir Richard, one 
of the ambassadors to the 
imperial court, iv. 13 1 ; 
on the ambition of 
Frangois, 210. 

Winter, Tom, son of Car* 
iS 
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dinal Wolsey, his school- 
boy days, V. 1 15; livings 
conferred on him, ii>, 
116; is made Dean of 
Wells, I S 4 ; Henry refuses 
to make him Bishop of 
Durham, 194 

Wolman, Father, informs 
Wolsey that the King 
was displeased with him 
about the “secret matter,” 
V. 140 

Wolsey, Cardinal, his birth 
and parentage, iv. 101 ; 
finds at college patrons 
in Dorset and Nanfan, 102; 
his delight in work, ib.-, 
is introduced by Nanfan 
to Bishop Fox, ^ is re- 
commended to Henry the 
Seventh, 102, los; his 
tastes and character, los; 
insinuates himself into 
the good graces of Henry 
the Eighth, 10.^, 104; his 
amours , 104; receives 

from Henry the par- 
sonage of St. Bride, 104, 
105; ascendency gained 
by him over Henry, 

105, 107; arranges the 
details for the christen- 
ing of the infant prince, 

106, 107; is summoned to 
the council, 107; his plan 
for the attack of the 
French, 121 ; sends Sir 
Edward Poynings and Sir 
Thomas Boleyn as an 
embassy to the court of 


Maximilian, 121, 122; ac- 
companies Henry to 
France, 140; Henry con- 
fers on him the bishopric 
of Tournay, 141; his in- 
trigues that Francisca de 
Grimaldi should be em- 
ployed in the service of 
Catharine, 145^ 146; his 
conversation with Pleine 
on the contract of the 
Archduke Charles with 
Mary Tudor not being 
observed, 165; his love 
of money, 167, 168 ; 

makes terms with Louis, 
ib.; with the Duke of Nor- 
folk selects the attendants 
of Mary on her marriage 
to Louis, 191 ; feelings 
with which he is regarded 
by Norfolk, ib^ obtains 
for Suffolk the appoint- 
ment of ambassacfor to 
France, 197; his secret 
instructions to Suffolk, 
204; his letters to Suffolk 
respecting his marriage 
to Mary, 207; is created 
a cardinal 211 ; is chosen 
godfather to the Princess 
Mary, ib^ aspires to the 
Papacy, 214, v. yj suc- 
ceeds Warham m the 
seals, 21 s ; receives a 
bribe from Francois, 24 4 ; 
Alessandro writes to him 
respecting Catharine’s 
conduct, 2.^7; Bucking- 
ham’s haughty conduct 
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towards him, 241, 242; 
his distribution of the 
estates of Buckingham, 
V. 8; imprisons and 
threatens the connexions 
of Buckingham, 9; de- 
sires to bring about a 
match between Anne 
Boleyn and James Butler, 
10-12; his intrigues in the 
courts of Europe, 12; his 
anger on ascertaining that 
Lord Percy was gaining 
the affections of Anne, 
33 1 38, 39-43; summons 
Northumberland to Lon- 
don, 44-46; removes Anne 
from court, 49; Anne vows 
to be revenged on him 
for separating Percy from 
her, 50; is thwarted in 
his desire to be Pope by 
Manuel and Charles, 51, 
52; congratulates Giulio 
on his accession to the 
holy chair, 54, 55; his 
differences with Rome, 
55; his powers as papal 
legate, io.; threatens the 
Pope, 55, 56; Clement’s 
answer to him, 57, 58; as- 
sists the King in writing 
the “Defence,” 60; re- 
ceives a papal breve au- 
thorising him to discon- 
tinue the sale of marriage 
dispensations, 75, 76; his 
secret instructions to 
Clerk, the agent at the 
Vatican, 79; connives at 


Henry’s connexion with 
Elizabeth Blount, 81; 
stands sponsor to Henry 
Fitzroy,i 7 ».; marries Eliza- 
beth Blount to Gilbert 
Talbois, 81, 82; presses 
Charles to decide as to 
his marriage with Mary, 
95 ; hears from Spain 
Charles’s intention to 
marry Isabel of Portugal, 
96; is desirous of having 
an alliance with France, 
98; his schemes for bring- 
ing about a closer alli- 
ance between England 
and France, 100; his hos- 
tility to Charles, 103; im- 
prisons Charles’s ambas- 
sador, De Praet, ib . ; burns 
the treaty of Windsor, 
ib. ; makes preparation 
for a meeting tjetween 
Henry and Frangois, 106; 
puts his son into the 
church, 1 1 5 ; heaps livings 
upon his son, 115, 116; 
misunderstands the na- 
ture of Henry’s relations 
with Arme Boleyn, 116; 
gives a grand supper at 
York Place, 117-119; 
Henry begins to suspect 
him of lukewarmness, 
121 ; his negotiations with 
Gramont, 130, 131; de- 
ceives Catharine as to the 
appeal to the Pope, 133; 
his treatment of Lady Wil- 
loughby, 133, 134; his 

x8* 
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arguments with' Bishop 
Fisher, 139; is informed of 
the suspicion of the King 
as to his sincerity in the 
matter of thedivmrce, 140; 
his humble submission to 
the King, ih.; his con- 
ference with Warham at 
Dartford, ih.; goes to 
France, 147; does not ap- 
prove of Father Knight’s 
mission, 152; earnestly 
beseeches the King to 
entertain the match with 
Renee, ih.; his hostility 
to the new doctrines, 153; 
his numerous enemies, 
I53> 154: his venality de- 
nounced by Charles, 154; 
makes his son Dean of 
Wells and his daughter 
Abbess of Salisbury, ih.; 
changes his views re- 
specting the marriage of 
the King to Anne, 155; 
desires Clement to grant 
him a papal breve giving 
him full powers, ih . ; his 
duplicity, 157; desires 
Catharine to submit her 
case to him as papal le- 
gate, 158; Charles pro- 
poses to him that the 
King’s son Fitzroy should 
marry Maria of Portugal, 
160; entreats Clement to 
revoke his legatine pow- 
ers, 16 1 ; Chapuys sug- 
gests to secure him by 
briber)^ ih . ; Henr)' obliges 


him to restore the for- 
biddenbook to Anne, 169; 
indignantly remonstrates 
against the falsehoods re- 
specting Anne reported 
to the Pope, 169; letter to 
him from Anne, 174, 175; 
Bellay and he think that 
Henry’s love to Anne is de- 
creasing, 176; receives the 
papal breve by the hands 
of Fox, 179-181; precau- 
tions taken by him against 
the sweating sickness, 
1 87, 1 88 ; his abject terror, 
ih. ; Henry writes to cheer 
him up 188; is severely 
reprimanded by Henry 
for his conduct in electing 
Isabeljordan to be abbess 
of Wilton Abbey, 189-193 ; 
his humble submission to 
Henr)', 193; the King re- 
fuses to grant the see of 
Durham to his son, 194; 
his interviews with Cam- 
peggio 197-199; informs 
Campeggio of Catharine’s 
desire that her case should 
be tried in court, 203, 204 ; 
his hostility to the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, 
205, 206; urges Clement 
in a secret note not to 
concede a dispensation 
for the King’s marriage, 
206 ; suggests to the Pope 
to allow the King two 
wives, 209, 210; is sus- 
pected of double-dealing 
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by Bryan, 210; is implored 
by Clement to induce 
Catharine to enter a re- 
ligious house, 21 1 ; Fran- 
(;ois warns Suffolk to be- 
ware of him, 21 1, 212; 
presides with Campeggio 
over the court convened 
for the trial of the divorce 
case, 212; his retort on 
Suffolk’s outcry' against 
cardinals, 215, 216; his 
secret letter to the Pope 
discovered by Bryan, 2 17; 
his detestation of parlia- 
ments, 218; charges 
brought against him by 
the peers, 220; signs of 
his approaching fall, 221 ; 
is suspected of breaking 
open one of Anne’s ca- 
binets, 222 ; his cool re- 
ception at Grafton, 224; 
his conversation with 
Henry respecting the se- 
cret letter, 225, 227; his 
altercation with Norfolk, 
226, 227; Anne contrives 
that he should not see 
the King again, 228; Dur- 
ham House conveyed by 
him to Rochford, 231; 
Hampton Court yielded 
to the King, ih . ; two bills 
prepared against him by 
Hales, 232, 233; pleads 
guilty to • the charges 
brought against him and 
sues the King for mercy, 
ib . ; is condemned by the 


courts of King’s Bench 
and the Star Chamber, 
ih.‘, is required to yield 
his property to the crown, 
and to lay down his com- 
missions from the Pope, 
234; receives a ring from 
the King with a cheering 
message, ih . ; his gratitude 
to Norreys for bringing 
him the message, ih . ; the 
King sends his physician. 
Butts, to attend him in 
his sickness, vi. 14; Nor- 
folk induces the King to 
send him to York, 15; 
again advocates the cause 
of Catharine, and engages 
in treasonable intrigues, 
16; is arrested by Lord 
Percy in Cawood Castle, 
19; is taken in charge by 
Kingston, 20; had been 
told by a sorcerer to be- 
ware of Kingston , ib . ; is 
unable through illness to 

E roceed, ib . ; is taken to 
eicester Abbey, ih.) his 
death, ih. 

Woodstock, Henry’ and 
Catharine’s residence at, 
IV. 220, V. 222 
Wyats, the, a Yorkshire 
family, v. 24; their con- 
nexion with the Boleyns, 
ib. 

Wyat, Sir Henry’, his attach- 
ment to the Lancastrian 
cause, V. 24; is confined 
in the Tower, ib.) King 
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Richard vainly endea- 
vours to induce him to 
join his cause, 24, 25; 
extraordinary account of 
his preservation by a cat, 
25; is set at liberty by 
Henry VII., ib . ; honours 
conferred upon him, ib.; 
his answer to the council 
when examined on the 
conduct of his wife to- 
wards the Abbot of Box- 
ley, 26, 27; his family, 
27, 28 

Wyat, Lady, her treatment 
of the Abbot of Boxley, 
V. 26 

Wyat, Margaret, married to 
Sir Antony Lee, v. 29 

Wyat, Thomas, the poet, 
adventure when a boy 
with a lion’s whelp, v. 27, 
28; his progress at col- 
lege, ib.; his travels in 
France and Italy, ib.; 
marries the daughter of 
Lord Cobham, 29 ; selects 
Anne Boleyn as his ideal 
love, ib.; his banishment, 
70; his position in the 
court of Henry, 91, 92; 
Henry’s partiality for his 
company, 114; goes on a 
mission to the Pope, 123; 
arrives at Venice, 126; has 
an audience with Doge 
Gritti, ib. ; visits Alphonso 
d’Este, ib. ; is taken cap- 

THE 


tive by Bourbon, ib. ; es- 
capes, and reaches Rome, 
1 26, 1 27 ; his return to Eng- 
land, 149; his fondness 
for the company of Anne, 
ib.; rouses the jealousy 
of the King, 150; asks if 
a man cannot repent of 
his sin without the Pope’s 
leave, 206; his reply to 
the slanders against Anne, 
VI. 18; his arrest, 125; is 
lodged in the Tower, ib.; 
the Great Reform pro- 
moted by him, 13 1 ; is re- 
leased from custody, 149 ; 
his wife and sister al- 
lowed to visit Anne in the 
Tower, 177, 178; his sister 
Margaret accompanies 
her to the scaffold, 185; 
Anne sends him a kind 
message, 187 
Wycliffe, John, popularity 
of his aoctrines among 
the clergy, v. 58, 153 

Ximenes , his campaign 
against the Moors of Oran, 
IV. 10, II ; holy war in 
which he was engaged, 55 

York Place, revels and 
gaiety in, v. 116, 117 

Zacuto, Abraham, v. 58 
Ziska, John, v. 58 
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